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Boston,  January  23,  1912. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  Assembled: 
The  Boston  Finance  Commission,  as  required  by 
section  18  of  chapter  486  of  the  Acts  of  1909,  respect- 
fully submits  herewith  its  annual  report  to  the  General 
Court. 

I.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 
The  membership  of  the  commission  is  unchanged, 
John  F.  Moors  having  been  reappointed  on  July  12, 
1911.  With  the  exception  of  the  appointment  on  July 
14,1911,  of  special  counsel,  on  a  per  diem  basis,  to  fill 
a  vacancy  caused  by  resignation,  and  of  a  few  changes 
in  minor  positions,  the  organization  remains  the  same 
as  last  year. 

II.    APPROPRIATION  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  commission  asked  an  appropriation  of  $40,000 
and  $35,000  was  allowed.  The  expenditures  have  been 
about  the  same  as  those  of  last  year;  approximately  as 
follows: 

1911-12. 

Salaries  and  wages $20,852  13 

Service  of  experts 6,721  72 

Special  counsel 675  00 

Steoc^aphic,  clerical  and  other  outside  work  156  73 

Magazines,  books,  atlases,  maps,  typewriter  177  50 

Furnishing  and  office  expenses,  etc.  931  36 

Telephone 259  05 

Electric  light 64  65 

Postage 117  50 

Rent 2,499  97 

Constable  services  and  witness  fees        ...  60  50 

Printing  and  binding 2,244  23 

Travel  and  messenger  service Ill  10 

S34,871  44 
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III.    THE  WORK  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 
The  following   table  gives  some   indication   of   the 
extent  of  the  commission's  work  during  the  past  year; 

Meetings  of  the  commission 114 

Hearings 155 

Reports  published 31 

Unpublished  official  reports 21 

These  figures,  however,  give  only  a  partial  account 
of  the  work  of  the  commission.  They  do  not  show  the 
extent  of  the  work  performed  in  the  large  number  of 
investigations  upon  which  no  formal  reports  have  been 
issued,  but  which  required  numerous  conferences  with 
public  officials  and  examinations  of  their  records  with 
respect  to  purchases  of  land,  materials  and  supplies, 
contract  awards  and  increases  in  the  number  and 
compensation  of  employees.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
conmiissiou  this  part  of  its  work  has  been  quite  as 
important  as  that  upon  which  reports  have  been  pub- 
lished, as  it  has  had  a  direct  tendency  to  prevent  waste  ■ 
and  extravagance.  The  entire  work  has  required  much 
more  of  the  time  of  the  chairman,  who  receives  a  salary, 
and  far  greater  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  four  unpaid 
members  of  the  commission  than  was  anticipated  when 
the  commission  was  established. 

A  complete  list  of  the  commission's  published  reports 
in  1911-12  is  as  follows: 

Feb.       1,  1911.    Transfer  to  the  state  of  the  Suffolk  School  for  Boys 
and    the    Placing-Out    Division    of    the    Children's 
Institutions  Department,  and  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Parental  School. 
{Investigation  requested  by  the  Mayor.) 
Feb.      16,  1911.    Economic  and  social  problems  involved  in  the  report 
of  the  chmrman  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Consump- 
tives' Hospitol. 
(Investigation  requested  by  the  Mayor.) 
Feb.      18,  1911.    Communication  on  the  net  indebtedness  of  the  City 

of  Boston. 
Feb.     25,  1911.    Transfer  to  the  state  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

(Investigation  requested  by  the  Mayor.) 
March    1,  1911.     Contribution  by  the  state  to  the  support  of  the  Mcchahio 
ArU  High  School. 
(Investigation  requested  by  the  Mayoi 
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Much  22,  1911.     Fire  Department  problema. 

(Investigation  requested  by  the  Mayor.) 
Much  23,  1911.     Taxation  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Quincy  A.  Shaw. 

(Investigation  requested  by  the  Mayor.) 
April      8,  1911.    Increase  in  salaries  of  elementary  school  teachers. 

(Investigation  requested  by  the  Mayor.) 
April     12,  1911.     Necesuty  of  appointing  a  third  member  of  the  Board 

of  Health. 
April    15,  1911.    Taxation  of  the  Copley  Square  Trust. 

(Investigation  requested  by  the  Mayor.) 
April    20,  1911.    Contract  for  gymnastic  apparatus,  East  Boston  gym- 

y  engineer  as  a  third  member 

April     28,  1911,     Bids    for    furnishing    motor    apparatus    for    the  p^ 
Department. 
(Investigation  requested  by  the  Mayor.) 
April    29,  1911.    Proposals  for  lighting  the  streets  with  gas  and  for 

fumiahing  lighting  equipment. 
May       8,  1911.     Investigation  of  bids  for  supplying  coal  to  the  City  of 
Boston. 
(Investigation  requested  by  the  Mayor.) 
May     10,  1911.    Permits  or  licenses  for  certun  private  uses  of  public 
streets. 
(Investigation  requested  by  the  Mayor.) 
May     12,  1911.    Acceptance  of   the  act  (chapter  312  of   the  Acts  of 
1911)  providing  for  the  installation  of  high  pressure 
water  service  in  the  City  of  Boston. 
(Investigation  requested  by  the  City  Council.) 
May     17,  1911.    Firemen's  penmons. 

May     27,  1911.    Proposed  widening  of  Meridian  Street  Bridge  between 
East  Boston  and  Chelsea. 
(Investigation  requested  by  the  City  Council.) 
June     24,  1911.    Taxation  of  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Moors  &  Company. 

(Investigation  requested  by  the  Mayor.) 
July     24,  1911.    Reorganiiatton  of  the  City  Clerk  Department. 
Aug.     16,  1911.     Better  fire  protection  for  the  City  of  Boston. 
Aug.     21,  1911.     Further  communication  on   better  fire  protection   tor 

the  City  of  Boston. 
Oct,        7,  1911.    Public  school  system  of  Boston. 

(Investigation  requested  by  the  Mayor,) 
Oct.      11,  1911.    General  Pension  Act. 

(Investigation  requested  by  the  City  Council.) 
Oct.      18,  1911.    ETctended  use  of  school  buildings. 

(Investigation  requested  by  the  Mayor,) 
Oct.      23,  1911.     Laborers'  Pension  Act, 

(Investigation  requested  by  the  City  Council,) 
Oct.      25,  1911.    Extended  use  of  school  buildings, 

(Investigation  requested  by  the  Mayor,) 
Nov.       1,  1911.    Collapse  of  the  building  comer  of  Batl«ry  and  Hanover 


(Investigation  requested  by  the  Mayor.) 
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Dec.     27,  1911.    Bids  for  the  disposal  o(  garbage  and  other  refuse. 

(Investigation  requested  by  the  City  Council.} 
Jan.       3,  1912.    Contribution  of  the  city  towards  the  nuuntenance  of 
the  Land  Court. 

(Investigation  requested  by  the  Mayor.) 

IV.     RESULTS     OF     THE     MOST     IMPORTANT 
OF   THESE    INVESTIGATIONS. 

1.    Public  Schools. 

(o)     The  Administration  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission on  this  question  have  been  set  forth  in  previous 
publications  and  need  not  be  restated  in  detail.  Speak- 
ing generally,  the  commission  found  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  School  Committee  was  fully  entitled 
to  public  confidence;  that  the  schools  had  been  con- 
■ducted  honestly,  economically  and  intelligently  by 
the  present  School  Committee;  and  that  other  city 
departments  might  well  study  the  school  department 
"with  a  view  to  imitating  it  in  regard  to  scales  of 
salary,  absence  of  unnecessary  employees,  economical 
methods  of  purchase,  intelligent  schemes  of  super- 
vision and  organization,  merit  system  of  promotion 
and  exclusion  of  politics  from  appointments." 

The  commission  made  several  recommendations,  the 
most  important  of  which  the  School  Committee  has 
since  voted  to  put  into  effect.  These  related  to  the 
further  reduction  in  the  size  of  school  classes;  the 
appointment  of  the  necessary  clerical  assistants  to 
the  principals  in  the  elementary  schools;  the  improve- 
ment of  the  system  of  visitation,  and  the  retirement 
of  text-books  which  become  unclean,  worn-out,  or  are 
excluded  from  the  authorized  lists. 

(b)     School  Matters  Involving  Recourse  to  the  Legislature. 

(1)     Increase  of  Teachers'  Salaries. 

As    a   result    of   its    investigations    the    commission 

recommended   an    increase    of    the    salaries    of   school 

teachers.     The  School  Committee  favored  an  increase, 
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but  a  dispute  arose  between  the  School  Committee 
and  the  elementary  school  teachers  in  regard  to  the 
bill  introduced  by  such  teachers  to  secure  the  increase. 
Finally,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  providing  for 
increases,  but  it  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor  because 
it  made  it  "compulsory  upon  the  School  Committee 
of  Boston  to  spend  a  certain  fixed  proportion  of  its 
appropriations  for  increasing  salaries  of  a  particular 
class  of  teachers,"  such  provision  being  regarded  by 
liim  as  "an  unwarranted  interference  by  the  Legis- 
lature with  a  question  which  the  citizens  of  Boston, 
through  the  Boston  School  Committee,  are  competent 
to  decide  for  themselves  and  should  decide  for  them- 
selves." A  new  act  was  thereupon  passed  and  approved 
by  the  Governor  (chapter  708  of  the  Acts  of  1911) 
which  authorized  increased  appropriations  of  ten  cents 
for  the  financial  year  ending  January  31,  ^913,  on  each 
one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuations  on  which  the 
appropriations  of  the  City  Council  are  based;  of  twenty 
cents  for  the  financial  year  ending  January  31,  1914; 
and  twenty-five  cents  for  each  financial  year  there- 
after; such  additional  amounts  to  be  wholly  appro- 
priated by  the  School  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  present  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  The  net  result  is  that  the  money  will 
be  available,  the  elementary  school  teachers  will 
receive  increases,  and  the  School  Committee  will  be 
free  to  exercise  its  discretion  as  to  increases  of  salaries 
of  other  classes  of  school  teachers,  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  devote  the  entire  amount  of  the  increased 
appropriation  to  the  elementary  teachers,  as  the  bill 
which  the  Governor  vetoed  provided.  The  veto  of 
the  Governor  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  from  which  most  injurious  conse- 
quences might  have  resulted. 

(2)     Extended  Use  of  School  Buildings. 

After   investigation    the    commission    recommended, 

as  the  only  practical  way  of  providing  for  the  more 
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extended  use  of  school  buildings  by  the  public  outside 
of  school  hours,  that  the  Legislature  be  asked  to  give 
the  School  Committee  authority  to  appropriate  for  this 
purpose  an  additional  sum  not  exceeding  two  cents 
upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuations  upon 
which  the  appropriations  of  the  City  Council  are  based. 
To  effect  this  recommendation  a  bill  has  been  drawn 
and  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  1912. 

(3)  The  Question  of  Transferring  the  Boston  Normal 

School  to  the  State,  or  of  Securing  from  the  State  a 

Contribution  Towards  its  Support. 
The  commission  recommended  that  the  city  retain 
control  of  the  school,  but  that  the  state  be  asked  to 
contribute  towards  its  support.  A  bill  in  the  last  Legis- 
lature (House  Bill  589)  provided  for  such  contribution, 
but  failed  of  passage.  The  State  Board  of  Education, 
acting  under  a  resolve  of  the  Legislature  of  1911 
(Resolves  of  1911,  chapter  97),  has  filed  a  report  with 
the  Legislature  of  1912  in  which  state  contribution  is 
opposed,  and  one  year  more  is  asked  for  a  study  of  the 
question  of  transferring  the  Boston  Normal  School  to 
the  state,  or  of  establishing  a  state  normal  school  in 
or  near  Boston.  The  commission  believes  the  Mayor 
'  would  be  j  ustified  in  requesting  the  Legislature  to 
authorize  a  contribution  by  the  state  towards  the 
support  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  as  a  fair  offset 
to  Boston's  contribution  through  the  state  tax  of  more 
than  one-third  of  the  expense  of  the  support-  of  the 
state  normal  schools. 

(4)  Estahlishm^nt  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School 

as  an  Independent  Industrial  School. 
A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  introduced  by  the  Mayor 
last  year  in  order  to  secure  a  contribution  from  the  state 
and  thus  reduce  the  city's  expenditure  for  the  school's 
maintenance,  which  is  about  $100,000  a  year;  but  the 
commission  did  not  recommend  the  passage  of  the 
bill  because;    (1)  The  State   Board  of  Education  and 
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the  Boston  School  Committee  had  already  sufficient 
authority  under  the  law  to  make  the  proposed  change. 
(2)  Because  the  change  would  increase  the  amount  of 
the  state  tax  if  other  municipalitieg  followed  the  prece- 
dent thus  created,  and  consequently  Boston's  increased 
payments  towards  the  state  tax  might  be  greater  than 
the  state's  contribution  towards  the  support  of  the 
school  in  question,  and  (3)  Because  the  Boston  School 
Committee  might  feel  compelled  to  establish  a  new 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  to  take  the  place  of  the 
existing  one  when  converted  to  other  uses. 

The  bill  favored  by  the  Mayor  was  given  leave  to 
withdraw. 

2.     Civil  Pensions. 

The  commission  investigated  three  proposed  pension 
acts,  one  for  firemen,  one  for  laborers  and  another  for 
employees  generally  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

(c)  Firemen's  Pensions. 
The  commission  recommended  the  veto  by  the 
Governor  of  the  firemen's  pension  act,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  1911,  because  the  existing  pension 
law  made  adequate  provision  for  the  firemen,  whereas 
the  new  act,  while  providing  for  additional  pensions, 
removed  the  safeguards  of  the  existing  law.  The 
Governor,  in  a  special  message  to  the  Legislature, 
dated  May  19,  1911,  vetoed  the  act  on  the  ground 
that  it  permitted  pensions  after  fifteen  years'  employ- 
ment, even  though  the  service  was  neither  continuous 
nor  satisfactory;  that  it  permitted  pensions  for  merely 
temporary  disability;  that  it  also  permitted  pensions 
after  twenty-five  years  of  service  irrespective  of  age 
and  ability  to  render  further  service,  and  that  it  did 
not  provide  for  acceptance  by  the  City  Council  or  by 
the  voters  of  Boston. 

(6)     Laborers'  Pension  Act. 

The  commission  recommended  the  rejection  by  the 

City  Council  of  the  act   (chapter  413  of  the  Acts  of 
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19U)  which  provided  for  pensions  for  laborers  in  the 
employ  of  the  city.  The  commission's  chief  objections 
were  that  the  term  of  service  required  (twenty-five 
years)  was  too  long  to  permit  retirement  of  all  the 
inefficient  laborers,  as  many  of  them  entered  the  city's 
employ  late  in  life;  that  it  did  not  provide  pensions  for 
mechanics  in  the  city's  labor  force;  and  that  there  was 
no  provision  for  contribution  by  the  employees  nor  any 
test  for  incapacity.  The  commission  recommended 
that  a  new  bill  framed  to  meet  these  and  other  defects, 
and  to  provide  necessary  safeguards  for  the  city's 
financial  interests,  be  introduced  in  the  Legislature  of 
1912;  but  the  City  Council  accepted  the  act  and  at  the 
same  time  requested  the  commission  to  draw  up  amend- 
ments to  the  act  and  submit  the  same  to  the  Legislature 
of  1912.  The  commission,  through  pressure  of  many 
other  important  duties,  such  as  the  investigation  of 
the  Building  Department  (requested  by  the  Mayor), 
the  investigation  of  the  bids  for  the  refuse  disposal 
contract  (requested  by  the  City  Council),  and  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  report  which  the  law  requires' 
the  commission  to  submit  to  the  Legislature  in  January, 
has  been  unable  to  prepare  the  amendments,  but  it 
believes  the  Mayor  should  instruct  the  Corporation 
Counsel  to  draw  and  file  a  bill  as  early  as  practicable 
which  will  embody  the  suggestions  of  the  commission 
in  its  report  of  October  23,  1911.  These  suggestions 
were  as  follows: 

1.  The  service  period  should  be  fifteen  years. 

2.  Mechanics  in  the  labor  force  should  be  included  as  well 
as  laborers, 

3.  Tests  of  capacity  should  be  made  of  employees  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age  by  the  city  physician  upon  the 
request  of  the  heads  of  departments. 

4.  Employees  who  reach  seventy  years  of  age  should  be 
retired  without  proof  of  incapacity  on  the  filing  of  certificates 
of  retirement  with  the  City  Auditor  by  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. 

5.  There  should  be  safeguards  against  the  re-entry  into 
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city  employ  of  those  actually  out  of  the  service  who  desire  to 
retire  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  with  a  pension. 

6.  Heads  of  departments  who  intend  to  fill  vacancies 
caused  by  retirement  should  be  required  to  file  a  statement 
under  oath  with  the  City  Auditor,  stating  the  reasons  for 
filling  such  vacancies. 

7.  Certificates  of  incapacity  of  employees  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years  old  should  be  filed  by  the  city  physician 
with  the  auditor  before  retirements  become  effective. 

8.  The  City  Auditor  should  keep  a  record,  open  to  public 
inspection,  which  would  contain  the  essential  facts  in  regard 
to  retirements  and  the  filling  of  vacancies  caused  thereby,  and 
he  should  pubhsh  an  annual  report  ahowing  the  effects  of  the 
retirement  system  upon  the  ejcpenditures  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  various  departments. 

9.  There  should  be  no  board  of  retirement  or  employees' 
association;  the  City  Treasurer  should  be  able  to  administer 
the  financial  part  of  the  system,  and  the  heads  of  departments, 
aided  by  the  city  physician,  should  be  able  to  administer  the 
other  part  of  the  system. 

10.  There  should  be  provision  for  contribution  by  the 
employees. 

11.  There  should  be  a  provision  requiring  the  physical 
examination  of  laborers  and  mechanics  who  hereafter  seek 
employment  in  the  city's  service,  and  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  those  who  are  physically  unfit. 

12.  The  act  should  become  effective  only  upon  its  acceptance 
by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council. 

(c)  General  Pension  Act, 
The  commission  also  recommended  the  rejection  by 
the  City  Council  of  the  general  pension  act  for  city 
employees  (chapter  619  of  the  Acta  of  1910  as  amended 
by  chapter  338  of  the  Acts  of  1911)  principally  on  the 
ground  that  the  existing  conditions  of  public  employ- 
ment in  Boston  do  not  warrant  the  city  in  providing 
further  privileges  for  an  already  privileged  class  (the 
city's  employees)  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  gen- 
erally, among  whom  are  thousands  of  private  employees 
whose  hours  of  labor  are  longer,  compensation  less,  and 
occupation  not  as  steady  as  that  of  the  city's  employees. 


The  City  Council  accepted  the  recommendation  of  the 
commission  and  rejected  the  act. 

3.  Reohganization  op  the  City  Clerk  Dbpahtment. 
The  commission  recommended  reorganization  of  this 

department  on  lines  which  would  save  the  city  $15,000 
annually  without  loss  of  efficiency,  but  nothing  has 
been  done  to  stop  this  waste  of  the  city's  money. 

4.  Appointment  of  a  Sanitary  Engineer  to  the 

Board  of  Health. 
On  April  12,  1911,  the  commission  recommended  that 
the  Mayor  appoint  a  sanitary  engineer  to  the  Board 
of  Health  to  take  the  place  of  the  member  who  was 
temporarily  appointed  without  regard  to  his  qualifica- 
tions, and  without  having  his  qualifications  passed  upon 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  If  this  recommenda- 
tion had  been  adopted  there  would  have  been  two 
physicians  and  a  sanitary  engineer  on  the  Board  of 
Health.  The  Mayor  was  quoted  as  willing  to  appoint 
a  sanitary  engineer,  as  recommended  by  the  commission, 
if  one  could  be  found  who  had  qualifications  which  would 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
On  April  22  the  Finance  Commission  submitted  to  the 
Mayor  a  list  of  six  sanitary  engineers  of  experience  in 
public  health  administration,  none  of  whom  sought  the 
position,  but  each  of  whom  was  willing  to  accept  it 
as  a  matter  of  public  duty.  The  Mayor  ignored  the 
opportunity  thus  presented,  and  on  May  5,  1911, 
appointed  to  the  Board  of  Health  a  veterinarian. 

5.  Transfer  to  the  State  of  the  Suffolk  School 

FOR  Boys  and  the  Placing-Out  and  Office 

Division     op    the     Children's    Institutions 

Department, 

The    commission,   after   an    investigation    requested 

by    the   Mayor,   recommended  on   February    1,   1911, 

the  transfer  to  the  state  of  the  care  of  the  inmates  of 

the  Suffolk  School  for  Boys  on  Rainsford  Island  and  the 
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transfer  to  the  State  Board  of  Charity  of  the  dutira 
of  the  Placing-Out  Division  of  the  Children's  Institu- 
tions Department.  The  estimated  saving  to  the  City 
of  Boston  by  the  adoption  of  these  recommendations  is 
$94,000  a  year.  The  commission  presented  a  bill  to 
the  Legislature  of  1911  which  would  have  effected  these 
recommendations.  The  Mayor  gave  the  bill  no  support, 
and  it  was  defeated. 

6.  Taxation  of  the  Estate  of  the  Late  Quinct  A. 

Shaw,  and  of  the  Coplet  Square  Trust. 

After  an  investigation  the'  commission  procured  the 
payment  of  and  turned  into  the  City  Treasury 
$492,020.42,  being  the  sum  (including  an  allowance  for 
interest)  assessable  in  addition  to  the  amounts  actually 
assessed  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Quincy  A.  Shaw  for  the 
years  1908  and  1909,  payment  of  which,  at  the  time 
of  the  commission's  investigation,  could  not  have  been 
compelled  by  law. 

The  commission  also  investigated  the  question  of  the 
alleged  obligation  of  the  Copley  Square  Trust  to  pay  taxes 
above  the  amounts  already  paid,  and  found  that  there 
was  no  moral  or  legal  obligation  to  pay  any  additional 
amount. 

7.  Better  Fire  Protection  in  the  City  of  Boston. 
As  a  result  of  an  investigation  the  commission  recom- 
mended the  appointment  to  the  Boston  Fire  Department 
of  fifty  additional  firemen;  the  appropriation  of  $175,000 
for  the  purchase  of  motor  apparatus  for  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment; the  passage  and  acceptance  of  the  Mayor's  bill 
providing  for  the  installation  of  a  high  pressure  water 
service  in  the  business  district;  the  extension  of  the 
present  building  limits,  and  the  repeal  of  the  ordinances 
regulating  the  time-off  and  meal 'hours  of  the  firemen 
so  as  to  restore  the  Fire  Commissioner's  authority  over 
his  department.  The  Mayor  has  done  nothing,  however, 
to  increase  the  fire-fighting  force  or  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary motor  apparatus,  though  both  have  been  strongly 
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urged  by  the  Fire  Commissioner.  The  Legislature 
passed  and  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  accepted  the 
act  providing  for  the  high  pressure  water  service.  The 
Mayor  has  attempted  to  secure  an  extension  of  the  build- 
ing limits,  so  far  without  success.  Neither  the  Mayor 
nor  the  City  Council  has  taken  any  steps  to  restore 
the  Fire  Commissioner's  authority  over  the  department 
in  respect  to  the  time-off  and  meal  hours  of  the  firemen. 

8  AND  9.  Street  Lighting  Contracts  and  Refuse 
Disposal  Contracts. 
Such  contracts  are  of  great  importance  as  they  involve 
large  sums  and  are  of  such  long  duration  as  to  be  in 
effect  limited  public  franchises.  The  former  Finance 
Commission  attempted  to  safeguard  the  city's  interests 
by  providing  in  section  6  of  the  charter  amendments 
(Acts  of  1909,  chapter  486)  that  such  contracts  should 
not  be  valid  unless  approved  by  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  after  a  public  hearing  of  which  seven  days' 
notice  had  been  given  in  the  Cily  Record.  The  present 
Finance  Commission  has  given  close  attention  to  the 
various  proposals  for  continuing  the  street  lighting 
and  refuse  disposal  service  by  new  contracts,  or  other- 
wise, and  has  made  several  reports  upon  these  subjects. 

(a)  The  Contract  for  Street  Lighting  by  Gas. 
On  July  22,  1910,  the  commission  recommended  the 
appropriation  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of 
$310,000  for  the  purchase  and  installation  of  12,000 
inverted  mantle  gas  lamps  complete,  with  automatic 
devices  for  lighting  and  extinguishing,  as  a  means  of 
procuring  better  and  cheaper  light  than  that  furnished 
by  the  Rising  Sun  Street  Lighting  Company  under 
various  renewals  of  a  contract  which  had  expired  on 
July  1,  1906.  On  April  29,  1911,  the  commission  recom- 
mended the  rejection  by  the  City  Council  of  the  pending 
oiler  of  the  Rising  Sun  Company,  and  recommended 
that  the  city  purchase  and  operate  its  own  gas  lighting 
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plant.  The  City  Council  rejected  the  offer  of  the 
Rising  Sun  Company,  and  on  June  30,  1911,  appro- 
priated $300,000  for  the  purchase  by  the  city  of  a  com- 
plete gas  lighting  and  extinguishing  equipment.  The 
appropriation  was  approved  by  the  Mayor,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Supply  Department,  on  September 
16, 1911,  advertised  for  bids  for  furnishing  and  installing 
approximately  11,000  inverted  mantle  gas  lamps.  The 
bids  were  opened  on  October  18,  1911,  and  were  as 
follows: 

Ehrlich  &  Graetz J4  60  ex  duty. 

United  Gas  Light  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany   6  40 

Novelty  Manufacturing  Company    .        .        .       6  50 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  having  ascer- 
tained the  amount  of  duty  on  the  Ehrlich  &  Graetz  lamp 
of  foreign  manufacture  to  be  approximately  $1.64,  thus 
bringing  the  price  to  $6.24,  or  16  cents  less  than  the  next 
lowest  bidder,  and  having  also  received  a  guaranty  from 
the  Ehrhch  &  Graetz  Company  that  the  price,  duty  paid, 
would  not  exceed  $6.24,  awarded  the  contract  to  that 
company.  This  contract  was  for  the  purchase  of  lamps 
and  not  for  street  lighting  within  the  meaning  of  section 
6  of  the  charter  amendments,  and  therefore  did  not 
require  the  approval  of  the  City  Council,  but  it  did 
require  the  approval  of  the  Mayor.  As  the  Corporation 
Counsel  stated  that  an  award  of  the  contract  to  the 
Ehrhch  &  Graetz  Company  woiUd  have  been  legal, 
although  its  bid  was  not  strictly  in  conformity  with  the 
notice  to  bidders,  and  as  the  lamps  of  the  three  bidders 
in  question  had  been  tested  under  service  conditions 
and  the  Ehrlich  &  Graetz  lamp  had  been  found  superior 
to  the  others  in  design,  structural  material  and  illuminat- 
ing power,  and  as  the  Conmiissioner  of  Public  Works, 
the  Supervisor  of  Lamps,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Supply  Department  all  stated  that  in  their  opinion  a 
new  advertisement  for  bids  would  not  result  in  securing 
a  better  off er,  the  conmiission,  on  December  1, 1911,  sent 
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a  communication  to  the  Mayor  which  recommended  the 
purchase  of  the  EhrUoh  &  Graetz  lamps. 

The  Mayor,  however,  having  received  an  opinion 
from  the  Corporation  Counsel  that  the  bid  of  the 
Ehrlich  &  Graetz  Company  was  not  in  conformity 
with  the  notice  to  bidders  because  the  entire  price, 
duty  included,  was  not  stated  in  the  bid,  refused  to 
approve  the  contract.  The  Mayor  then  instructed  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Supply  Department  to  advertise 
for  new  bids  for  mantle  lamps,  but  not  to  specify  inverted 
mantle  lamps,  the  latter  being  the  kind  the  commission 
had  recommended  as  superior,  all  things  considered, 
to  upright  lamps.  There  are  other  variations  in  the 
new  advertisement  from  the  former  advertisement  for 
bids  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission's  engineer, 
are  Ukely  to  lead  to  complications  that  will  postpone 
still  further  the  time  when  the  city  shall  install  and 
operate  an  efficient  and  economical  lighting  system. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  situation  for  which  the  Mayor  is 
responsible. 

(6)  Ths  Refuse  Disposal  Contract. 
The  commission  on  June  9,  1911,  sent  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  stating  in 
effect  that  it  believed  the  city's  interests  would  be 
promoted  by  the  acceptance  of  the  lowest  of  the  bids 
submitted  on  April  24,  1911,  for  the  disposal  of  garbage 
and  other  refuse.  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
believed  a  better  bid  could  be  secured  by  a  new  adver- 
tisement, and  accordingly  advertised  on  October  28, 
1911,  for  bids  on  new  specifications.  The  new  specifica- 
tions applied  to  a  smaller  territory  than  the  old  ones, 
the  Brighton  district  having  been  excluded,  and  there 
were  other  changes  which  also  reduced  the  amount  of 
the  work  to  be  done  by  the  contractor.  The  new 
bids  were  opened  on  December  5,  1911,  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works  awarded  the  contract  to  the 
Boston  Development  and  Sanitary  Company,  whose 
price    for   the  ten-year    contract    was    $1,432,000,    or 
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$11,738  less  than  that  of  the  Boston  Disposal  Company, 
its  nearest  competitor.  A  controversy  arose  between 
these  two  companies  as  to  the  advantages  to  the  city, 
financial  and  otherwise,  of  the  acceptance  of  their 
respective  bids;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  City  Council 
for  an  investigation  of  the  question,  the  commission 
gave  hearings  to  the  companies,  and  submitted  a  report 
on  December  27,  19U,  recommending  that  the  Council 
approve  the  award  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works.  The  City  Council,  on  January  11,  1912,  by  a 
vote  of  7  to  2,  approved  the  award  of  the  contract  to  the 
Boston  Development  and  Sanitary  Company,  and  the 
contract  now  awaits  the  action  of  the  Mayor. 

V.    LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  BOSTON'S 
FINANCES. 

In  the  consideration  of  legislative  measures  aiTecting 
Boston's  finances  the  city's  great  wealth  seems  to  have 
led  past  Legislatures  to  assume  that  Boston's  capacity  for 
bearing  financial  burdens  was  practically  unlimited,  and 
this  mistaken  assumption  has  had  unfortunate  effects 
upon  the  city's  taxpayers.  The  Legislature  seems  often 
to  have  neglected  to  take  into  account  not  only  the 
costly  municipal  government  which  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton have  to  maintain,  but  also  the  fact  that  they  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  County  of  Suffolk;  that  they  pay 
the  cost  of  the  quarantine  service  of  the  port  of  Boston, 
which  is  a  benefit  to  the  entire  state,  and  that  they 
pay  a  share  of  the  cost  of  the  metropolitan  district  im- 
provements and  state  highways  far  in  excess  of  the 
benefits  received  therefrom.  Another  source  of  mischief 
has  been  the  apparent  belief  in  past  Legislatures  that 
allowing  the  city  to  borrow  money  outside  the  debt 
limit  was  a  favor  done  the  city  and  necessarily  beneficial, 
when  the  opposite  was  often  the  fact.  So  far  did  this 
go  that  at  one  time  the  debt  limit  had  become  a  meaning- 
less term  —  to  the  city's  great  detriment. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  Legislature  has  shown  on 
the  whole  a  commendable  tendency  to  treat  Boston 
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more  justly  by  providing  for  the  taking  over  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  insane  hospital  previously  main- 
tained wholly  at  Boston's  expense,  by  providing  for 
the  equitable  apportionment  between  Boston  and  the 
Commonwealth,  or  between  Boston  and  other  munic- 
ipalities, of  expenses  which  were  formerly  borne  by 
Boston  alone,  by  treating  the  city  more  firmly  in  the 
matter  of  enforcing  the  debt  limit,  and  by  providing 
means  to  increase  the  city's  revenue  through  charges 
for  specific  services  rendered.  Instances  of  such  action 
by  the  Legislature  are  as  follows : 

1.    Addition  to  Suffolk  Cottntt  Courthouse. 

By  chapter  534  of  the  Acts  of  1906,  and  subsequent 
acts,*  the  Legislature  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$935,000  for  enlarpng  the  Suffolk  County  Courthouse 
and  providing  additional  detention  rooms  and  accom- 
modations, and  provided  for  the  payment  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  one-third  of  the  expense,  thereby  relieving 
the  city  of  an  expense  of  approximately  $312,000  to 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  been  unjustly  subjected. 

2.  Transfer  of  the  Boston  Insane  Hospital  to  the 
State. 
The  former  Finance  Commission,  on  December  27, 
1907,  recommended  that  the  Commonwealth  take  over 
and  support  the  Boston  Insane  Hospital,  then  main- 
tained by  the  city.  The  Legislature,  by  chapter  613 
of  the  Acts  of  1908,  provided  for  the  transfer  and  the 
state  took  over  the  property,  paying  the  city  $1,000,000. 
The  city  has  since  been  relieved  of  maintenance  charges 
estimated  at  about  $116,000  a  year,  net. 

3.    Reduction  of  Boston's  Burden  of  Suffolk 
County  Expenses. 

With  the  desire  of  procuring  an  equitable  contribu- 
tion from  Chelsea,  Revere  and  Winthrop  towards  the 
payment  of  Suffolk  County  expenses,  of  which  Boston 

•  1008,  dupten  215.  003;  1910,  chftptei  S22. 
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bears  the  entire  burden,  the  commission,  in  its  report 
to  the  General  Court  on  January  31,  1910,  recommended 
that  such  expenses  be  apportioned  between  the  munic- 
ipaUties  in  Suffolk  County,  The  Legislature  passed 
a  resolve  (chapter  109,  Resolves  of  1910)  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  make  such  apportionment, 
which  resolve  has  since  been  amended  by  chapter  482 
of  the  Acts  of  1911.  Under  the  latter  the  city,  pursuant 
to  a  vote  of  the  City  Council  on  November  13,  1911,  has 
filed  a  petition  with  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the 
appointment  of  the  apportionment  commission,  which 
petition  is  now  pending. 


4.  Reduction  of  Boston's  Shahe  op  the  Expense 
OF  Maintaining  Bridges  over  Waters. 
As  the  result  of  an  investigation  requested  by  the 
Mayor  the  commission  made  a  report,  dated  November 
19,  1910,  recommending  that  the  city  petition  the 
Legislature  for  relief  from  part  of  its  burden  of  main- 
taining bridges  between  Boston  and  certain  other 
municipaUties ;  and  the  Legislature  of  1911,  on  petition 
of  the  city,  passed  an  act  (chapter  581  of  the  Acts  of 
1911)  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
by  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  to  apportion 
among  the  cities  and  towns  which  receive  special  benefits 
from  (1)  the  Chelsea  Bridge  between  Charlestown  and 
Chelsea,  (2)  the  Meridian  Street  Bridge  between  East 
Boston  and  Chelsea,  and  (3)  the  Chelsea  Street  Bridge 
between  East  Boston  and  Chelsea,  a  just  and  equitable 
share  of  the  cost  of  construction,  reconstruction,  repairs 
and  maintenance  of  said  bridges,  and  to  assess  upon 
any  street  railway  having  a  location  upon  any  of  said 
bridges  a  just  and  equitable  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  repairs.  In  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the 
City  Council  on  July  17,  1911,  the  Corporation  Counsel 
has  made  application  in  the  name  of  the  City  of  Boston 
for  the  appointment  of  the  apportionment  commission 
and  the  petition  is  now  pending. 
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6.  Reddction  of  the  City's  Payments  for  Court 
Expenses. 
On  October  4,  1911,  the  Mayor  requested  the  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  question  of  reducing  the  city's 
payments  towards  the  expense  of  the  Land  Court,  and 
the  commission  submitted  a  report  on  January  3,  1912, 
in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that  while  the  city  was 
required  to  pay  more  than  its  just  share  of  the  expense, 
the  amount  involved  was  too  small  to  warrant  asking 
relief  through  legislation,  but  recommended  that  the 
whole  matter  of  the  apportionment  of  court  expendi- 
tures, civil  and  criminal,  be  studied  by  a  special  com- 
mission to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  matter 
was  then  referred  by  the  Mayor  to  the  Corporation 
Counsel,  who  has  since  submitted  a  bill  to  the  Legis- 
lature which  provides  that  hereafter  the  Commonwealth 
shall  pay  annually  to  the  County  of  Suffolk  "one-third 
of  the  amount  paid  by  said  county  for  janitor  service 
and  for  the  lighting,  heating  and  the  making  of  necessary 
repairs  of  said  courthouse,"  and  also  "one-third  of 
the  amount  paid  by  said  County  of  Suffolk  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  the  Superior 
Court  for  said  county,  and  the  Land  Court."  This  bill 
provides  a  direct  remedy  for  the  injustice  of  the  present 
situation  under  which  Boston  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  litigation  in  Suffolk  County  which  is  con- 
ducted here  for  the  convenience  of  the  parties,  but 
which  should  be  conducted  outside,  of  Suffolk  County. 
The  bill  is  based  on  the  legislative  precedent  established 
by  chapter  534  of  the  Acts  of  1906,  under  which,  as 
already  stated,  the  Commonwealth  pays  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  enlarging  the  Suffolk  County  Courthouse. 

6.    Increase  op  the  City's  Revbntjes. 
The   Legislature  in   1910,   on  petition  of  the  com- 
mission, passed  an  act  (chapter  571  of  the  Acts  of  1910) 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  fees  for  permits  and 
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licenses  issued  by  the  heads  of  departments,  and  under 
this  act  the  city's  revenues  have  substantially  increased. 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  has  collected  under 
this  act  344,684.14  from  the  date  of  its  passage  up  to 
January  1,  1912.  In  the  same  period  the  Health 
Department  has  collected  $784,  the  Wire  Depart- 
ment $3,713.50,  the  Fire  Department  $38.35;  a  total 
of  $49,219.99.  The  Building  Department  has  lately 
established  a  scale  of  fees  under  which  it  is  estimated 
that  $70,000  will  be  collected  annually.  When  other 
departments  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act  a  very  material  increase  in  the  city's  revenues  will 
be  effected. 

7.    Loans  Outside  the  Debt  Limit. 

As  contrasted  with  the  favorable  attitude  towards 
the  city  shown  by  the  foregoing  instances,  the  Legis- 
lature of  "1911  seems  to  have  disregarded  the  city's 
financial  interests  in  the  following  two  cases: 

By  chapter  435  of  the  Acts  of  1911  the  Legislature 
authorized  the  city  to  purchase  land  and  equipment 
for  a  playground  in  Ward  5  and  to  borrow  $100,000 
outside  the  debt  limit  for  that  purpose.  This  act 
was  unnecessary  because  the  city  had  already  sufficient 
authority  to  provide  the  playground  and  sufficient  means 
to  do  so  without  recourse  to  a  loan  outside  the  debt 
limit.  Again,  by  chapter  691  of  the  Acts  of  1911  the 
Legislature  authorized  the  widening  of  Pleasant  street 
and  the  borrowing  of  $900,000  outside  the  debt  limit 
for  that  purpose.  The  commission  requested  the  Leg- 
islature to  reject  the  playground  bill  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unnecessary,  and  to  provide  that  the  loan 
for  widening  Pleasant  street  be  authorized  within  the 
debt  limit,  but  both  requests  were  disregarded.  Neither 
of  the  loans  provided  for  by  these  acts  has  been  issued, 
and  both  projects  could,  but  for  the  Legislature's 
action,  be  provided  for  in  the  next  fiscal  year  without 
recourse    to    loans    outside    the    debt    limit.     In    fact, 
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the  playground  has  already  been  provided  for  by  the 
independent  action  of  the  City  Council  by  author- 
izing a  loan  of  S80,000  inside  the  debt  limit. 

VI.  THE  YEAR'S  FINANCIAL  RECORD. 
The  financial  year  ends  on  the  31st  of  January,  hence 
the  record  for  the  entire  year  1911-12  cannot  be  pre- 
sented at  thia  time.  The  appropriations  and  loans, 
however,  wUl  not  be  materially  increased  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  therefore  the  record  of  appro- 
priations and  loans  up  to  the  date  of  this  report  (January 
23,  1912)  will  be  practically  the  record  for  the  entire 
year.  The  expenditures  for  the  remainder  of  this 
month  cannot  be  estimated  accurately,  hence  only 
the  figures  for  eleven  months  of  the  year  are  herein 
presented. 

1.  Appropriations  bt  the  Mayor  and  Council 
FROM  Taxes  and  Revenue. 
These  appropriations  amounted  to  $22,169,403.87 
in  1911-12,  and  were  larger  than  those  of  any  previous 
year  in  the  city's  history,  A  comparison  of  such 
appropriations  in  the  last  two  years  with  those  of  the 
last  year  of  the  present  Mayor's  predecessor  is  made 
in  the  following  table: 


MUOB. 

Yew. 

AminuX. 

H-bbsrd 

1910-11 

Ft.      aid 

20.127,077  00 

This  shows  an  increase  in  the  first  year  of  the 
present  Mayor  (1910-11)  over  the  preceding  year  of 
$451,013.50;  an  increase  in  his  second  year  (1911-12) 
of  $1,942,326.87  over  Us  first  year  (1910-11),  and  of 
$2,393;340.37  over  the  last  year  (1909-10)  of  hia 
predecessor. 
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Deducting  the  amounts  appropriated  for  departments 
whose  heads  are  not  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  there- 
fore not  under  his  control,  namely,  the  Finance  Com- 
mission, Police  Department,  Licensing  Board,  Suffolk 
County  Departments  (except  the  Penal  Institutions 
Department),  and  also  deducting,  as  being  largely  due 
to  the  loans  of  previous  years,  the  appropriations  for 
the  city  and  county  debt  requirements,  there  remain 
the  following  appropriations  for  which  the  Mayor  may 
fairly  be  held  responsible. 


1909-10 

ieio-11 

lBll-12 


tiuas.«ae  m 

11,707,937  00 
13,302,796  43 


The  first  year  of  the  present  Mayor  (1910-11)  shows 
an  increase  of  $345,470.50  over  1909-10,  the  last  year 
of  his  predecessor;  his  second  year  (1911-12)  shows  an 
increase  of  $1,684,859,42  over  his  first  year  (1910-11), 
and  $2,030,329.92  over  1909-10,  the  last  year  of  his 
predecessor. 

The  extraordinary  size  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
year  1911-12  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  large  amount 
appropriated  for  improvements  of  a  permanent  nature 
or  of  the  kind  for  which  loans  have  been  authorized 
in  earUer  years.  The  appropriations  for  permanent 
improvements  out  of  taxes  and  revenue  are  creditable 
to  the  Mayor  and  the  majority  of  the  City  Council 
which  supported  him  in  this  policy,  as  they  tend  both 
to  keep  down  the  city's  debt  and  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  cash  on  hand,  much  of  which  might  otherwise  be 
used  in  unnecessarily  increasing  the  number  and  com- 
pensation of  city  employees.  Yet,  if  the  Mayor  had 
adopted  a  policy  of  pay  roll  reform  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  these  permanent  improvements  could  have 
been  provided  from  taxes  without  increasing  the  normal 
size  of  the  annual  appropriations,  in  which  event  the 
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tax  rate  could  have  been  reduced  because  of  the  increased 
valuations  of  property  subject  to  taxation,  the  estimated 
increase  in  revenues  from  sources  other  than  taxes, 
and  the  large  amount  collected  from  the  Shaw  estate 
in  the  month  of  March. 

2.      EXTHAVAGANCE   IN    PaT   RoLLS. 

Instead  of  effecting  reforms  in  the  pay  roll  the  Mayor 
has  permitted  an  increase  in  the  number  and  com- 
pensation of  employees  and  an  unwarranted  allowance 
for  overtime  payments, 

A.  Number  and  Compensation  of  Employees. 
The  number  of  city  and  county  employees  shown  by 
the  official  list,  published  as  of  April  30  in  each  year, 
appears  to  have  been  13,988  in  1911-12,  or  324  more 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Of  these  increases  275  have 
been  made  in  departments  under  the  Mayor's  control, 
while  only  49  have  been  made  in  the  departments  whose 
heads  are  not  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  The  rate  of 
increase  in  the  departments  under  the  Mayor's  control 
was  about  four  times  as  great  as  that  in  the  departments 
not  under  his  control,  despite  the  fact  that  the  depart- 
ments under  the  Mayor's  control  were  already  over- 
loaded with  employees.  The  pay  roll  figures  have 
not  been  completed  for  the  year  1911-12,  but  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  employees  already  shown, 
and  the  numerous  increases  in  compensation  which 
have  appeared  in  the  City  Record,  will  bring  the  total 
payments  on  account  of  pay  roU  considerably  above 
the  figures  of  last  year. 

B.    Overtime  Payments. 

The  overtime  payments  in  1910-11  were  $67,271.79, 

of  which  $606.53  was  paid  by  three  departments*  whose 

heads  are  not  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  the  balance, 

$66,665.26,  was  paid  by  departments  under  the  Mayor's 

■  The  PloMin  CommMoD,  »S.98:  LiceunDC  Bwird,  I3S7.G6:  Scbml  Commitlee,  tlOO; 
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control.  In  the  current  financial  year  up  to  January 
6,  1912,  the  overtime  payments  were  S66,302.67,  all  of 
which  were  made  by  departments  under  the  control  of 
the  Mayor.  Exactly  how  much  of  the  overtime  money 
was  unwarranted  cannot  be  stated  without  a  thorough 
investigation,  but  the  commission,  from  its  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  in  some  of  these  departments,  is  con- 
vinced that  a  considerable  part  of  the  amount  spent 
for  this  purpose  was  not  justified  by  the  work  done. 
Many  such  payments  would  have  been  entirely  unneces- 
sary under  a  proper  rearrangement  of  departmental 
business.  In  many  cases  the  work  could  have  been  done 
in  regular  business  hours  and  the  overtime  payments 
were  in  effect  increases  of  salary  though  nominally 
otherwise. 

In  1910,  just  before  Christmas,  two  of  the  Mayor's 
ofiBce  force  received  from  the  city's  treasury  $200  each 
in  addition  to  their  regular  salaries,  these  payments 
being  entered  on  the  city's  books  as  overtime.  They 
were  lump  sum  payments,  unaccompanied  by  itemized 
statements  such  as  are  required  in  the  case  of  overtime 
payments  by  departments  other  than  the  Mayor's. 
Moreover,  they  were  not  published  in  the  City  Record 
at  the  time,  as  they  should  have  been.  In  1911,  also,  just 
before  Christmas,  eight  employees  on  the  pay  roll  of 
the  Mayor's  office  received  lump  sum  payments  amount- 
ing to  $1,325,  the  two  assistants  aforesaid  receiving 
$300  each  at  this  time.  All  of  these  payments  were 
also  entered  on  the  city's  books  as  overtime.  In  one 
case  payments  were  entered  as  having  been  made  for 
overtime  work  during  September,  October  and  November; 
in  other  cases  no  particular  time  was  stated,  and  in 
still  other  cases  the  entry  was  for  overtime  "during  the 
year."  There  is  no  justification  for  this  practice  of  the 
Mayor's  in  making  presents  of  the  city's  money  under 
the  guise  of  overtime  payments. 
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3.  Lack   of   Proper   Accounting   for   Traveling 

AND  Other  Expenses. 

Another  bad  practice  is  that  which  permits  city 
officials  to  draw  the  city's  money  and  spend  it  after- 
wards for  travel  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  with- 
out filing  an  account  of  the  money  spent.  In  the 
summer  of  1911  the  Mayor  and  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Highway  Division  drew  $1,200  each  from  the  city 
for  the  expected  expenses  of  a  trip  to  Europe,  but 
neither  filed  any  account  for  the  money  spent.  The 
Superintendent  of  the  Highway  Division  returned  JlOO 
of  the  money,  but  the  Mayor  returned  nothing. 

Still  another  bad  practice  is  that  under  which  the 
Mayor's  assistant  secretary  has  drawn  money  from  the 
city  from  month  to  month,  the  total  being  $2,903.69  in 
the  last  two  years.  This  appears  from  the  bills  on  file 
at  the  Auditor's  office  to  have  been  paid  as  reimburse- 
ment for  money  spent  for  various  purposes  by  the 
Mayor's  office,  but  the  amounts  spent  on  the  various 
items  are  not  shown,  and  there  is  nothing  of  record  to 
show  just  how  this  money  of  the  city  was  spent.  This 
practice  is  said  to  be  one  of  long  standing,  but  the 
sooner  it  is  stopped  the  better. 

4.  Expenditures    from    Appropriations    for    the 

Maintenance  op  Departments, 
As  the  year  1911-12  has  not  been  completed,  only 
the  figures  for  eleven  months  are  herein  presented. 
The  expenditures  for  maintenance  by  departments  for 
which  the  Mayor  and  Council  make  appropriations 
are  shown  in  the  City  Record  of  January  6,  1912,  to  have 
been  $14,562,043.38  up  to  January  1  of  the  fiscal  year 
1911-12.*  Of  this  sum  the  departments  whose  heads 
are  appointed  by  the  Mayor  spent  $11,365,200.12  in 
1911-12.  A  comparison  of  the  maintenance  expendi- 
tures for  the  last  three  years  by  departments  under  the 
control  of  the  Mayor  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

•  Thu  do™  not  include  eipenditu™  from  loina  or  Bperial  appropriltions  oc  pmyments 
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Y*w. 

Amount. 

H^bud 

1009-10 
1011-13 

Piunnld 

The  first  year  of  the  present  Mayor's  term  (1910-11) 
shows  an  increase  of  $353,237.42  over  1909-10,  the  last 
year  of  his  predecessor;  the  present  Mayor's  second 
year  (1911-12)  shows  an  increase  of  1315,998.62  over 
his  first  year  (1910-11),  and  of  $669,236.04  over  the  last 
year  (1909-10)  of  his  predecessor. 

5.     The  Borrowing  Power  and  the  City  Debt. 
A.     The  Borrowing  Power. 

In  contrast  to  the  foregoing  aspects  of  the  financial 
administration  of  the  current  year,  the  borrowing  power 
has  been  exercised  with  care  and  moderation.  During 
the  current  financial  year,  up  to  December  31,  1911, 
loans  have  been  authorized  within  the  debt  limit  amount- 
ing to  $3,032,000,  which  left  on  that  date  a  borrowing 
capacity  of  $748,983.47,  or  nearly  $250,000  more  than 
the  amount  ($500,000)  which  the  City  Auditor  and  the 
Finance  Commission  have  recommended  as  a  proper 
reserve  for  emergencies.  If  the  City  Council  had 
authorized  some  of  the  loans  requested  by  the  Mayor 
this  margin  of  $748,983.47  would  have  been  practically 
wiped  out.  The  loan  which  he  requested  on  October  30, 
1911,  for  the  extension  of  Arlington  street  and  the 
widening  of  Ferdinand  street  ($520,000)  would  of  itself 
have  gone  far  to  exhaust  the  remaining  borrowing 
power. 

The  loans  authorized  by  the  City  Council,  with  the 
exception  of  the  $250,000  loan  for  sewerage  works, 
were  for  proper  objects  and  seem  to  have  been  neces- 
sary. The  annual  sewerage  works  loan  is  sanctioned 
by  precedent,  but  the  work  is  of  an  annually  recurrent 
nature,  and  moreover  a  large  part  of  the  money  is  spent 
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for  maintenance,  therefore  this  work  should  more 
properly  be  provided  for  by  taxes.  The  loan  of  April  12, 
1911,  of  $500,000  for  land 'and  buildings  for  schools 
which  the  School  Committee  voted  to  authorize,  was 
for  a  proper  object,  but  about  $137,000  of  this  amount 
could  have  been  provided  out  of  taxes  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  448  of  the  Acts  of  1901,  which  author- 
ize the  appropriation  by  the  School  Committee  for 
this  purpose  of  40  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  valuations 
upon  which  the  appropriations  of  the  City  Council  are 
based.  The  School  Committee  appropriated  from  taxes 
for  this  purpose  $405,000,  but  could  have  appropriated 
$542,166.73,  in  which  event  a  loan  for  about  $363,000 
would  have  been  sufficient. 


B.  The  City  Debt* 
As  the  financial  year  will  not  close  until  January  31, 
1912,  the  debt  statement  for  the  entire  financial  year 
cannot -now  be  presented.  On  December  31,  1911, 
the  net  city  debt  was  $72,833,964.71,  as  against 
$73,109,884.21  on  December  31,  1910,  a  reduction  of 
$275,919.50.  Exclusive  of  the  rapid  transit  debt,  the 
net  city  debt  was  $57,241,725.26  on  December  31,  1911, 
as  against  $57,692,511.32  on  December  31,  1910,  a 
reduction  of  $450,786.06.  This  shows  that,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  the  tendency  of  recent  years  to  increase  the 
debt  has  been  checked.  While  the  reduction  of  the 
debt  in  the  last  year  was  small  it  is  gratifying  as  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

6.  The  City  Debt  Plus  its  Share  of  the  State 
AND  Metropolitan  District  Debts. 
The  net  debt  obligation  of  the  city,  including  its 
share  of  the  net  state  and  metropolitan  district  debts, 
has  been  computed  as  of  November  30,  1911,  as 
November  30  is  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  state's 
financial  year.     The  city's  share  of  the  net  state  and 

>  Incluaye  of  tbe  SuSolk  County  debt. 
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metropolitan  district  debts  on  November  30,  1911,  was 
17,002,632.54  and  $37,838,659.45,  respectively,  as  com- 
pared with  $6,936,130.48  and  836, 125,161.49,  respectively, 
on  November  30, 1910,  an  increase  in  the  total  amount 
of  $1,780,000.02.  On  November  30,  1911,  the  net  city 
debt  was  $72,959,992.76,  as  against  $73,198,701.40  on 
November  30,  1910,  a  decrease  of  $238,708.64.  The 
total  net  indebtedness  of  the  city,  including  its  share 
of  the  state  and  metropohtan  district  debts,  was 
$117,801,284.75  on  November  30,  1911,  as  against 
$116,259,993.37  on  November  30,  1910,  an  increase  of 
$1,541,291.38. 

7.  The  Award  of  Conteacts. 
The  manner  in  which  contracts  involving  $1,000  or 
more,  and  which  under  the  law  require  public  advertise- 
ment for  bids,  have  been  awarded  in  the  last  two  years 
shows  a  marked  improvement  over  the  record  of  the 
Mayor  in  his  first  term,  1906-07  and  1907-08,  and  nearly 
equals  the  record  of  the  late  Mayor  Hibbard  in  the  years 
1908-09  and  1909^10.  The  records  are  not  complete,  as 
the  compilation  in  1909-10  stopped  at  September  9, 
1909,  the  date  when  the  law  went  into  effect  changing 
the  amount  required  to  be  advertised  from  $2,000  to 
$1,000,  and  the  compilation  in  the  present  year,  1911-12, 
has  only  been  brought  up  to  January  1,  1912.  From 
these  compilations,  however,  a  fair  comparison  can  be 
made.  From  February  1,  1910,  to  January  1,  1912, 
the  number  of  contracts  involving  $1,000  or  more  was 
818,  and  the  total  amount  involved  was  $7,102,802.35; 
and  716  contracts,  involving  $6,633,774.47,  were  adver- 
tised, being  87.5  per  cent,  in  number  and  93.3  per 
cent,  in  amount.  From  February  1, 1908,  to  September 
9,  1909,  the  number  was  371,  and. the  total  amount 
involved  $4,213,602.33;  and  337  contracts,  involving 
$4,013,195.91,  were  advertised,  being  90.8  per  cent,  in 
number  and  95.2  per  cent,  in  amount.  From  January 
1, 1906,  to  January  31, 1908  (the  entire  first  term  of  the 
present  Mayor  and  one  month  of  his  immediate  prede- 
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cessor),  the  number  was  338,  and  the  total  amount 
involved,  $5,046,730.25;  and  159  contracts,  involving 
$3,573,066.71,  were  advertised,  being  47  per  cent,  in 
number  and  70.7  per  cent,  in  amount. 

8.  Land  Purchases. 
The  figures  of  the  land  purchases  during  the  current 
year  have  been  compiled  up  to  January  1,  1912,  and 
show  that  the  city  has  paid  for  thirty-three  parcels 
$371,444.95,  or  approximately  27  per  cent,  above  their 
total  assessed  valuation.  The  land-takings  which  were 
settled  out  of  court  cost  the  city  approximately  25  per 
cent,  above  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  land, 
while  those  which  were  tried  in  court  cost  approxi- 
mately 43  per  cent,  above  the  assessed  valuations. 

VII.     THE    OPERATION    OF    THE    CHARTER 
AMENDMENTS. 
The  charter  amendments  have  now  been  tested  in  the 
first  two  years  of  their  operation  and  they  have  stood 
the  test  well. 

1.    Appointment  of  Heads  of  Departments. 

The  provision  in  the  charter  requiring  the  Civil 
Service  Commission's  approval  as  to  qualifications  of 
the  persons  appointed  by  the  Mayor  as  heads  of  depart- 
ments has  helped  to  procure  a  number  of  good  appoint- 
ments and  to  defeat  some  bad  ones.  The  net  result 
can  be  seen  in  the  improvement  in  appointments  in  the 
last  two  years  as  contrasted  with  the  appointments  by 
the  same  Mayor  in  1906-07  and  1907-08  under  the  old 
charter. 

2.    Contracts. 

The  provision  in  the  new  charter  requiring  public 
advertisement  for  bids  on  contracts  involving  $1,000  or 
more  has  resulted  in  a  marked  improvement  in  this 
branch  of  the  city's  business  as  the  contrast  between 
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the  records  of  the  present  Mayor  under  the  old  and  the 
new  charters  has  shown. 

•  3.  Loans. 
The  borrowing  power  has  been  exercised  with  far 
greater  care  during  the  two  years  of  the  operation  of 
the  charter  amendments  than  it  was  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  Mayor  under  the  old  charter. 
This  result  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  character  of  the 
new  City  Council  and  the  charter  amendments  requir- 
ing two  separate  readings  and  two  separate  votes  to 
pass  a  loan. 

4.    The  Small  City  Council  Elected  at  Lakge. 

The  provision  in  the  charter  amendments  for  a  small 
Council  elected  at  liu-ge  continues  to  be  successful  in 
operation.  The  Council  has  been  a  bulwark  against 
improvident  long-term  contracts  for  street  lighting  and 
refuse  disposal.  It  has  carefully  guarded  the  city's 
financial  interests  in  passing  upon  loans,  thereby  main- 
taining in  this  respect  its  excellent  record  of  last  year. 
The  old  form  of  general  loan  bill,  made  up  on  sectional 
lines,  worked  through  by  log-rolling  methods  and  passed 
as  a  compromise  measure,  has  ceased  to  exist  under  the 
new  City  Council.  Moreover,  as  already  stated,  many 
improvements  of  a  permanent  character  have  been  pro- 
vided from  taxes  or  revenue.  This  keeps  down  the  debt, 
thus  protecting  the  city  from  interest  charges,  and  it 
applies  to  objects  that  are  beneficial  to  the  entire  com- 
munity money  which  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  would 
be  used  in  large  part  to  swell  an  already  inflated  munic- 
ipal pay  roll.  While  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
theory  that  permanent  improvements  should  be  pro- 
vided by  loans,  thus  spreading  the  burden  over  many 
years  instead  of  confining  it  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
present  year,  the  fact  is  that  most  of  the  so-called  per- 
manent improvements  are  of  an  annually  recurrent 
nature  which,  on  practical  grounds,  should  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  city's  expense  account.    In  the  year  1911-12       i 
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the  only  appropriation  which  the  Council  made  from 
taxes  or  revenue  that  it  might  have  been  warranted  in 
providing  for  by  loan  was  the  item  of  $800,000  for  an 
annex  to  the  City  Hall;  but  if  this  had  been  done  one 
or  more  necessary  objects  of  loans  would  have  been 
excluded  and  the  borrowing  capacity,  which  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1911,  was  $748,983.47,  would  have  been  either 
entirety  or  almost  exhausted. 

The  record  of  the  Council  in  the  last  two  years  is  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  charge  made  by  the  opponents 
of  a  small  Council  elected  at  large,  namely,  that  districts 
without  direct  representation  would  not  receive  a  fair 
share  of  local  improvements.  There  has  been  no  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  the  wards  or  districts  in  which 
the  members  of  the  Council  live.  On  the  contrary,  it 
happened  that  such  districts  have  not  fared  as  well  as 
the  so-called  unrepresented  districts.  The  appropria- 
tions for  such  improvements  seem  to  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  with- 
out discrimination  in  favor  of  or  against  any  particular 
section  of  the  city. 

6.    Nominations  and  Elections  fob  Municipal 

Offices. 

A.     Municipal  Nominations. 

The  charter  provision  which  abolished  the  primary 
and  substituted  the  system  of  nomination  by  petition 
has  been  of  decided  advantage  to  the  city.  It  has  saved 
the  city  money,  as  the  expense  of  the  primary  system 
exceeded  that  of  the  petition  system.  It  has  also  saved 
the  candidates  the  expense  and  trouble  of  the  preliminary 
campaign  for  nomination  in  the  primaries.  On  the 
whole,  it  has  resulted  in  an  improvement  as  to  character 
and  qualifications  in  the  candidates  for  municipal  office. 

B.     Municipal  Elections. 
In  most  instances  the  municipal  elections  held  under 
the  new  charter  have  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  better 
qualified  among  the  candidates.    The  absence  both  of 
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party  nominations  and  of  party  labels  on  the  ballot 
has  prevented  the  dominance  of  the  City  Coimcil  by 
either  of  the  national  pohtical  parties,  and  has  left  the 
Council  free  to  transact  its  business  solely  with  regard 
to  the  interests  of  all  the  citizens  irrespective  of  national 
party  considerations  or  sectional  clamor.  The  holding 
of  the  city  election  at  a  date  two  months  later  than  the 
state  election,  after  the  momentum  of  the  state  cam- 
paign has  been  spent,  has  largely  prevented  the  pro- 
jection into  the  municipal  election  of  party  passion  and 
prejudice  engendered  in  the  state  election. 

6.  Alleged  Defects  in  the  NoMiNAtiNO 
System. 
The  only  defect  alleged  which  merits  serious  con- 
sideration is  that  too  many  signatures  are  required  on  a 
nomination  petition.  To  get  5,000  signatures  has  been 
difficult,  and  various  objectionable  expedients  have 
been  devised.  In  some  cases  canvassers  have  been 
paid  for  each  signature  procured,  and  in  others  forgery 
of  names  has  been  resorted  to.  While  these  evils  are 
serious,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  far  less 
demoralizing  than  the  vituperation,  fraud  and  intimi- 
dation which  characterized  the  operation  of  the  primary 
system  of  nominations  for  municipal  office  in  this  city. 
Again,  while  it  has  been  found  impossible  for  some  to 
procure  the  necessary  5,000  signatures,  the  community 
has  suffered  no  loss  by  their  failure  to  procure  a  place 
on  the  ballot.  No  one  who  had  the  slightest  possibility 
of  election  has  been  unable  to  procure  the  necessary 
signatures,  and  it  has  been  a  distinct  advantage  to  the 
voters  to  have  had  a  short  ballot  containing  only  the 
names  of  the  small  number  who  had  a  chance  of  election, 
unencumbered  by  the  names  of  many  who  had  no 
chance  whatever  of  election.  Weighed  in  the  scales 
of  the  city's  interests  the  merits  of  the  short  ballot  have 
greatly  overbalanced  the  sentimental  considerations 
arising  out  of  the  exclusion  of  the  disappointed  aspirants 
for  nomination. 
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Finally,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  practice 
of  paying  canvassers  for  procuring  signatures  has  greatly 
diminished  since  the  first  election  under  the  new  charter. 
In  the  first  election  the  difficulties  of  procuring  5,000 
signatures  were  underestimated,  hence  the  effective 
circulation  of  nomination  papers  was  somewhat  delayed, 
owing  to  insufficient  preparation.  This  year  prepara- 
tions were  begun  earlier  and  less  difficulty  was  encoun- 
tered. Next  year  the  difficulties  may  diminish  still 
more,  and  the  commission  believes  that  eventually 
the  system  will  meet  with  general  acceptance.  If  the 
Election  Commissioners  prosecute  cases  of  forgery 
brought  to  their  attention  such  offences  will  soon  cease. 
Nothing  is  required  here  except  alertness  and  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  Election  Commissioners  and  a  ready 
response  by  the  District  Attorney. 

VIII.  CONCLUSIONS. 
The  commission  believes  that  those  branches  of  the 
city's  business  which  have  been  directly  affected  by  the 
charter  amendments  have  been  improved;  that  many 
of  the  abuses  which  characterized  the  operation  of  the 
old  charter  have  ceased;  that  the  new  system  of  nomi- 
nations and  elections  has  worked  well;  in  short,  that 
the  value  of  the  charter  amendments  has  been  proved 
by  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years.  There  is  no 
demand  for  a  reduction  of  the  large  powers  which  the 
charter  amendments  give  the  Mayor,  and  while  such 
large  powers  exist  it  would  be  unwise  to  remove  any  of 
the  restraints  which  the  charter  amendments  have  placed 
upon  him.  The  large  powers  and  the  reciprocal 
restraints  are  parts  of  the  same  plan  and  if  the 
restraints  are  removed  the  powers  should  at  the  same 
time  be  reduced. 

IX.     RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  GENERAL 

COURT. 
1.     That  the  General  Court  scrutinize  carefully  every 
bill  presented  which  provides  for  the  borrowing  of  money 
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by  the  city,  or  for  the  creation  of  new  offices  in  the 
city  or  the  County  of  Suffolk,  or  for  pensions  for  city 
or  county  employees;  and  that  no  bill  providing  for  these 
objects,  or  otherwiseaffectingthecity'gfinancial  interests, 
be  passed  except  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council, 

2.  That  the  bill  be  passed  which  authorizes  the 
appropriation  by  the  School  Committee  of  the  City 
of  Boston  of  two  cents  on  each  one  thoxisand  dollare 
of  the  valuations  upon  which  appropriations  of  the 
City  Council  are  based  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  the  extended  use  of  school  buildings. 

3.  That  the  Laborers'  Pension  Act  (chapter  413  of  the 
Acta  of  1911)  be  amended  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission,  as  hereinbefore  suggested. 

4.  That  the  bill  be  passed  which  provides  for  the 
payment  by  the  Commonwealth  of  one-third  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  city  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  the  Superior  Court  for 
Suffolk  County,  and  the  Land  Court,  and  of  one-third 
of  the  expense  of  the  city  for  heating,  hghting  and  care 
of  the  Suffolk  County  Courthouse. 

5.  That  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Mayor  be  passed 
which  provides  for  placing  under  Civil  Service  the 
employees  of  the  Collecting  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ments of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Respectfidly  submitted, 

.John  A.  Sullivan,  Chairman. 
John  F.  Moors. 
Geofpbet  B.  Lbht. 
Charles  P.  Curtis. 
Francis  N.  Balch. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  MAYOR  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  CHILDREN'S  INSTITUTIONS 
DEPARTMENT. 


Boston,  February  I,  1911. 

Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor: 

Sir, —  On  September  24,  1910,  Your  Honor  requested 
the  Finance  Commission  to  consider  whether  the 
Legislature  should  be  asked  for  authority  to  transfer 
to  the  state  the  duty  of  providing  for  boys  now  sent  to 
the  Suffolk  School  for  Boys  at  Rainsford  Island  and 
there  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  commission  has  considered  the  question  and 
respectfully  submits  its  report  herewith. 

The  financial  question  involved  is  whether  the  Com- 
monwealth should  pay  for  the  care  of  Boston  boys, 
such  as  are  now  sent  to  the  Suffolk  School,  as  it  does 
for  boys  who  live  in  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  state 
and  are  sent  to  state  institutions;  or  whether  the  City 
of  Boston  should  continue  the  maintenance  of  the 
Suffolk  School  at  its  sole  expense,  and  at  the  same  time 
pay  about  35  per  cent,  (as  its  share  of  the  state  tax)  of 
the  cost  of  all  similar  institutions  in  the  state. 

The  city  pays  about  $50,000  annually  for  maintaining 
the  Suffolk  School.  If  it  were  maintained  by  the  state 
the  city  would  pay  only  its  share  of  the  state  tax  for 
this  institution,  about  one-third  of  the  entire  cost, 
and  would  thus  save  about  $33,000  a  year. 

The  opportunity  to  save  this  large  amount  of  money 
should  not  be  neglected  by  the  city  unless  it  shoidd 
appear  that  the  boys  transferred  to  the  state  schools 
would  not  be  as  well  taken  care  of  as  they  are  at  the 
Suffolk  School.  In  order  to  learn  whether  the  transfer 
would  be  beneficial,  the  Finance  Commission  caused 
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an  investigation  to  be  made  of  the  conditions  existing 
at  the  -Suffolk  School  for  Boys,  the  Lyman  School  at 
Westborough  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Boye  at 
Shirley.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation  the  com- 
mission has  concluded  that  the  condition  of  the  boys 
would  on  the  whole  be  improved  by  the  transfer. 

The  following  objections,  however,  were  raised  to  the 
transfer: 

1.  That  the  state  schools,  by  reason  of  their  distance 
from  the  city  and  the  cost  of  transportation,  would  be 
inaccessible  to  many  Boston  parents. 

2.  That  boys  of  the  Catholic  faith  might  upon 
reaching  the  probation  period  be  placed  out  with  families 
of  a  different  faith,  if  the  duty  of  placing  out  were 
transferred  from  the  trustees  of  the  Boston  school  to 
the  trustees  of  the  state  schools. 

3.  That  more  Boston  boys  would  be  taught  farming 
and  fewer  would  receive  industrial  training  if  they 
were  sent  to  the  state  schools. 

4.  That  fewer  probationers  would  be  placed  with 
their  own  families  by  the  trustees  of  the  state  schools 
than  are  so  placed  by  the  trustees  of  the  Suffolk  School, 
and  that  consequently  there  would  be  more  estrange- 
ments between  children  and  parents. 

Consideration  of  these  Objections. 
1.  Inaccessibility. —  The  City  of  Boston  now  fur- 
nishes free  passage  on  the  boat  which  goes  to  the  Suffolk 
School  at  Rainsford  Island,  but  it  would  cost  75  cents 
for  a  round  trip  to  the  Lyman  School  at  Westborough, 
$1.22  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and  S1.30  on  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  for  a 
round  trip  to  the  Berlin  Branch  of  the  Lyman  School, 
and  81.82  for  a  round  trip  to  the  Shirley  School.  If  the 
parents  of  the  boys  were  obliged  to  incur  this  expense 
■  the  number  of  visits  would  undoubtedly  be  lessened, 
as  the  parents  of  such  children  are  usually  poor.  Boston 
parents  would  then  be  in  the  same  position  as  parents 
who  reside  in  otheY  cities  and  towns  of  the  Common- 
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wealth,  as  the  latter  are  obliged  to  pay  for  their  trans- 
portation to  the  state  institutions,  and  in  many  cases 
from  points  at  a  greater  distance  than  the  distance 
between  such  institutions  and  the  City  of  Boston.  If 
the  law  permits  it,  an  appropriation  could  be  made 
by  the  city  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  Boston 
parents.  The  amount  needed  for  this  purpose  would  not 
be  more  than  $2,000,  and  probably  would  not  exceed 
$1,000.  If  the  city  should  appropriate  the  money, 
Boston  parents  would  be  able  to  make  as  many  visits 
to  the  state  institutions  as  they  now  make  to  the  Suffolk 
School.  Moreover,  the  visits  would  be  longer  in 
duration,  as  the  rules  of  the  Suffolk  School  restrict  such 
visits  to  one-half  hour  once  a  month,  whereas  at  the 
Lyman  School  a  two  hours'  visit  once  a  month  is  per- 
mitted; at  the  Berlin  Branch  of  the  Lyman  School  one 
visit  a  month  is  permitted  and  the  visitor  may  remain 
all  day  if  he  chooses,  and  at  the  Shirley  School  one 
visit  a  month  is  permitted  for  a  time  as  long  as  the 
superintendent  sees  fit  to  allow. 

2.  Religious  Difficulties. —  It  is  admitted  that  the 
opportunities  for  reUgious  instruction  at  the  Lyman 
and  Shirley  Schools  are  as  good  as  those  afforded  at 
the  Suffolk  School;  and  no  complaints  of  discrimina- 
tion against  boys  of  any  faith  have  been  made  so  far 
as  religious  instruction  at  the  schools  themselves  is 
concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
trustees  of  the  Lyman  School  have  not  found  Catholic 
homes  for  as  large  a  percentage  of  their  Catholic  boys 
who  have  reached  the  probation  period  as  the  trustees 
of  the  Boston  institution  have.  Thus,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Lyman  School  Probationers,  in  a  report 
made  .in  August  of  last  year,  said  : 

Of  the  boys  at  board,  31  Protestant  boys  are  in  Protestant 
homes,  15  Catholic  boys  in  Catholic  homes,  and  35  Catholic 
boys  in  Protestant  homes.  ...  Of  the  boys  in  the  second 
list,  those  earning  wages  and  self-supporting,  52  Protestuit 
boys  are  in  Protestant  homes,  13  Catholic  boys  in  Catholic 
homes,  and  58  Catholic  boys  in  Protestant  homes. 
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From  this  it  appears  that  of  121  Roman  Catholic 
boys  in  the  Placing-Out  Division  of  the  Lyman  School, 
93  or  76.8  per  cent  had  been  placed  with  Protestant 
families,  and  only  28  or  23.2  per  cent,  had  been  placed 
with  people  of  their  own  faith.  But  the  list  of  Suffolk 
School  boys,  on  November  14  of  last  year,  showed  that 
of  the  33  boarded  out  or  indentured  all  had  been  placed 
with  people  of  their  own  faith,  and  29  of  these  boys 
were  Roman  CathoUcs.  Notwithstanding  these  facts, 
the  reports  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Lyman  School 
indicate  that  constant  efforts  are  being  made  to  find 
homes  for  children  in  families  of  their  own  faith,  and 
the  cooperation  of  Catholic  clergymen  is  earnestly 
sought.  It  also  appears  that  even  though  children  are 
not  placed  in  the  homes  of  people  of  their  own  faith,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  have  such  children  attend  the  church 
to  which  their  parents  belong.  In  such  cases  the  follow- 
ing notice  is  sent  to  the  pastor: 

Webtboro,  Mass. 

To  the  pastor  of church, 


Owing  to  our  inability  to  find  a. suitable  Catholic  home  for 

we  have  temporarily  placed  him  with 

Mr 

.       ,     ,    at  work  for  wages, 
where  he  is     ,  ,        ,  ^ 

at  board. 

We  bespeak  your  interest  and  kind  offices  in  his  behalf. 

He  is  instructed  to  attend  yoiu-  church  regularly. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Ltman  School  for  Bore.  Visitor. 

The  Finance  Commission  believes  that  the  trustees 
of  the  Lyman  School  can  succeed  as  well  as  the  trustees 
of  the  Children's  Institutions  Department  of  Boston 
in  placing  children  out  with  famiUes  of  their  own  relig- 
ious faith;  and  it  is  confident  that  after  the  proposed 
transfer  has  been  made  the  placing-out  will  be  conducted 
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with  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  religious  sentiments 
of  the  children,  their  parents  and  the  entire  community. 
This  branch  of  the  work  should  be  transacted  so  as  to 
leave  no  possible  room  for  legitimate  complaint  from 
people  of  any  religious  belief. 

3.  Unsuilai>le  Training  for  City  Boys. —  It  has  been 
urged  that  more  Boston  boys  would  be  taught  farming 
at  the  state  schools,  and  thus  made  less  fit  for  city  voca- 
tions. The  commission  believes  that  the  opportunities 
to  learn  farming,  which  the  state  schools  afford,  would 
benefit  Boston  boys  who  are  now  denied  such  opportu- 
nities at  the  Suffolk  School.  The  many  advantages  of 
farm  training  for  boys  who  have  lived  under  unwhole- 
some physical  and  moral  conditions  in  the  city  are 
obvious.  There  are,  however,  at  the  state  schools 
ample  faciUties  for  giving  industrial  training  to  such 
boys  as  are  not  adapted  to  farm  work.  Thus,  although 
the  facilities  for  making  shoes  at  the  Suffolk  School  are 
better  than  at  the  Lyman  School,  the  latter  school 
has  greater  opportunity  for  training  in  carpentry,  cab- 
inet work,  woodtuming,  blacksmithing,  laundry  work, 
masonry  and  painting.  The  facilities  for  industrial 
training  at  the  Shirley  School  seem  well  adapted  for  the 
uses  of  the  class  of  boys  who  are  sent  there.  At  both 
institutions  there  is  plenty  of  land  available  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buUdings  which  may  be  required  to  increase 
the  faciUties  for  jnanual  training.  At  the  Suffolk  School, 
owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  land,  there  are  no  oppor- 
tunities for  such  expansion. 

The  commission  believes  that  the  welfare  of  the  boys 
who  are  now  sent  to  the  Suffolk  School  would  be  pro- 
moted in  a  high  degree  if  they  were  allowed  to  embrace 
the  more  liberal  opportunities  for  both  agricultural  and 
industrial  training  which  the  state  schools  afford. 

4.  Family  Estrangements. —  It  has  been  said  that  as 
the  Lyman  School  trustees  place  out  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  probationers  with  their  own  families  than  the 
trustees  of  the  Suffolk  School  do,  there  would  be  more 
estrangements   between   parents   and   children   if   the 
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Suffolk  School  boys  were  put  under  the  control  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Lyman  School.  In  the  year  ending 
January  31,  1910,  about  72  per  cent,  of  the  boys  released 
from  the  Suffolk  School  on  probation  were  sent  to  their 
own  homes,  and  in  the  year  ending  November  30, 1909, 
only  about  57  per  cent,  of  those  released  from  the 
Lyman  School  on  probation  were  sent  home.  The 
purpose  underlying  the  action  of  the  two  Boards  is  the 
same,  namely,  to  secure  for  each  boy  the  best  home 
available,  both  Boards  giving  great  weight  to  the 
influence  of  family  life  in  the  development  of  character. 
The  difference  in  results  seems  to  be  due  to  the  different 
standards  of  fitness  to  receive  children  which  each  Board 
sets  for  the  families  of  such  children.  The  Finance 
Commission  does  not  undertake  to  decide  as  to  which 
of  the  two  methods  is  better  adapted  to  reform  the  boys. 
It  believes,  however,  that  the  care  and  custody  of  such 
boys  is  a  proper  state  function,  and  that  the  city  of 
Boston,  like  all  other  municipalities  in  the  state,  should 
leave  this  function  to  be  exercised  by  the  state,  confident 
that  it  will  be  exercised  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  commission  believes  that  none  of  these  objec- 
tions herein  enumerated  are  of  sufficient  weight  to 
induce  Your  Honor  to  refrain  from  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  financial  advantage  to  the  city  and  the 
many  advantages  to  the  boys  which  would  result  from 
the  transfer  in  question. 

The  Advantages  of  the  Transfeb. 
1.  At  the  Lyman  and  Shirley  Schools  the  boys  are 
distributed  in  cottages,  thus  removing  to  some  extent 
the  institutional  appearance  of  the  schools  and  giving 
them  a  greater  resemblance  to  family  life.  The  boys 
thus  housed  are  more  comfortable  and  at  the  same 
time  are  brought  under  better  discipline  than  if  a  large 
number  of  them  were  confined  to  one  building.  On 
the  other  band,  all  the  boys  at  the  Suffolk  School, 
except  a  few  who  are  kept  in  a  small  building  at  the 
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Point,  are  housed  in  one  main  building  built  more  than 
eighty  years  ago,  formerly  used  as  an  almshouse,  and 
resembling  a  prison  more  than  a  modern  reform  school. 
At  the  Suffolk  School  there  is  far  less  opportunity 
than  at  the  state  schools  for  grouping  the  boys  accord- 
ing to  age  and  conduct.  At  the  former  school  the 
separation  of  the  younger  and  more  innocent  from  the 
older  and  more  hardened  offenders  —  a  vital  feature 
in  enlightened  correctional  work  —  cannot  be  effected 
to  the  extent  that  is  necessary. 

2.  The  bathing  facilities  at  both  the  Lyman  and 
Shirley  Schools  are  superior  to  those  at  the  Suffolk 
School.  At  the  Lyman  School  there  is  a  swimming 
pool  of  56,000  gallons  capacity  and  shower  baths  in  the 
gymn^ium.  At  both  the  Lyman  and  Shirley  Schools 
there  is  a  shower  bath  in  every  cottage.  At  the  Suffolk 
School,  however,  the  shower  baths  are  located  in  a 
washroom  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building  and 
must  serve  not  only  all  the  boys  who  are  housed  in  the 
main  building,  but  also  those  who  are  kept  in  the  small 
building  at  the  Point. 

3.  The  facihties  for  recreation  at  the  state  schools 
are  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  Suffolk  School. 
There  are  more  opportunities  for  baseball,  football, 
skating,  coasting  and  other  out-door  sports.  At  the 
Shirley  School  the  boys  have  plenty  of  open  space 
to  play  in;  they  have  one  regular  playground;  they 
also  have  sitting  rooms  in  each  cottage,  and  in  one  of 
the  cottages  a  large  playroom  which  occupies  the 
entire  basement.  At  the  Lyman  School  there  is  a 
gymnasium  60  by  50  feet,  and  each  cottage  has  a  play- 
ground of  its  own.  There  is  a  sitting  room  and  a  base- 
ment playroom  in  each  of  the  cottages  except  two  or 
three  of  the  older  ones. 

In  all  these  respects  the  Suffolk  School  is  deficient. 
It  has  no  gymnasium.  It  has  only  one  regular  play- 
ground one  and  one-half  acres  in  size.  There  is  one 
playroom  30  by  76  feet  in  the  main  building,  and  a 
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playroom  18  by  45  feet  connected  with  the  small  build- 
ing on  the  Point.  There  are  no  sitting  rooms  in 
either  building.  In  short,  as  compared  with  the  state 
schools,  the  recreation  facilities  at  the  Suffolk  School 
are  decidedly  inferior. 

4.  In  respect  to  the  amount  of  land  at  the  city  and 
the  state  institutions,  the  opportunity  for  erecting 
additional  buildings,  and  the  relative  amount  of  room 
per  inmate,  the  state  schools  are  vastly  superior  to  the 
Suffolk  School,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


.     School. 
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In  respect  to  the  hospital  facilities,  the  medical 
treatment  of  inmates,  the  facilities  for  general  educa- 
tion and  for  religious  devotion,  the  state  institutions 
are  at  no  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  Suffolk 
School  for  Boys,  and  in  none  of  these  respects  would 
the  Suffolk  School  boys  suffer  should  the  suggested 
transfer  be  made.  In  many  other  respects  already 
noted  the  condition  of  the  boys  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  transfer. 

The  commission  has  noted  that  in  1908  a  committee 
of  the  Common  Council  made  a  report  which  recognized 
the  unfitness  of  the  existing  buildings  and  the  lack  of 
necessary  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  the  Suffolk 
School,  but  recommended  its  retention  by  the  city,  a 
recommendation  apparently  based  largely  upon  the 
belief  that  the  additional  land  required- could  be  obtained 
by  filling  in  along  the  waterfront.  In  1909  an  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  was  made  for  filling  in,  but  as  the 
lowest  price  bid  for  filling  in  a  single  acre  was  far 
in  excess  of  the  total  appropriation  the  project  was 
abandoned. 
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Successive  boards  of  trustees  have  been  of  the  opinion 
that  the  school  at  Rainsford  Island  should  be  abandoned, 
the  only  difference  of  opinion  among  them  being  as  to 
whether  the  duty  of  caring  for  such  boys  should  be 
taken  over  by  the  state  or  whether  the  city  should 
continue  the  work  by  providing  a  new  school  on  the 
mainland.  The  cost  of  such  a  new  school,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  city  government 
as  prohibitive.  To  provide  for  these  boys  according 
to  modern  standards  would  require  four  cottages,  a 
school,  a  hospital,  a  gymnasium,  officers'  quarters, 
several  shops  for  use  in  industrial  training,  machinery, 
tools,  furniture  and  other  equipment.  The  plant, 
exclusive  of  the  land,  would  cost  from  $250,000  to 
$300,000.  A  way  to  meet  this  heavy  expense  was 
provided  by  chapter  359  of  the  Acts  of  1901,  which 
authorized  the  City  Treasurer  to  issue  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $300,000  for  this  purpose,  the  act  to  become 
effective  upon  acceptance  by  the  City  Council.  The 
act  was  never  accepted  and  no  effort  has  since  been 
made  to  provide  a  new  school  on  the  mainland. 

Since  1905  a  minority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  has 
persistently  urged  the  abandonment  of  the  Suffolk 
School  and  the  transfer  of  its  functions  to  the  state. 
In  a  report  for  the  year  1909-10,  three  of  the  seven 
trustees  stated  their  views  as  follows: 

For  some  years  there  has  been  a  growing  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  city  to  abandon  the  Suffolk 
School. 

Beginnii^  in  1905,  for  the  last  hve  years  we  have  been  calling 
attention  to  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  institution  for  the 
work  it  is  supposed  to  do.  Out  of  date,  out  of  repair,  and 
needing  so  much  to  bring  the  school  up  to  standard  as  to  be 
out  of  the  question  from  any  economic  point  of  view,  the 
institution  is  kept  going  almost  entirely  through  the  person- 
ality of  the  superintendent  and  some  of  his  staff. 

It  is  costing  the  city  more  per  boy  to  give  less  advantages 
and  truning  than  the  state  for  the  same  class  of  work. 
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In  the  Lyman  School  and  in  the  new  industrial  school  for 
boys  at  Shirley,  the  state  has  now  established  and  maintains 
institutions  capable  of  giving  this  class  of  boys  of  the  whole 
state  suitable  accommodation  and  training. 

Boston  is  paying  approximately  40  per  cent,  of  the  expense 
of  these  schools  and  has  equal  privilege  with  the  rest  of  the 
state  to  have  its  boys  taken  care  of  in  these  institutions.  Yet 
Boston  insists  on  duplicating  these  expenses  to  run  its  own 
local  school  as  a  survival  of  an  old  system  that  has  loi^  dis- 
appeared from  the  rest  of  the  state.  There  is  not  a  single 
at^ument  to  justify  this,  yet  it  remains  as  a  monument  of  the 
inertia  that  handicaps  a  modem  city's  development  when 
the  improvement  calls  for  cutting  salaried  places  from  the 
city  pay  roll. 

The  boys  would  have  better  facilities  for  being  trained  in 
the  state  institutions  at  less  cost.  The  distribution  of  the 
state  boys  among  the  Lyman  School,  Shirley  School,  and 
Concord  Reformatory  offers  a  greater  protection  to  the  indi- 
vidual youth  and  better  facility  for  the  adequate  handling 
of  the  needs  of  certwn  boys  than  can  be  afforded  at  the  Suffolk 
School  where  150  boys  are  placed  together  more  or  less  entirely 
on  an  age  basis.  It  must  be  only  a  question  of  time  when 
the  city  abandons  this  waste  of  money  and  of  youths.  We 
recommend  that  it  be  now,  and  that  the  Legislature  of  1910 
be  asked  for  authority  to  transfer  to  the  Lyman  and  Shirley 
Schools  the  boys  now  at  Rainsford  and  that  the  Suffolk  School 
be  abandoned. 

The  Finance  Commission  agrees  with  the  views 
expressed  in  Your  Honor's  letter  of  September  24, 
1910,  which  quotes  an  extract  from  the  minority  opinion 
and  in  commenting  upon  it  states  that  you  "do  not 
find  that  the  majority  report  fairiy  meets  and  answers 
this  criticism." 

Placinq-Out  Division. 

In  the  course  of  its  investigation  the  attention  of  the 
Finance  Commission  was  called  to  another  duplication 
by  the  Children's  Institutions  Department  of  work  per- 
formed by  the  state,  namely,  the  placing  out  of  children 
directly  committed  to  the  trustees  by  the  courts.  The 
neglected  and  dependent  children  from  all  municipalities 
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in  the  Commonwealth,  except  the  City  of  Boston,  are 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  State  Board  of  Charity. 
It  is  only  in  the  City  of  Boston  that  a  local  agency 
is  maintained  for  the  placing  out  of  such  children. 
Here  neglected  and  dependent  children  are  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  Children's  Institutions  Trustees, 
and  by  them  placed  out  in  homes.  Most  of  the  objec- 
tions which  have  already  been  discussed  with  reference 
to  the  transfer  of  the  Suffolk  School  to  the  state  may 
also  be  urged  against  the  transfer  of  the  Placing-Out 
Division  of  the  Children's  Institutions  Department  to 
the  state.  The  commission  has  considered  these  objec- 
tions and  believes  that  they  do  not  afford  sufficient 
reason  for  preventing  the  transfer.  Moreover,  the  city 
could  save  an  even  large'r  amount  of  money  by  the 
transfer  of  this  function  than  it  could  by  the  transfer 
of  the  Suffolk  School.  Thus,  the  Placing-Out  and  Office 
Division  of  the  department  in  1909-10  cost  the  City 
of  Boston  $96,691.89  and  the  estimated  expense  in  the 
present  year  is  $102,294.85,  as  against  the  expenditures 
for  the  Suffolk  School  of  $52,960.97  and  $46,660  for 
the  same  years.  If  both  of  these  functions  now  exer- 
cised by  the  Children's  Institutions  Department  and 
costing  the  city  about  $149,000  a  year  were  transferred 
to  the  state  the  city  would  save  hereafter  approximately 
$96,000  a  year.  Even  if  82,000  should  be  appropriated 
for  the  transportation  of  parents  as  previously  suggested, 
the  saving  would  still  he  about  $94,000  a  year. 

Parental  School. 
The  Children's  Institutions  Trustees  have,  besides 
the  duty  of  maintaining  the  Suffolk  School  and  the 
Placing-Out  and  Office  Division,  the  duty  of  maintain- 
ing a  school  for  truants,  known  as  the  Parental  School, 
at  West  Roxbury.  During  the  course  of  the  commis- 
sion's investigation  of  the  question  of  transferring  the 
Suffolk  School  to  the  state,  certain  immoral  practices 
among  the  boys  at  the  Parental  School  were  revealed. 
The  commission's  counsel,  with  the  aid  of  an  expert 
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Btenographer,  conducted  an  inquiry  at  the  school  itself. 
The  testimony  taken  in  this  examination  has  been  for- 
warded to  Your  Honor.  With  all  the  facts  in  your 
possession  Your  Honor  is  In  a  position  to  take  any 
action  in  the  case  that  seems  to  be  necessary.  The 
commission,  for  reasons  already  stated  in  private  com- 
munications to  Your  Honor,  does  not  believe  it  to  be 
in  the  public  interest  to  disclose  the  facts  elicited  in 
this  investigation;  but  if  Your  Honor  should  take 
another  view  of  the  case  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
full  disclosure  by  you  of  all  the  facts. 

The  commission  respectfully  suggests  that  Yoiu  Honor 
consider  the  abolition  at  a  later  date  of  the  Parental 
School.  It  seems  probable  that  an  extension  of  the 
School  Comnuttee's  present  system  of  discipUnary 
classes  and  a  further  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
truant  officers  would  render  the  maintenance  of  the 
Parental  School  unnecessary. 

Legislation  Requested. 

The  commission  reached  its  conclusions  respecting 
the  proposed  transfer  shortly  before  the  time  expired  in 
which  bills  could  be  introduced  in  the  Legislature,  and, 
as  the  transfer  must  be  authorized  by  the  Legislature, 
the  commission  filed  a  bill  and  petition  requesting  such 
authority.  A  copy  of  the  bill  is  hereto  annexed.  Its 
purpose  is  to  reduce  gradually  the  number  of  inmates 
of  the  Suffolk  School  by  prohibiting  commitments 
thereto  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  by 
transferring  the  present  inmates  to  the  state  schools 
from  time  to  time.  The  transfer  of  the  inmates  is  to 
be  made  by  the  trustees  of  the  Children's  Institutions 
Department  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charity. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Children's  Institu- 
tions Trustees  shall  not  accept  further  commitments 
or  applications  for  the  care  of  neglected  or  dependent 
children,  and  that  all  future  commitments  of  such 
children  and  applications  for  the  custody  of  them  shall 
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be  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Charity.  It  is  provided 
that  all  powers  and  duties  of  the  trustees  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Institutions  Department  respecting  the  placing 
out  of  children  committed  to  their  care  or  committed 
to  tKe  Suffolk  School  shall  be  exercised  and  performed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charity.  It  is  also  provided 
that  if  the  number  of  inmates  of  the  Suffolk  School 
shall  be  reduced  to  fifty  at  any  time  within  two  years 
the  remaining  inmates  shall  be  placed  out,  transferred, 
or  released,  and  the  Suffolk  School  for  Boys  thereupon 
discontinued.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  remaining 
inmates,  whether  more  or  less  than  fifty,  shall  be  re- 
moved from  the  Suffolk  School  and  the  school  there- 
upon abandoned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
In  the  Year  One  Thousand  Nme  Hundred  and  Eleven. 


An  Act  Relating  to  the  Suffolk  School  for  Bots, 
AND   the   Transfer   of   Certain    Powers   and 
Duties     from     the     Children's     Institutions 
Department  of  the   City  of  Boston  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charity. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  as  follows: 
Section  1.    No    commitment    of    any    child    shall 
hereafter  be  made  by  any  court  to  the  Suffolk  School 
for  Boys.     Boys  in  the  city  of  Boston  who,  under  laws 
existing  at  the  time  this  act  takes  effect,  might  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Suffolk  School  for  Boys,  may  instead 
thereof   be   committed    according    to    their   ages,    and 
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subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  governing  such  com- 
mitments, to  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  or  to  the 
Industrial  School  for  Boys,  or  to  any  other  institution 
authorized  by  law. 

Section  2.  After  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  Trom 
the  time  when  this  act  takes  effect,  all  powers  and 
duties  conferred  by  law  upon  the  trustees  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Institutions  Department  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
respecting  the  placing  out  of  children  committed  to 
their  care  or  committed  to  the  Suffolk  School  for  Boys, 
shall  be  exercised  and  performed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charity. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  MAYOR  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  CONSUMPTIVES'  HOSPITAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


Boston,  Febru&iy  16,  1911. 

Hon.  John  F.  Fitzqebald,  Mayor: 

Sib, —  On  September  17,  1910,  Your  Honor  requested 
the  Finance  Commission  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  economic  and  social  problems  referred  to  in 
a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Consumptives'  Hospi- 
tal Trustees,  which  had  been  sent  to  Your  Honor  on 
September  15,  1910,  and  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to 
the  commission. 

The  problems  thus  referred  to  the  Finance  Commis- 
sion for  investigation  are  as  follows: 

1.  Whether  the  financial  relations  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  City  of  Boston,  arising  out  of 
their  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis, 
should  be  readjusted. 

2.  Whether  the  officials  of  the  City  of  Boston 
have  neglected  to  employ  existing  means  of  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  tuberculosis. 

3.  Whether  the  Boston  Consumptives'  Hospi- 
tal should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Boston 
Board  of  Health. 

4.  Whether  a  means  can  be  provided  for  pre- 
venting the  abuse  of  medical  charity  in  Boston. 

5.  Whether  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the 
preservation  of  the  public  from  the  dangers  of 
tuberculosis  should  be  amended  and  new  means  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  i>e  provided. 

Most  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  last  of  these 
problems  have  been  referred  to  the  state  commission 
appointed  under  chapter  76  of  the  Resolves  of  1910,  as 
appears  from  the  following  extract  from  the  resolve : 
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Resolved:  That  a  commisaion,  consisting  of  the  chairman 
of  the  state  board  of  health  and  six  others  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  two  each  from  the  state  board  of  health,  the 
state  board  of  charity,  and  the  state  commissioner  on  consiunpi- 
tive  hospitals,  is  hereby  instructed  to  investigate  the  means 
and  methods  now  employed  by  the  state  and  by  local  communi- 
ties in  caring  for  tubercular  patients  in  hospitals,  sanatoriums 
and  dispensaries  and,  if  it  be  found  advisable,  to  report  a  plan 
which,  by  correlating  the  said  means  and  methods,  will  pre- 
vent duplication  and  waste  of  effort..  Said  commission  shall 
investigate  and  report  particularly  as  to  the  relationship 
between  this  state  and  its  municipalities  in  the  care  of  tuber- 
cular patients,  both  in  respect  to  the  clafses  of  cases  cared  for 
and  to  the  apportionment  of  the  financial  burden  caused 
thereby; 

As  to  the  proper  use,  so  far  as  the  care  of  tuberculosis  is 
concerned,  of  the  state  institutions  at  Rutland,  North  Reading, 
Lakeville,  Westfield  and  Tewksbury; 

As  to  the  relation  which  such  state  institutions  should  bear 
to  hospitals  for  tubercular  patients  maintained  by  cities  and 
towns; 

As  to  the  power  of  the  state  board  of  health  to  require  cities 
and  towns  to  establish  such  hospitals; 

As  to  the  advisability  of  modifying  or  repealing  the  set- 
tlement laws  sd  far  as  the  same  apply  to  diseases  dangerous 
to  the  public  health; 

As  to  the  advisability  of  supplying  tubercular  patients  with 
food  at  their  homes,  and  the  best  means  of  so  doing,  if  to  do  so 
be  deemed  advisable; 

As  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  dispensaries  for  the 
discovery,  supervision  and  treatment  of  cases  of  tuberculosis 
by  the  agency  of  local  boards  of  health. 

The  state  commission  has  made  the  investigation, 
and  under  date  of  November  1,  1910,  submitted  an 
elaborate  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
copies  of  which  have  been  furnished  to  the  members 
of  the  present  Legislature. 

The  Finance  Commission  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  and  publishing  the  financial 
and  departmental  methods  of  the  City  of  Boston  and 
the  County  of  Suffolk;    and  while  all  the  problems 
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referred  to  the  commission  have  some  relation  to  the 
city's  finances,  the  character  of  some  of  them  is  chieffy 
medical  and  only  incidentally  financial,  and  they  are, 
therefore,  more  appropriate  subjects  for  investigation 
by  medical  experts  than  by  a  nonmedical  board  like 
the  Finance  Commission.  The  Finance  Commission 
concluded  that  it  need  not  attempt  an  investigation 
of  the  problems  involved  in  the  last  question  referred 
and  consequently  has  confined  its  inquiry  to  the  other 
four  questions. 

I.  The  Readjustment  of  the  Financial  Rela- 
tions OF  THE  Commonwealth  and  the  City  of 
Boston. 

1.     Boston's  Excessive  Burden. 

This  question  has  been  referred  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mission by  Your  Honor  as  a  result  of  the  claim  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Boston  Consumptives'  Hospital 
Trustees  that  the  city  is  bearing  more  than  its  share  of 
the  general  burden  of  providing  care  and  treatment  of 
persons  afflicted  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or  con- 
sumption, and  of  checking  the  spread  of  this  disease. 

This  claim  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  Boston  has 
maintained  its  own*  consumptives'  hospital  at  great 
expense  while  paying,  through  the  state  tax,  about  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  similar  hospitals  maintained  by  the 
state,  whereas  few  of  the  other  municipalities  in  the 
state  maintain  consumptives'  hospitals,  preferring,  for 
reasons  of  economy,  to  send  their  patients  to  the  state 
institutions.  Boston,  BrookUne,  Cambridge,  Fall  River, 
Lawrence,  New  Bedford  and  Salem  have  established 
local  hospitals  for  consumptives.  But  other  munici- 
palities, including  such  large  cities  as  Worcester,  Lowell, 
Lynn,  Springfield,  Somerville,  Holyoke  and  Brockton 
have  failed  to  establish  consumptives'  hospitals. 

During  the  time  that  the  state  institutions  at  Rut- 
land, North  Reading,  Lakeville  and  Westfield  have 
been  in  existence,  Boston  has  furnished  on  an  average 
much  less  than  one-third  of  the  patients  therein  treated, 
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but  it  has  paid  more  than  one-third  of  the  state  tax 
for  the  support  of  such  institutions.  This,  in  itself, 
would  probably  not  be  considered  a  just  cause  for 
complaint.  But  having  established  its  own  local  hospi- 
tal Boston  may  justly  demand  either  that  the  cost  of 
the  state  institutions.be  diminished  hereafter  through  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  patients  sent  from  other 
cities  and  towns,  such  reduction  to  be  effected  by  the 
establishment  of  local  hospitals  in  such  cities  and  towns, 
or  that  the  state  make  special  provision  for  compen- 
sating Boston  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  it  hasalready 
incurred  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  its 
consumptives'  hospital,  and  the  expense  it  will  be  obliged 
to  incur  in  the  future. 

The  expense  incurred  for  Boston's  Consumptives' 
Hospital  Department,  up  to  February  1,  1911,  as  shown 
by  the  City  Auditor's  reports,  is  $823,668.32,  of  which 
$361,924.84  was  expended  from  borrowed  money.  The 
total  amount  borrowed  was  $457,000  and  of  this  only 
$95,075,16  is  left.  The  chairman  of  the  Consumptives' 
Hospital  Trustees  estimates  that  $365,000  will  be  needed 
to  furnish  additional  accommodations,  as  follows: 

For  CoNSTRrcnoN. 

One  more  concrete  building  for  dying  cases,  which  when  com- 
pleted will  give  a  total  minimum  bed  capacity  for  cases  of 
this  type  of  200  cases t90,000  00 

For  completion  of  accommodations  for  ISO  more  patients  in 

the  cottage  ward  type  of  hospital 75,000  00 

To  construct  wards  tor  care  of  50  children S0,000  00 

Additions  to  domestic,  administration  sitd  admisMoa  build- 
ings and  nurses'  quarters 100,000  00 

Forrep>ursongrouadB,machinery,etc.,andincidentab  .  50,000  00 

>365.000  00 

If  this  plan  is  carried  out  the  city  will  probably  be 
obliged  to  spend  the  $95,000  of  unexpended  loan 
money  and  to  borrow  $270,000  more,  thus  making 
the  total  loans  for  its  Consumptives'  Hospital  De- 
partment $727,000.  He  also  estimates  that  the  annual 
maintenance  appropriation  required  will  be  $225,000. 


In  addition  it  should  be  noted  that  the  city's  Health 
Department  also  makes  large  expenditures  for  the 
board  of  consumptives  at  the  state  institutions.  Exclud- 
ing payments  through  the  state  tax,  Boston,  with 
about  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  cities  of  the 
state,  has  contributed  at  least  five  times  as  much  as 
all  other  cities  in  the  state  combined  towards  the  anti- 
tuberculosis campaign.  This  shows  clearly  that  Bos- 
ton's share  of  the  general  burden  has  been  far  greater 
than  it  should  have  been  upon  the  basis  of  either  popu- 
lation or  valuation,  and  that  it  is  justified  in  asking 
for  a  readjustment  of  the  existing  financial  arrange- 
ments between  the  state  and  the  cities  and  towns 
therein. 

2.     Suggeations  for  Removing  this  Inequality. 

Various  plans  have  been  suggested  for  relieving  Bos- 
ton of  similar  burdens  in  the  future.  The  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Boston  has  introduced  a  bill  (Senate  No. 
82)  which  provides  for  the  transfer  to  the  Common- 
wealth after  the  first  day  of  January,  1912,  of  "the 
care  and  control  and  treatment  of  all  persons  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis  or  consumption  who  are  now  cared 
for  by  the  City  of  Boston  or  by  any  board  or  officers 
thereof."  It  is  further  provided  that  the  City  of 
Boston  shall  not  hereafter  establish  any  hospital, 
sanatorium,  or  other  institution  for  the  care  of  said 
patients,  or  after  said  date  maintain  any  such  insti- 
tution or  be  liable  for  the  board,  care  or  treatment  of 
any  such  person.  It  is  further  provided  that  the 
Boston  Consumptives'  Hospital  shall,  after  said  date, 
be  governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by  the 
Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council; 
and  that  the  state  shall  take  the  lands  and  buildings 
of  the  Boston  Consumptives'  Hospital  and  pay  the 
city  for  the  same. 

The  purchase  by  the  state  of  the  Boston  Consump- 
tives' Hospital,  thus  recommended  by  the  Mayor, 
is  urged  on  the  ground  that  it  is  in  line  with  the  prece- 
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dent  established  by  the  state's  purchase  of  the  Boston 
Insane  Hospital,  as  recommended  by  the  former 
Finance  Commission.  The  two  cases  are  not  alike, 
however.  The  City  of  Boston,  unlike  all  other  munic- 
ipalities in  the  state,  maintained  at  its  own  expense 
an  insane  hospital,  the  state  also  maintaining  hospitals 
for  insane  patients.  When  the  state  took  over  the 
Boston  Insane  Hospital  it  was  not  asked  to  establish 
local  hospitals  in  other  municipalities  for  the  care  of 
the  insane  in  such  municipalities.  But  the  purchase 
by  the  state  of  the  local  Consumptives'  Hospital  already 
established  by  Boston  and  of  similar  hospitals  estab- 
lished in  other  cities  would  inevitably  lead  to  demands 
from  all  other  municipalities  that  the  state  erect  and 
maintain  local  hospitals  for  them.  These  demands 
would  be  strongly  urged  on  the  ground  that  consump- 
tives in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  can  be 
induced  to  enter  a  local  hospital  where  their  friends 
may  visit  them,  but  cannot  be  persuaded  to  go  far 
away  from  home,  and  consequently  would  remain  in 
their  homes,  thus  endangering  all  about  them,  unless 
a  local  hospital  were  available. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  action  of  the  City  of 
Boston  in  establishing  and  maintaining  its  consumptives' 
hospital  was  entirely  voluntary.  While  the  law  requir- 
ing the  establishment  by  cities  of  isolation  hospitals  for 
dangerous  diseases  was  passed  in  1901  (Acts  of  1901, 
chapter  171)  tuberculosis  was  not  included  in  the  list 
of  diseases  dangerous  to  the  public  health  until  August 
1,  1907.  There  was  not,  prior  to  the  latter  date,  any 
requirement  of  law  for  the  establishment  by  a  city  of  a 
hospital  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  tuberculosis  in 
any  form.  The  idea  of  establishing  a  consumptives' 
hospital  in  Boston  was  conceived  six  years  before  the 
State  Board  of  Health  declared  tuberculosis  to  be  a 
disease  dangerous  to  the  pubhc  health.  On  July  3, 
1901,  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  authorized  a  loan 
of  1150,000  to  provide  land  and  buildings  for  a  consump- 
tives'   hospital.     The  loan   was   not   issued,    however, 
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until  1906.  In  that  year,  one  year  prior  to  the  action 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  land  was  acquired 
for  a  site  and  $66,896.18  was  expended  on  the  project. 
Boston,  therefore,  incurred  this  expense  by  its  volun- 
tary action  and  not  because  of  any  mandate  of  the  state. 

Before  Bostpn  incurred  this  expense  it  had  as  now 
equal  rights  with  all  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  Com- 
monwealth to  send  its  consumptives  to  the  State  Sana- 
torium at  Rutland,  which  was  established  in  1898; 
rights  of  which  it  availed  itself  both  before  and  after 
the  estabUshment  of  its  own  hospital.  It  also  has  had 
and  still  has  equal  rights  with  all  other  cities  and  towns 
in  the  hospitals  later  established  by  the  state  at  North 
Reading,  Lakeville,  Westfield  and  Tewksbury.  It  does 
not  seem  to  the  Finance  Commission  that  Boston's 
demand  that  the  state  shall  reimburse  it  for  the  cost 
of  its  hospital  at  Mattapan  will  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration from  the  Legislature,  as  it  would  lopcally 
lead  to  the  purchase  of  the  local  hospitals  established 
by  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Fall  River,  Lawrence,  New 
Bedford  and  Salem.  The  cost  of  the  purchase  and 
maintenance  of  these  hospitals,  added  to  the  cost  of 
erecting  and  maintaining  local  hospitals  in  other  com- 
munities, would  be  tremendous. 

3.  The  State  Commission's  Plan. —  The  state  com- 
mission suggests  a  means  of  relieving  Boston  and  other 
cities  which  have  established  their  own  consumptives' 
hospitals  of  a  portion  of  the  expense.  It  urges  the  need 
of  local  consumptives'  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of 
advanced  cases,  meanwhile  recommending  the  encour- 
agement of  private  enterprise  and  philanthropy  in  the 
same  field.  On  page  15  of  its  report  it  says:  "It  is 
the  general  belief  that  the  tuberculosis  problem  in  its 
entirety  is  too  great  for  private  enterprise.  The  time 
is  come  for  the  community  and  the  boards  of  health 
to  shoulder  the  responsibility  that  rightfully  belongs  to 
them.  The  community  should  enter  this  field  because 
in  the  long  run  its  work  is  more  uniform,  more  lasting 
and  more  thorough.     In  the  problem  of  tuberculosis 
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the  municipal  authority  has  legal  power  to  remedy  many 
of  the  attendant  and  contributing  evils  of  tubercu- 
losis." The  Finance  Commission  believes  that  this 
policy  should  be  definitely  established  and  maintained. 
The  state  may  well  be  asked  to  compel  all  cities  and  the 
more  populous  towns  to  provide  such  hospitals  at  their 
own  expense.  Until  they  are  so  provided,  the  munici- 
palities which  have  already  established  such  hospitals 
at  their  own  expense  should  be  given  adequate  compen- 
sation in  some  form  for  the  extraordinary  burdens  which 
they  have  assumed.  As  already  stated,  however,  the 
Finance  Commission-  believes  that  this  compensation 
should  not  include  the  purchase  by  the  state  of  such 
local  hospitals,  but  that  it  should  be  confined  to  relieving 
such  municipalities  of  a  share  of  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
The  state  commission  also  suggests  that  all  cities 
and  towns  which  maintain  their  local  hospitals  be  paid 
by  the  state  $5  a  week,  or  approximately  one-half  the 
expense  of  maintenance  of  all  nonpaying  patients  in 
the  local  hospitals;  and  it  is  also  suggested  that  all 
cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  pay  to  the  state 
$5  a  week,  or  approximately  one-half  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  all  nonpaying  patients  in  the  state  hospitals 
who  have  a  legal  settlement  in  such  cities  and  towns. 
This  plan  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  existing 
arrangement,  for  while  it  would  increase  the  payments 
by  municipalities  from  $4  to  S5  a  week  for  patients  at 
Rutland,  North  Reading,  Lakeville  and  Westfield,  it 
would  give  to  the  cities  and  towns  which  maintain  their 
local  hospitals  S5  a  week  for  nonpaying  patients, 
whereas  they  receive  nothing  from  the  state  now.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Finance  Commission  the  proposed 
remedy,  however,  is  not  adequate,  as  it  still  discriminates 
against  the  cities  and  towns  which  maintain  their  local 
hospitals  and  in  favor  of  the  municipalities  which  neglect 
to  perform  that  duty,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  take  into 
account  the  capital  investment  of  cities  and  towns 
in  their  local  hospitals.  The  Finance  Commission 
believes  that  it  is  equitable  to  require  all  cities  and  towns 
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which  send  patients  to  the  state  hospitals  to  pay  one- 
half  the  cost  of  their  care ;  but  it  also  believes  that  the 
cities  and  towns  which  maintain  their  local  hospitals 
should  receive  some  payment  in  addition  to  the  $5  per 
week  for  each  patient  therein  treated. 

II.    Alleged   Neglect   of  the   Citt   Authorities. 

The  letter  of  the  chairman  of  the  Boston  Consump- 
tives' Hospital  Trustees  states:  "While  the  city  permits 
the  sanitary  and  educational  effort,  which  is  essentially 
the  duty  of  the  Health  Board,  to  remain  unattended 
to  or  inefficiently  performed,  the  money  spent  on 
tuberculosis  is  only  an  attempt  to  patch  up  a  decrepit 
population  upon  whom  disease  and  deterioration  have 
already  done  their  worst.  As  the  -  situation  stands 
to-day  the  city  is  spending  money  lavishly  on  one 
hand  caring  for  consumptives,  while  it  is  creating  on 
the  other  hand,  through  neglect  and  incompetency, 
more  than  it  is  curing." 

The  particulars  of  the  alleged  neglect  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  alleged  failure  to  enforce  the  law  against 
Ktpectoration  in  public  places. 

2.  The  alleged  failure  to  improve  tenement 
house  coDditions  so  as  to  prevent  the  rise  and  spread 
of  consumption. 

3.  The  alleged  failure  to  provide  proper  ventila- 
tion in  the  public  schools  and  to  provide  a  sufficient 
number  of  "open-air"  rooms  in  the  schools. 

4.  The  alleged  failure  to  make  the  physical 
examination  of  school  children  required  by  chapter 
502  of  the  Acts  of  1906,  to  determine  whether  they 
are  suffering  from  any  disabihty  or  defect  tending 
to  prevent  them  from  receiving  the  full  benefit  of 
the  school  work. 

1.  Expecloraiion  in  Pvblic  Places. —  It  is  said  that 
many  consumptives  expectorate  in  public  places  and 
thus  violate  the  law  (1906,  chapter  165;  1907,  chapter 
410;  1908,  chapter  150),  but  that  comparatively  few 
offenders   are   prosecuted.    The   Finance   Commission 
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recognizes  the  danger  of  transmission  of  germs  from 
the  sputum  of  consumptives,  but  it  has  no  means  of 
enforcing  the  law  against  expectoration  in  public 
places.  If  the  Consumptives'  Hospital  Trustees  deem 
strict  enforcement  possible,  or  that  stricter  enforce- 
ment than  is  now  given  is  necessary,  it  can  request  the 
cooperation  of  police  officials  with  more  assurance  of 
success  than  a  nonmedical  body  hke  the  Finance  Com- 
mission. If  more  stringent  laws  are  needed  the  Mayor 
might  be  asked  by  the  Consumptives'  Hospital  Trustees 
to  file  the  necessary  petition  with  the  Legislature. 

2.  Tenement  House  Conditions.—  The  commission 
believes  that  there  has  been  a  failiire  to  improve  tene- 
ment house  conditions  to  the  extent  required  in  the 
interests  of  pubUc  health.  The  obvious  remedies  are 
better  tenement  house  laws  and  strict  enforcement  of 
them.  The  former  is  a  proper  subject  of  study  by  a 
special  comjnission;  the  latter  is  the  immediate  con- 
cern of  the  Board  of  Health.  No  evidence  of  neglect 
to  enforce  existing  tenement  house  laws  has  been 
presented  to  the  Finance  Commission.  If  the  Consump- 
tives' Hospital  Trustees  have  such  evidence,  it  should 
be  presented  to  the  Mayor,  who  should  demand  strict 
enforcement  in  the  interests  of  the  entire  community. 

3.  Ventilation  of  School  Buildings;  Open-Air  Classes. 
—  The  Finance  Commission,  as  a  result  of  its  own 
observation  and  the  statements  of  others,  believes  that 
there  is  improper  ventilation  in  some  of  the  schools. 
In  some  cases  it  is  due  to  inadequate  facilities,  in  others 
to  the  fear  of  fresh  air.  The  commission  also  believes 
that  the  "open-air"  school  room  has  been  a  successful 
experiment,  and  that  more  of  such  rooms  should  con- 
tinue to  be  provided  by  the  School  Committee. 

4.  Physical  Examination  of  School  Children.^  No 
complaint  is  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which  tests  of 
the  sight  and  hearing  of  school  children  have  been  made, 
xmder  section  5,  chapter  502,  of  the  Acts  of  1906;  but 
it  is  contended  that  a  physical  examination  sufficiently 
thorough  to  determine  whether  children  are  tuberculous 
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has  not  been  made.  The  commission  believes  the 
statute  in  question  is  broad  enough  to  require  such  an 
examination.  The  Board  of  Health  admits,  however, 
that  such  examinations  have  not  been  made  up  to  last 
month.  Various  reasons  were  given  by  the  Board  of 
Health  for  the  four  years'  delay  to  comply  with  the 
statute,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  none  of 
the  reasons  is  adequate.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  necessity  of  such  an  examination  as  a  means 
of  preserving  the  public  health  has  been  exaggerated. 
The  chairman  of  the  Consumptives'  Hospital  Trustees 
estimates  that  5,000,  or  approximately  5  per  cent,  of 
the  public  school  children  of  Boston,  are  "definitely 
tuberculous,"  and  that  50,000,  or  about  one-half  of 
all  the  school  children,  have  ailn»ents  "that  will  probably 
finally  make  for  tuberculosis."  But  a  recent  examina- 
tion of  2,602  of  Boston's  public  school  children,  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  has  been  made  under 
another  statute  (1910,  chapter  257)  and  it  showed 
only  15  cases,  or  slightly  above  one-half  of  1  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number,  in  which  "suspicious  symptoms 
of  present  or  impending  tuberculosis  were  found." 
The  examination  was  made  in  each  of  the  last  six  months 
and  the  results  are  stated  in  a  letter  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed. 
The  physical  examination  of  school  children  required 
by  the  law  of  1906  will  soon  be  made  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  according  to  the  statement  of  its  members. 
When  the  number  of  children  who  are  tuberculous  is 
thus  ascertained,  the  means  of  providing  for  the  care 
and  education  of  such  children  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  the  city's  health  authorities  and  the  School 
Committee. 

III.    The    Transfer    of    the    Care    of    Boston's 
Consumptives'  Hospital   from   the    Boakd   of 
Consumptives'  Hospital  Trustees. 
Various  suggestions  have  been  made  for  transferring 

the  jurisdiction  over  the  city's  Consumptives'  Hospital 


from  the  present  board  to  the  state  or  city  Board  of 
Health  or  to  the  City  Hospital  Trustees,  The  Finance 
Comniission  believes  that  the  city  should  retain  juris- 
diction of  its  Consumptives'  Hospital,  but  that  it  should 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
It  also  believes  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  trans- 
ferring the  control  of  the  hospital  from  the  present  board 
to  the  City  Hospital  Trustees;  nor  is  it  prepared  to 
recommend  a  transfer  to  the  city  Board  of  Health.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  city  Board  of  Health,  which  is  the 
local  central  health  authority,  should  have  the  manage- 
ment of  all  hospitals  within  the  city.  The  Finance 
Commission  believes,  however,  that  the  time  for  con- 
sidering this  transfer  has  not  arrived.  The  subject  may 
well  be  considered  at  a^  later  period,  when  it  is  hoped 
the  city  Board  of  Health  will  be  strengthened.  The 
Finance  Commission  has  frequently  urged  the  appoint- 
ment, as  a  third  member  of  the  board,  of  a  person 
qualified  by  education,  training  or  experience  for  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  but  so  far  without  success. 

IV.     The  Abuse  of  Public  Charity. 

The  Consumptives'  Hospital  Trustees  represented 
to  the  Finance  Conmiission  that  many  persons  are 
admitted  free  to  the  various  hospitals  maintained  by 
the  city  who  are  able  to  pay  for  treatment,  and  suggested 
that  the  Finance  Commission  investigate  this  question. 
The  Finance  Commission  believes  that  it  woiild  be  a 
profitable  subject  of  investigation,  but  suggests  that  it 
would  be  made  better  by  the  trustees  of  the  various 
hospitals  themselves,  as  they  have  far  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  facts  than  the  Finance  Commission 
could  possibly  acquire  even  after  a  long  investigation. 

The  commission  believes  that  chapter  4  of  the  City 
Ordinances  of  1909  should  be  repealed,  so  that  only 
inhabitants  of  Boston  for  at  least  two  years  be  given 
admission  to  the  Consumptives'  Hospital,  instead  of 
leaving  it  open,  as  now,  to  any  person  from  other  parts 
of  New  England,  or  even  from  Canada,  who  may  wish 
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to  take  a  residence  in  Boston  for  a  period  long  enough 
to  obtain  free  treatment,  and  perhaps  for  that  purpose 
only. 

The  commission  recommends: 

1.  That  the  Mayor  urge  the  Legislature  to 
adopt  a  plan  for  relieving  Boston  that  is  more 
equitable  than  the  subsidy  plan  proposed  by  the 
state  commission. 

2.  That  the  examination  of  school  children  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  tuber- 
culosis be  made  by  the  city  Board  of  Health  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

3.  That  the  School  Committee  take  further 
steps  to  provide  better  ventilation  in  the  public 
schools,  and  that  the  policy  of  establishing  open-air 
rooms  for  sickly  children  be  continued  and  extended. 

4.  -That  the  city  retain  its  Consumptives' 
Hospital  at  Mattapan,  under  the  control  of  the 
Consumptives'  Hospital  Trustees,  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

5.  That  the  Mayor  request  the  trustees  of  the 
various  city  hospitals  to  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  extent  to  which  the  city's  hospitals 
are  used  by  people  who  can  afford  to  but  do  not 
pay  for  treatment. 

6.  That  chapter  4  of  the  Ordinances  of  1909  be 
repealed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 
Chairman. 


Health  Department,  Old  Court  House, 
Boston,  February  7,  1911 

Hon.  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman  Finance  Commission,  Boston,  Maas.: 
Dear  Sir, —  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  beg 
to  make  the  following  statement; 


Under  chapter  502,  Acts  of  1906,  as  amended  by 
~  chapter  257,  Acts  of  1910,  a  physician  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Health  is  required  to  examine  such  children 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  as  have 
secured  from  the  School  Committee  an  employment 
ticket.  This  requirement  of  the  Legislature  went  into 
effect  August  1,  1910.  The  examinations  for  the  first 
six  mouths  ending  January  31,  1911,  were  as  follows: 


Brought  forward      .  1,897 
December  .     351 

January    ....     354 


August  .391 

September  ...     768 

October    .  .411 

November  327 

Carried  fonpard      .  1,897 

These  have  been  genera!  physical  examinations,  and 
as  to  the  finding  of  evidences  of  tuberculosis,  it  may  be 
said  that  there  were  found  in 


August     .       . 

1     November 

Septwnber 

3     December 

October    . 

3     January    . 

cases    in    which    suspicious    symptoms    of    present    or 
impending  tuberculosis  were  found  and,  although  insuffi- 
cient to  warrant  a  positive  diagnosis,  were  cases  calling 
for  further  examinations  and  proper  surveillance. 
Yours  very  truly, 

S.  H.  DuRoiN,  ChairTnan. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  GENERAL  COURT 
IN  RELATION  TO  THE  INDEBTEDNESS 
OF  THE   CITY   OF   BOSTON. 


Boston,  February  18,  1911. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  Assembled: 

In  the  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  made  by  the 
Finance  Commission,  under  date  of  January  20,  1911, 
the  commission  stated  that  the  subject  of  the  city's 
debt  would  be  treated  in  a  later  communication  after 
the  close  of  the  city's  financial  year,  when  the  complete 
figures  had  become  available,  and  the  commission 
herewith  submits  a  report  upon  the  same. 

The  net  debt  of  the  city  up  to  the  close  of  its  financial 
yew,  January  31,  1911,  has  been  ascertained;  but  the 
city's  share  of  the  state  and  metropolitan  district  debts 
has  not  been  ascertained  beyond  November  30,  1910, 
the  close  of  the  state's  financial  year,  as  the  figures  for 
the  period  beyond  the  latter  date  are  not  yet  available. 
The  city's  debt,  inqluding  its  share  of  the  state  and 
metropolitan  district  debts,  has  therefore  been  com- 
puted as  of  November  30,  1910. 

1.  Increase  in  the  Total  Net  Indebtedness  of 
THE  City. 
The  city's  share  of  the  net  state  and  metropolitan 
district  debts  on  November  30,  1910,  was  $6,936,130.48 
and$36,125,161.49,respectively,atotal  of  $43,061,291.97. 
Between  January  31,  1910,  and  November  30,  1910, 
the  city's  share  of  the  metropolitan  district  debt  has 
been  reduced  from  $36,427,575.11  to  $36,125,161.49,  a 
reduction  of  $302,413.62;  in  the  same  period  the  city's 
share  of  the  state  debt  has  increased  from  $6,721,727.10 
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to  $6,936,130.48,  an  increase  of  $214,403.38.  The  city's 
share  of  both  classes  of  debts  has,  therefore,  been 
reduced  in  this  period  $88,010.24. 

The  net  city  and  county  debt  increased  in  the 
same  period  from  $71,345,972.58  to  $73,198,701.40,  an 
increase  of  $1,852,728.82. 

The  total  net  indebtedness  of  the  city,  including  its 
share  of  the  state  and  metropolitan  district  debts,  was 
$116,259,993.37  on  November  30,  1910,  as  compared 
with  $114,495,274.79  on  January  31,  1910,  an  increase 
of  $1,764,718.58.  A  table  showing  the  debt  at  the  two 
periods  in  question  divided  into  the  various  classes  is 
hereto  annexed  and  marked  Appendix  A.* 

2.    Increase  in  Net  Citt  and  County  Debt. 

The  increase  in  the  net  indebtedness  of  the  city 
and  county  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  1910-1 1  was 
$1,582,677.93,  it  having  risen  from  $71,345,972.58  on 
January  31, 1910,  to  $72,928,650.51  on  January  31, 1911. 
Exclusive  of  the  net  debt  incurred  for  rapid  transit 
purposes  the  net  city  debt  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
was  $56,777,630.06,  and  at  its  close  $57,668,427.93, 
an  increase  of  $890,797.87.  This  increase  has  not  been 
due  to  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  city  government 
in  the  authorization  of  loans  during  the  last  year.  On 
the  contrary,  as  the  commission  h'as  already  stated  in 
its  annual  report  to  the  Legislature,  the  loan  bills  of 
this  year  have  been  given  most  careful  consideration 
and  no  general  loan  bill  has  been  passed.  The  refusal 
of  the  City  Council  to  pass  a  general  loan  bill  is  regarded 
by  the  Finance  Commission  as  the  most  important 
reform  of  the  past  year.  Such  loan  bills  have  been 
passed  in  former  years  by  log-rolling  practices  and  by 
promises  of  patronage,  practices  which  resulted  in 
largely  and  unnecessarily  increasing  the  city's  debt. 
Each  loan  passed  in  the  last  year,  however,  has  been 

*  Then  Gguiea  do  not  includs  the  city'a  tbttt  of  ths  debt  incurred  for  the  Charlei 
River  Buin  impiovemeDtc,  u  the  eipense  hu  not  yet  been  apportioned. 
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separately  considered  on  its  merits,  and  many  loan 
items  which  were  either  unnecessary  or,  though  possess- 
ing some  merit,  could  not  be  justified  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  city's  finances,  were  rejected.  The  result 
of  these  improved  methods  respecting  loans  is  that  on 
December  31,  1910,  there  was  left  within  the  borrowing 
capacity  $1,036,545.71,  most  of  which  would  have 
been  borrowed  if  the  former  careless  methods  which 
characterized  the  authorization  of  loans  had .  pre- 
vailed. 

A  comparison  of  the  amounts  left  unborrowed  on 
December  31  of  each  of  the  last  ten  years  shows  that 
in  only  five  of  these  years  an  amount  was  left  unbor- 
rowed equal  to  the  amount  which  the  City  Auditor  and 
the  Finance  Commission  believe  should  be  retained  as 
a  reserve  to  meet  emergencies,  viz.,  $500,000.  In  1901, 
1903,  1904,  1906  and  1910  the  amounts  left  unborrowed 
were  as  follows: 

December  SI. 

1901 $1,490,346  01 

1903 1,100,640  33 

1904                                         682,400  00 

1906 915,019  60 

1910 1,036,545  71 

In  other  years  the  amounts  left  unborrowed  were  as 
follows : 

December  SI. 

1902 $367,167  74 

1905 37,518  74 

1907 52,657  17 

1908 372,438  17 

1909 301,146  63 

In  making  this  comparison  December  31  has  been 
chosen,  as  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  charter  amend- 
ments of  1909  the  terms  of  the  Mayor  and  members  of 
the  City  Council  ended  on  the  first  Monday  in 
January. 
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The  total  amount  of  loans  authorized  by  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council  in  the  past  year  is  12,767,500,  as  shown 
in  a  table  hereto  annexed  and  marked  Appendix  B. 

As  the  total  amount  of  loans  issued  in  the  year  1910-11 
was  $4,615,500,  and  the  loans  authorized  during  the 
year  amounted  to  only  $2,767,500,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  increase  in  the  net  city  debt  was  not  due  to  the 
loans  authorized  in  the  past  year,  but  was  rather  due 
to  loans  issued  last  year  which  had  been  authorized  in 
preceding  years.  Of  the  $4,615,500  borrowed  last  year, 
$1,000,000  was  for  rapid  transit  purposes,  $1,000,000 
for  land  and  buildings  for  schools,  $300,000  for  sewerage 
works,  $674,000  for  separate  systems  of  drainage,  and 
$1,641,500  for  various  municipal  improvements,  all  as 
shown  in  Appendix  C  hereto  annexed.  For  the  rapid 
transit,  school  and  separate  systems  of  drainage  loans 
the  City  Council  is  not  responsible,  as  these  loans  are 
required  by  statute.  An  analysis  showing  the  loans  to 
which  the  last  year's  increase  in  debt  is  due  would  be 
long  and  not  proportionately  valuable.  In  general 
terms  it  may  be  stated  that  the  increase  was  inevitable, 
due  chiefly  to  a  combination  of  several  items,  inherited 
from  past  years,  which  were  actually  issued  this  year, 
and  that  it  is  not  an  indication  of  a  return  to  the  alarm- 
ing condition  of  growing  debt  which  formerly  prevailed, 

3.     Legislative  Authority  for  Additional  Loans. 

The  foregoing  review  shows  that  despite  the  care 
exercised  by  the  present  city  government  there  has 
been  an  actual  increase  of  nearly  $900,000  in  the  net 
debt  of  the  city,  exclusive  of  the  state,  metropolitan 
district  and  rapid  transit  debts.  This  fact  indicates 
that  even  greater  care  must  be  taken  hereafter  in  order 
that  the  present  heavy  indebtedness  of  the  city  may  be 
reduced.  The  Legislature  should  cooperate  with  the 
city  to  this  end. 

It  has  been  charged  frequently  that  the  Legislature 
has  forced  the  city  to  borrow  money  and  that  a  large 
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part  of  the  heavy  indebtedness  of  the  city  is  due  to  such 
action.  The  commission  believes  that  comparatively 
few  of  the  loans  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  the 
past  have  been  forced  upon  the  city,  but  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  have  been  authorized  as  a  result  of  petitions 
filed  either  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city  for  the  time  being 
or  by  its  .representatives  in  the  Legislature.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  most  of  the  legislative  acts  affect- 
ing the  city's  debt  have  been  permissive  rather  than 
mandatory,  the  fact  that  they  were  permissive  has 
often  been  forgotten  at  a  later  period,  and  officials  of  the 
city  have  taken  advantage  of  this  situation  by  stating 
that  the  city's  heavy  debt  is  due  largely  to  loan  acts 
thrust  upon  the  city  by  the  state. 

The  commission  believes  that  the  legislature  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  com- 
pelling the  city  to  increase  its  indebtedness,  and  suggests, 
as  a  means  of  accomplishing  this  purpose,  that  all  future 
bills  in  the  Legislature  providing  for  the  issuing  of  loans 
by  the  City  of  Boston  be  passed  subject  to  acceptance 
by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council.  The  question  whether 
the  city's  financial  condition  warrants  any  particular 
loan  can  better  be  decided  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil than  by  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  or  by  the 
L^slature  itself.  The  commission  believes  that  if  future 
bills  are  passed  subject  to  acceptance  by  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council  the  responsibility  will  be  more  defi- 
nitely fixed,  fewer  loans  will  be  issued  and  the  city's 
financial  interests  will  be  better  protected. 

In  this  connection  the  commission  respectfully  calls 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  several  bills  now  pending  which,  if  passed,  would 
operate  to  increase  the  city's  debt  and  thereby  add  to 
the  burdens  of  its  taxpayers.  The  following  list  shows 
the  numbers  of  these  various  bills,  the  amounts  which 
they  authorize,  the  piuposes  for  which  the  loans  are 
sought,  and  whether  they  are  inside  or  outside  the 
statutory  limit  of  indebtedness : 
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NnnicB. 

.^.,. 

Purpo«. 

DbbtLuht. 

Inaida. 

Outaide. 

Hou»  1003 

»ao.ooooo 

300,000  00 

1,100,000  00 

1.000,000  00 

(Amount 
DoC  atstcd.) 

900,000  00 

not  MUd,) 

(Amouni 
not  itkted.) 

100.000  00 

100,000  00 

Oulaide 

Inaidc. 

Inaid.. 
Inaide, 

Hcra«.4a0-,. 
HOVW.T30... 
Hon*,  811 ., . 
Hoiw,812.. 

Wid«niii«  Pl.M»Bt  *tr»t  to  Tremont 
.t«et. 

Widening    Plewnt    >tiHl     to     P«k 
Buk  Bay  Ftna. 

Outaide, 

Beiu>t«.  I»e. . . 

iDaido. 

The  amounts  stated  in  these  various  bills  aggregate 
$3,560,000,  a  sum  which  would  be  substantially  increased 
if  House  Bills  811  and  812,  in  which  the  amounts  are 
not  stated,  should  pass.  The  seven  bills  which  name 
amounts  provide  for  the  borrowing  of  $1,100,000  inside 
and  $2,460,000  outside  the  debt  limit. 

Loans  Outside  the  Debt  Limit. 
Both  the  former  and  the  present  Finance  Commis- 
sions have  repeatedly  urged  that  the  poUcy  of  borrow- 
ing money  outside  the  debt  limit  be  discontinued, 
and  the  Legislature  itself,  by  chapter  315  of  the  Acts 
of  1909,  revoked  all  authority  previously  given  under 
any  special  statute  to  borrow  outside  the  debt  limit, 
except  so  far  as  the  issuance  of  such  loans  might  be 
necessary  to  pay  amounts  due  on  contracts  made  prior 
to  June  1,  1909,  or  to  pay  executions  of  court  on  suits 
brought  under  the  acts  authorizing  said  loans  prior 
to  said  date,  and  also  except  for  rapid  transit  pur- 
poses. As  a  result  of  this  act  the  former  practice  of 
borrowing  outside  the  debt  limit  has  been  discontinued, 
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greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  city.  To  authorize 
loans  outside  the  debt  limit  now  would  be  to  reverse 
the  poUcy  established  by  the  Legislature  of  1909  and 
to  impose  additional  burdens  upon  the  taxpayers  of 
the  city.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  Legislature,  in 
exceptional  cases,  to  authorize  loans  outside  the  debt 
limit,  but  in  such  cases  the  legislative  acts  should  be 
subject  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council, 
whom  the  people  of  the  city  hold  responsible  for  its 
financial  condition. 

The  commission  believes,  therefore,  that  House  Bills 
1003,  576,  720  and  1207  should  be  rejected  by  the 
Legislature.  House  Bill  446  might  well  be  rejected 
on  the  same  ground,  but  the  commission  believes  that 
it  provides  for  an  object  which  fairly  constitutes  an 
exception  to  the  rule  that  the  city  should  not  be  author- 
ized to  borrow  outside  the  debt  limit.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  addition  to  City  Hall  and  calls  for  an 
expenditure  of  $1,100,000.  It  is  probable  that  the 
money  could  not  be  provided  inside  the  debt  limit 
without  making  it  difficult  to  provide  other  necessary 
municipal  improvements.  It  may  be  that  the  erec- 
tion of  an  addition  to  the  City  Hall  will  save  the  city 
money,  as  large  amounts  are  now  spent  for  the  rental 
of  quarters  outside  City  Hall.  The  commission  does 
not  pass  upon  the  necessity  for  the  addition  to  City 
Hall.  The  commission  believes,  however,  that  the 
question  whether  an  addition  to  the  City  Hall  should 
be  provided  at  all,  as  well  as  the  question  whether  if 
provided  it  should  be  by  loans  inside  or  outside  the 
debt  limit,  should  be  determined  finally  by  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council.  The  commission,  therefore,  respect- 
fully suggests  that  this  bill,  if  passed,  be  made  to  take 
effect  only  upon  acceptance  by  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council. 

Loans  Inside  the  Debt  Limit. 

The  commission  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  city  has  the  right,  under  existing  statutes,  to  borrow 
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within  the  debt  limit  for  such  objects  as  are  provided 
for  by  Senate  Bill  196  and  House  Bills  400,  811  and 
812,  viz.,  for  street  widening,  street  construction  and  a 
bath  house  and  gymnasium.  Therefore,  as  no  fur- 
ther legislative  authority  is  needed,  these  bills  should 
be  rejected. 

On  the  same  ground  Senate  Bill  295,  providing 
$1,000,000  for  a  high  pressure  water  service,  could 
be  rejected,  but  as  the  bill  seeks  to  establish  definitely 
the  policy  of  the  city  by  providing  that  loans  shall  be 
passed  in  each  year  until  the  total  amount  authorized 
has  been  issued,  thus  insuring  the  completion  of  the 
work,  an  exception  may  well  be  made  in  this  case. 
Moreover,  this  bill,  unlike  the  others  under  considera- 
tion, provides  that  the  act  shall  not  take  effect  until 
it  h^  been  accepted  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council. 

There  may  be  other  bills  now  pending  in  the  Legis- 
lature, besides  those  already  enumerated,  which  are 
obnoxious  to  the  principles  herein  defined,  and  the 
commission  respectfully  requests  that  such  bills  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  recommendations  herein 
made. 

The  commission  recommends : 

1.  That,  all  bills  now  pending  providing  for 
loans  for  a  bath  house,  playgrounds,  hospital,  street 
construction  and  street  widening  be  rejected,  viz., 
Senate  196;  House  1003,  1207,  576,  811,  812, 
400,  720. 

2,  That  House  Bill  446,  providing  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  City  Hall,  be  amended  so  that  the  act 
shall  take  effect  only  upon  its  acceptance  by  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 
Chairman. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Tbx  Cftt'b  Net  Indebtesnbsb,  Incltjsiho  m  Shabb  of  thjs  State 
AMD  TBB  MrrsopouT&N  Dianucr  Debts. 
Janwiry  SI,  1910. 
Citjr's  efaan  of  Massachusetts'  direct  debt  16,721,727  10 

City's  share  of  metropolitan  district  d^t  3S,427^7S  11 

Net  dty  mkI  county  dd)t 71,345,972  68 

Total >114.49S.274  70 

NooenOier  SO,  1910. 

CHty's  share  of  Maaaaohusetta'  direct  d^t  S6,036,13O  48 

City's  share  of  metropolitaii  district  ddit  .        36,125,161  49 

Net  city  and  county  debt 73,198,701  40 

Total    - ' >I16.259.993  37 

Total  Novembw  30, 1910 $116,259,993  37 

TotalJaauory 31,  1910 114,495,274  79 

Inowaae tl,764.7ia  68 

APPENDIX  B. 
LoAKS  Authorized  by  the  Crrr  CouNcn.  in  the  Financial  Year 

1910-11. 
1910. 
Mar.  IS.    Park    Department,    locker    building,    Franklin 

Fidd H500  00 

Mar.  22.    Fire  Department,  new  fir^Kiat,  additional  5,000  00 

Mar.  29.    l^nd  and  buildings  for  schools        ....      500,000  00 

Mar.  30.    Sewerage  wchIes 300,000  00 

April  12.    Park  Department,  playgrouads,  im- 

provemtfita $27,500  00 

Savin  Hill  Park 2,600  00 

30,000  00 

April  12.    Separate  systems  of  drainage 674,000  00 

May  17.     Bowdoin  street  grade  damages  ....        49,000  00 

May  17.     Highways,  making  of 300,000  00 

May  24.    Neponset  Playground,  filling  and  grading  10,000  00 
June    6.    High  School  of  Commerce  and  School  Administra- 
tion Building 300,000  00 

July   19.     Old  Colony  avenue,  construction  of        .        .        .        28,000  00 
July  28.    Chels»  Bridge  South  .     980,000  00 

Meridian  Street  Bridge     .  126,000  00 

Broadway  Bridge,  rebuilding  draw  .      116,000  00 

320,000  00 


Carriad  JonBOrd S2,520,500  00 
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BrovuhtfoniKiTd S2,520,500  00 

Aug.  24.    GiirtiE  HaU,  reconstniction  of 60,000  00 

Oct.    11.    Land,  MoBeacbueetts  avemia  and  NorthamptoD 

street,  City  Hospital 67,000  00 

Nov.  16.    Fire  Department,  repdr  shop 90,000  00 

1911. 

Jan.     3.    Fire  Department,  repiur  shop,  additional  20,000  00 

Jan.     3.    Chelsea  Bridge  North,  preliminaiy  work  10,000  QO 

t2.767.500  00 


APPENDIX  C. 


Loans  IsauED  i 


OWBCT. 

Lwu. 

Conaumptivea'  HoipiUl  DcputiwDl: 

J6.O0OO0 

100.000  OO 

16  000  00 

1S.O0O0O 

IB  000  00 

eoo.000  00 

HnviUJ  DepiiHwDt: 

Pwk  Depirtment: 

10  000  00 

27  BOO  00 

80.000  00 
2fi.000  00 

OtTTitd  tormiTd 

tl. 171,600  00 

.enOO'^IC 


OsnoT. 

Lmm. 

ftnwAl/sn«H 

PubUc  Buildion  DtvwiDWnt: 

fUpidTnuuit: 

School  Coniiuitlo^: 

BrondHir  BridgB,  rebuilding 

37,000  00 

Street  Ijyiin-Oul  Deiwnment: 

IIMOOO 

M  filS  600  00 

DiB.1izedOyGoO<^lc 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  MAYOR  AND  CITY 
COUNCIL  IN  RELATION  TO  BETTER  PRO- 
TECTION AGAINST  FIRE  IN  THE  CITY  OF 
BOSTON. 


Boston,  March  22,  1911. 
To  the  Mayor  and  City  Council: 

Gentlemen,—  On  August  17,  1910,  shortly  after  the 
fire  on  Albany  street  in  the  lumber  district,  so  called, 
the  Mayor  requested  the  Finance  Commission  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  the  following  questions  relating 
to  the  protection  against  fire  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

1.  The  establishment  in  the  business  district  of  a 
high  pressure  water  service. 

2.  The  strengthening  of  the  laws  relating  to  build- 
ing construction. 

3.  The  establishment  of  another  fire  signal  station 
to  be  used  if  fire  should  impair  or  destroy  the  efficiency 
of  the  present  station. 

4.  Whether  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  100  more 
firemen. 

The  commission  submits  herewith  its  report  upon 
these  subjects. 

1.  High  Pressure  Water  Service. 
The  City  of  Boston  is  in  some  respects  well  protected 
against  fire  losses.  The  Fire  Department  force  is  a 
good  one,  the  buildings  in  the  city  are  low  as  compared 
with  buildings  in  other  large  cities  in  the  United  States, 
notably  New  York,  and  the  water  supply  is  ample. 
There  is  now  for  the  protection  of  a  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness district  a  high  pressure  service,  supplied  from  salt 
water  mains,  operated  with  the  aid  of  fire  boats.  These 
salt  water  mains  extend  from  Central  Wharf  through 
Central  street,  Exchange  place,  Post  Office  square  and 
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Congress  street  to  Congress  Street  Bridge.  Moreover, 
Boston  is  surrounded  with  cities  and  towns  which  in 
the  past  have  furnished  valuable  aid  in  extinguishing 
fires  in  Boston,  and  the  future  cooperation  of  such 
municipalities  should  be  taken  into  account  in  consider- 
ing any  addition  to  Boston's  fire-fighting  equipment. 

On  the  other  hand  many  dangers  exist.  Many  of 
Boston's  streets  are  narrow,  particularly  in  the  business 
district;  there  are  many  old  structures  in  this  district 
that  are  not  of  fireproof  material;  there  are  many  danger 
spots  along  the  waterfront,  and  there  are  great  areas 
in  the  residential  sections  filled  with  tenements  and 
apartment  houses  that  have  been  constructed  with 
little  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  destruction  by  fire. 

The  cost  of  providing  a  high  pressure  service  for 
parts  of  the  city  outside  the  business  district  would  be 
so  great  that  it  ought  not  to  be  considered.  The  fact 
that  the  city's  n^t  indebtedness,  including  its  share 
of  the  state  and  metropolitan  district  debts,  was 
SI  16,259,993.37  on  November  30,  1910,  practically 
prohibits  the  borrowing  of  the  additional  millions  that 
such  an  undertaking  would  require.  Moreover,  the 
improvement  of  the  building  laws  in  the  residential 
sections,  together  with  the  provision  of  additional 
ordinary  fire  apparatus,  may  solve  the  problem  of  fire 
protection  in  these  sections  without  recourse  to  the 
costlier  plan  of  furnishing  a  high  pressure  water  service. 

The  commission  believes  that  the  city's  financial 
condition  does  permit  present  consideration  of  the  far 
less  expensive  establishment  of  a  high  pressure  water 
service  in  the  business  district.  In  considering  the  need 
of  this  service  the  commission  has  had  the  benefit  of 
the  opinions  of  several  engineers,  including  Frank  A. 
Mclnnea  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  Guy  C. 
Emerson,  engineer  for  the  commission,  formerly  Super- 
intendent of  Streets,  and  George  W.  Booth,  an  engineer 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  of  F.  E. 
Cabot,  the  secretary  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, of  Benjamin  W.  Wells  and  Samuel  D,  Parker, 
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former  Fire  Commissioners,  and  of  Charles  D.  Daly,  the 
present  Fire  Commissioner,  and  it  has  concluded  that 
such  service  should  be  provided. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion  the  commission  has 
considered  the  many  elements  of  danger  in  the  business 
district,  such  as  the  narrow  streets,  the  few  open  areas, 
the  close  formation  of  the  lines  of  buildings  on  the 
various  streets,  the  presence  of  many  nonfireproof 
buildings,  and  the  faulty  construction  of  many  build- 
ings and  wharves  from  the  standpoint  of  fire  risks;  and 
also  the  great  value  of  the  buildings  in  the  district, 
the  immense  amount  of  business  transacted  there,  the 
great  direct  loss  that  would  result  from  a  conflagra- 
tion and  the  even  greater  loss  to  capital  and  labor 
that  would  follow  upon  the  temporary  suspension  of 
business  in  this  center  of  commercial  and  industrial 
activity.  The  commission  has  also  considered  the 
additional  taxable  values  that  would  result  from  the 
improved  system  of  fire  protection  and  the  prospect 
of  increased  revenue  for  the  city  as  a  substantial  offset 
to  its  expenditure  for  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the 
property  owners  in  the  district. 

The  bill  introduced  by  the  Mayor,  and  now  pending 
in  the  Legislature  (Senate  295),  seems  well  adapted  to 
secure  the  proper  establishment  of  the  service  in  ques- 
tion. Though  it  does  not,  in  terms,  limit  the  service 
to  any  particular  section  of  the  city,  it  is  intended  to 
apply  only  to  the  business  district,  and  the  total  amount 
of  the  loans  authorized  in  the  bill,  81,000,000,  practically 
confines  the  service  to  that  district.  The  bill  also 
insures  continuous  construction  until  the  work  is  com- 
-  pleted,  as  consecutive  annual  loans  are  provided  for; 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  work  may  be  kept  within 
proper  limits  by  the  award  of  contracts  after  public 
competition  for  85  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  construction 
as  the  bill  requires.  The  bill  also  provides  that  the 
act  shall  not  take  effect  until  it  is  accepted  by  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council,  a  provision  not  only  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  city's  interests,  but  also 
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necessary  in  order  to  fix  definitely  upon  the  city  govern- 
ment the  responsibility  for  the  debt  which  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  entails. 

If  the  act  is  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  accepted 
by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  the  plan  prepared  by 
the  late  City  Engineer,  William  Jackson,  and  the 
less  expensive  plan  suggested  by  former  Fire  Commis- 
sioner Benjamin  W.  Wells,  should  be  considered  before 
the  contracts  for  the  work  are  awarded,  and  the  less 
expensive  plan  adopted  if  it  seems  to  afford  adequate 
protection.  The  Finance  Commission  does  not  pass 
upon  the  respective  merits  of  the  twa  plans,  but  simply 
suggests  their  careful  study  in  the  interest  of  economy. 

The  routes  covered  by  these  plans,  the  estimates  of 
cost,  with  the  comments  of  the  Finance  Commission's 
engineer,  appear  in  an  appendix  hereto  annexed. 

2.  Strengthening  the  Building  Laws. 
This  question  is  one  which  should  be  studied  by 
experts  in  the  building  trades,  architects,  real  estate 
owners,  and  insurance  men,  aided  by  a  competent 
lawyer  famiUar  with  the  building  laws.  Since  the 
Finance  Commission  was  requested  by  the  Mayor  to 
examine  this  question  he  has  appointed  a  special 
commission  to  study  the  question.  This  special  com- 
mission has  undertaken  the  work  and  has  prepared  a 
bill  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Legislature  and 
is  now  under  consideration.  The  Finance  Commission, 
therefore,  feels  that  it  has  been  relieved  of  this  task, 
one  which  it  could  not  have  performed  without  the  aid 
of  persons  having  special  knowledge  of  the  problems 
involved,  such  as  the  Mayor  has  appointed  as  members 
of  the  special  commission. 

3.     Auxiliary  Fire  Signal  Station. 

The  present  Fire  Commissioner  stated  to  the  Finance 

Commission  that  in  his  opinion  the  present  station  will 

be  safe  hereafter,  as  the  fire  hazard  caused  by  the 

proximity  of  the  old  fire  department  repair  shop  has 
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been  eliminated  by  the  destruction  of  that  building, 
in  place  of  which  a  new  fireproof  building  is  being 
constructed.  In  this  opinion  representatives  of  both 
the  Boston  and  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
concurred.  The  Finance  Commission  believes,  there- 
fore, that  an  auxiliary  fire  signal  station  will  not  be 
necessary. 

4.    The  Appointment  of  One  HuNnREo  More 
Firemen. 

The  present  Fire  Commissioner  believes  fifty  instead 
of  one  hundred  more  firemen  will  be  sufficient  and  in 
this  opinion  the  Finance  Commission  concurs. 

The  commission  recommends: 

1.  That  the  Mayor's  bill  pending  in  the  Legis- 
lature, providing  for  a  high  pressure  water  service 
(Senate  295),  be  passed  in  its  present  form. 

2.  That  upon  enactment  it  be  accepted  by  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council. 

3.  That  the  plan  of  the  late  City  Engineer  and 
that  of  the  former  Fire  Commissioner  be  studied 
and  the  better  one  adopted  before  the  contracts  for 
the  work  are  awarded. 

4.  That  no  auxiliary  fire  signal  station  be 
provided. 

5.  That  not  exceeding  fifty  additional  firemen 
be  appointed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 

by  John  A.  Sullivan, 
Chairman. 

APPENDIX. 
The  Finance  Commission; 

Gentlemen,^  According  to  your  instructions  I  sub- 
mit herewith  estimated  cost  of  installing  high  pressure 
water  systems  for  fire  protection  in  the  congested  business 
district  of  the  city,  according  to  the  two  plans  so  far 
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outlined,  namely,  the  plan  developed  by  former  City 
Engineer  William  Jackson,  and  the  plan  outlined  by 
former  Fire  Commissioner  Benjamin  W.  Wells. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Jackson  contemplates  the  laying  of 
pipe  for  fire  service  in  practically  all  of  the  main  streets 
in  the  area  between  Beach  street  and  Hanover  street, 
and  between  Tremont  street  and  Atlantic  avenue,  with 
a  small  additional  area  in  the  West  End.     This  plan  . 

contemplates  a  pumping  station  situated  near  the  Bos- 
ton end  of  Cambridge  Bridge,  taking  water  from  the 
Charles  River  Basin.  A  total  length  of  62,440  feet 
of  pipe  will  be  needed,  with  340  hydrants.  The  esti- 
mate of  the  Division  Engineer  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  for  the  cost  of  the  system  is  $1,000,000. 
This  estimate  seems  to  me  to  allow  an  unnecessarily 
large  amount  for  contingencies,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  work  outlined  should  be  done  for  not  exceeding 
$850,000. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Wells  contemplates  the  location  of  a 
pumping  station  on  the  Charles  River  Basin  near  Mt. 
Vernon  street,  a  pipe  leading  across  the  Common,  along 
Tremont  street,  down  Winter  and  Summer  streets, 
through  High  street,  connecting  with  the  present  auxil- 
iary fire  main  in  Congress  street.  In  addition  to  the 
route  outlined,  pipes  are  contemplated  in  Boylston,  Mason 
and  West  streets.  Temple  place,  Bromfield  and  School 
streets,  between  Tremont  and  Washington  streets;  also 
a  pipe  through  Bedford  street  between  Washington 
street  and  Summer  street.  This  plan  would  furnish 
a  line  of  fire  protection  across  the  city,  and  would  give 
additional  protection  to  the  retail  shopping  district. 
A  total  length  of  approximately  15,000  linear  feet  of 
pipe,  with  seventy  hydrants,  will  be  needed,  and  the 
estimated  cost  by  Mr.  Wells  is  $365,000.  My  own  esti- 
mate practically  confirms  Mr.  Wells's  figures,  being 
$355,000.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  comparative  cost 
of  the  two  plans  is  not  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number 
of  linear  feet  of  pipe  contemplated,  the  larger  cost  per 
linear  foot  of  the  Wells  plan  being  on  account  of  the 
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large  cost  of  pumping  stations  which  are  common  to 
each  plan  and  on  account  of  the  greater  percentage  of 
large  sized  pipe  in  the  Wells  plan. 

The  plan,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Wells,  seems  to  me 
defective  in  crossing  the  Common.  It  would  be  better 
to  go  around  the  Public  Garden,  through  Arlington 
street,  as  contemplated  in  Mr.  Jackson's  plan,  as  a 
considerable  area  along  Boylston  street  and  about  Park 
square  will  be  furnished  with  fire  protection,  and  the 
cost  would  not  be  greatly  larger  than  by  the  route 
proposed. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Jackson  shows  a  considerable  length 
of  large  sized  pipe  in  Cambridge  and  Green  streets 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary  at  the 
present  time.  The  object  of  this  pipe  is  probably  to 
furnish  a  circulation  of  water  in  both  directions  from 
the  pumping  station  and  possibly  to  allow  the  laying 
of  smaller  pipes  than  would  otherwise  be  used.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  a  large  portion  of  this  pipe  could 
be  safely  omitted  from  the  plan  and  the  present  station 
at  Central  Wharf  utihzed  to  furnish  additional  pressure 
if  by  any  chance  the  pumping  station  should  not  be 
able  to  do  so  through  one  line  of  pipe. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Gut  C.  Emerson,  . 
Consulting  Engineer. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  MAYOR  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  TAXATION  OF  THE  ESTATE 
OF  THE    LATE   QUINCY  A.   SHAW. 


Boston,  March  23,  1911. 

Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor: 

SiK, —  The  Finance  Commission  has  received  and 
given  careful  consideration  to  Your  Honor's  communi- 
cation dated  February  9,  1911,  respecting  the  taxation 
of  the  estate  of  the  late  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  and  submits 
the  following  report  thereon: 

Quincy  A.  Shaw  died  on  June  12,  1908,  leaving  a 
will  in  which  three  persons  were  named  as  executors 
and  trustees,  who  were  duly  appointed  by  the  Probate 
Court  for  Suffolk  County  on  July  2,  1908,  and  on  the 
same  day  filed  their  official  bonds  both  as  executors 
and  trustees,  each  in  the  sum  of  $5,000,000. 

On  October  1,  1908,  the  executors  filed  an  inventory 
in  the  Probate  Court.  They  stated  to  the  Finance 
Commission  that  when  the  inventory  was  filed  they 
knew  of  the  existence  of  a  very  large  amount  of  personal 
property  which  was  not  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  inven- 
tory, but  was  referred  to  in  a  sentence  reading,  "Also 
other  personal  estate  to  be  hereafter  included  and 
accounted  for."  One  of  the  executors  stated  that  soon 
after  the  testator's  death  he  consulted  with  the  latter's 
confidential  clerk  and  that  before  the  inventory  was 
filed  by  the  executors  he  knew  of  personal  estate  that 
waa  worth  between  $17,000,000  and  $20,000,000.  The 
inventory  showed  personal  property  in  detail  amount- 
ing to  $7,150,483.88,  of  which  about  $5,000,000  was 
taxable,  and  real  property  amounting  to  $390,650.  It 
has  since  been  learned  that  the  taxable  personal  property 
for  1908,  as  estimated  by  the  executors  from  their 
books  and  accounts,  was  $19,785,774,  and  for   1909, 


$18,871,940.  In  other  words,  the  tax  should  have 
been  on  about  $19,000,000  in  each  of  the  years  1908 
and  1909,  instead  of  J5,000,000  and  $5,200,000,  which 
was  assessed  in  these  years,  respectively.  The  taxes 
paid  for  the  two  years  combined  amounted  to  $168,300, 
or  $469,552.28  less  than  the  amount  that  could  have 
been  lawfully  assessed. 

The  executors  carefully  considered  the  legal  aspect 
of  their  various  acts  in  connection  with  the  estate. 
They  did  not  wish  to  make  a  full  disclosure  of  the 
property,  but  they  desired  to  avoid  the  doing  of  any 
unlawful  act  and  believed  the  inventory  they  filed  in 
the  Probate  Court  was  in  compliance  with  the  law, 
In  this  inventory  they  varied  the  usual  form  of  the 
oath  in  which  a  declaration  is  made  that  the  inventory 
"is  a  true  and  perfect  inventory  of  ail  the  estate  of  the 
said  deceased  which  has  come  to  their  possession  or 
knowledge,"  by  writing  in  at  the  end  of  the  printed 
form  the  words  "as  herein  explained,"  so  that  the 
whole  reads  as  follows: 

Then  personally  appeared , , 

aod    ,  the  executors  of  the  will  of  said  deceased, 

and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  perfect  inventory 
of  all  the  estate  of  said  deceased  that  has  come  to  their  posses- 
sion or  knowledge  as  herein  explained. 

They  also  inserted  between  items  79  and  80  of  the 
inventory  —  that  is,  after  the  list  of  securities  and 
just  before  the  final  item  "cash"  —  the  following 
words,  "  Also  other  personal  estate  to  be  hereafter 
included  and  accounted  for." 

These  additions,  one  of  the  executors  said,  were 
made  for  the  following  reason:  If  the  form  of  oath  had 
not  been  changed  and  the  other  words  had  not  been 
inserted,  the  inventory  would  not  have  been  a  true 
statement.  The  inventory,  thus  filed,  however,  was 
very  likely  to  give  an  erroneous  impression  to  any  one 
looking  to  the  inventory  for  information  as  to  the  details 
or  size  of  the  estate.     It  should  be  noted  that  an  inven- 
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tory  filed  in  the  Probate  Court  is  not  a  statement  to 
the  assessors  nor,  in  the  view  of  the  law,  for  their  bene- 
fit or  information;  yet  it  is  generally  known  that  the 
assessors  habitually  look  to  such  inventories  for  guidance 
in  the  dooming  of  the  estate. 

The  executors  gave  the  following  reasons  for  filing 
the  inventory  in  that  form: 

1.  That  the  family  of  the  testator  wanted  as  few 
details  of  their  private  affairs  spread  upon  the  public 
records  as  the  law  permitted. 

2.  They  also  wished  to  spare  the  widow  of  the 
testator,  then  in  frail  health,  from  the  annoyance  due 
to  importunate  charity  seekers  which  would  result 
from  the  pubUcation  of  the  full  extent  of  the  estate. 

3.  That  a  full  disclosure  of  the  estate  might  have 
had  a  bad  effect  in  reviving  certain  litigation  and  other- 
wise injuriously  affecting  business  interests  of  the 
estate. 

4.  They  also  desired  to  furnish  the  assessors  no 
more  information  than  they  were  obliged  by  law  to 
give. 

5.  One  of  the  executors  stated  that  among  the 
reasons  that  actuated  him  in  not  disclosing  the  assets 
of  the  estate  was  the  fact  that  a  very  substantial  amount 
of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  stock,  about  8,500  shares, 
had  not  during  the  testator's  lifetime  stood  in  his 
name  and  was  not  generally  known  to  belong  to  him. 
His  total  holdings  of  Calumet  and  Hecla  stock  were, 
as  the  executor  recollected  it,  approximately  13,000 
shares,  or  about  one-seVenth  of  the  total  capital  stock 
of  the  company.  This  executor's  belief  was  that  the 
immediate  publication  of  the  fact  of  the  holding  by  the 
testator,  up  to  that  time  unknown,  of  this  large  fraction 
of  the  total  capital  stock  of  this  company,  with  the 
natural  belief  in  the  minds  of  the  public  that  this  stock 
would  come  upon  the  market,  would  have  a  very 
depressing  effect  upon  the  market  value  of  Calumet 
and  Hecla  stock,  which  would  not  only  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  executors  and  trustees  to  dispose  of  any, 
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if  they  wished  to  do  so,  but  would  also  be  against  the 
interest  of  other  shareholders,  so  far  as  the  market 
value  of  their  stock  was  concerned. 

By  avoiding  full  taxation  of  the  estate  the  fees  of  the 
executors  were  not  increased  and  the  executors  stated 
that  a  possible  increase  of  their  fees  was  never  con- 
sidered by  them.  They  state  that  the  inventory 
would  have  been  filed  m  the  same  form  regardless  of 
the  question  of  taxation,  and  that  the  controlling 
reasons  were  private  ones  not  related  to  taxation;  in 
other  words,  that  if  the  filing  of  a  full  inventory  would 
have  permitted  them  to  accomplish  the  private  objects 
above  enumerated  they  would  have  filed  a  full  inventory 
and  paid  all  the  taxes  assessed  against  the  estate. 
Nevertheless  the  result  of  the  entire  transaction  was 
to  deprive  the  City  of  Boston  of  about  $470,000  and 
leave  it  in  the  estate  for  the  use  of  its  beneficiaries. 
Though  the  phrase  written  in  the  inventory  between 
items  79  and  80,  "other  personal  estate  to  be  hereafter 
included  and  accounted  for,"  is  not  customarily  used, 
the  assessors  stated  that  its  unusual  character  conveyed 
to  them  no  intimation  that  any  considerable  amount 
of  taxable  property  was  omitted  from  the  inventory. 
They  also  state  that  they  understood  the  phrase  to 
mean  odds  and  ends  of  little  or  no  value,  or  of  value 
then  unascertained  but  probably  small. 

The  commission  believes  that  the  Board  of  Assessors 
should  have  given  more  careful  consideration  to  the 
significance  of  the  change  in  the  form  of  oath  and  the 
unusual  reference  in  the  inventory  to  other  personal 
property  not  specifically  enumerated  therein,  and  that 
after  they  had  seen  the  inventory  they  should  have 
made  full  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  property  in  the 
estate.  They  did  not  exhaust  all  the  means  within 
their  reach.  If  they  had  done  so  the  estate  might  have 
been  taxed  for  its  full  value. 

Conclusions. 
Upon    consideration    of    all    the    facts    the    Finance 
Commission  is  of  the  opinion: 
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1.  That  as  a  result  of  the  filing  of  the  inventory  in 
the  fonn  stated,  and  of  the  failure  of  the  assessors  to 
exhaust  the  existing  means  of  obtaining  information, 
the  city  was  deprived  of  taxes  to  which  it  was  justly 
entitled  for  the  years  1908  and  1909. 

2.  That  under  the  law  the  city  has  no  legal  claim 
for  these  taxes  and  cannot  recover  them.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Corporation  Counsel,  of  the  Board  of 
Assessors,  and  of  the  Finance  Commission. 

The  Finance  Commission  has  suggested  to  the 
beneficiaries  under  the  will  that  as  the  result  of  the  filing 
of  this  inventory  has  been  to  augment  their  share  of 
the  estate,  and  as  the  private  reasons  for  so  filing  it 
have  resulted,  as  they  desired,  in  saving  annoyance 
and  trouble  as  well  as  possible  loss  on  their  shares  of 
Calumet  and  Hecla  stock,  the  city  could  fairly  expect 
them  to  recognize  a  moral  obligation  to  return  whatever 
they  have  saved  in  taxes.  The  beneficiaries  thereupon 
turned  over  to  the  Finance  Commission  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  saved,  together  with  the  amount  computed 
to  have  been  the  income  derived  therefrom,  the  total 
amount  being  $492,020.42,  their  intention  being  to 
leave  themselves  in  a  position  where  they  shall  not 
have  retained  any  financial  benefit  from  the  filing  of 
the  inventory  in  the  form  above  stated. 

The  sum  above  named  has  been  delivered  by  the 
commission  to  the  City  Treasurer. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 

by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Balch  of  the  commission  participated  in  the 
investigation,  but  did  not  participate  in  the  drafting 
of  this  report,  as  he  was  out  of  the  country  at  the  time. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  CITY  COUNCIL  IN 
RELATION  TO  THE  BUILDING  OF  AN 
ANNEX  TO  THE  CITY  HALL. 


Boston,  April  10,  1911. 
To  the  Honorable  the  City  Council: 

Gentlemen, —  The  Finance  Commission  received  from 
the  Assistant  City  Clerk,  on  April  4,  1911,  the  following 
communication; 

April  4,  1911. 
Boston  Finance  Commission: 

Gentlemen, —  The  City  Council  haa  under  consideration 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  from  the  cash  surplus  in  the  treasury  there  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $800,000  to  be  expended  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings,  after  plans  and  specifica- 
tions shall  have  been  approved  by  the  City  Council,  and  the 
contract  for  the  same  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Finance 
Commission,  for  the  erection  of  an  annex  to  City  Hall  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Old  Court  House. 

The  City  Council  voted,  at  its  meeting  on  April  3,  1911,  to 

request  the  Finance  Commission  to  submit  a  report  on  or 

before  the  next  meeting  of  the  City  Council,  April  10,  1911, 

as  to  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  said  order. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  J.  Doyle, 

Assistant  City  Clerk. 

The  commission  respectfully  suggests  that  the  order 
in  its  present  form  be  not  passed. 

The  order  is  obviously  designed  to  protect  the  city 
against  loss  resulting  from  the  erection  of  the  building 
under  defective  plans  and  specifications,  or  under  a  con- 
tract either  defective  in  form  or  objectionable  because 
of  circumstances  connected  with  its  award.     To  safe- 


guard  against  such  loss,  the  order  in  effect  provides  that 
no  part  of  the  money  appropriated  shall  be  spent  until 
the  plans  and  specifications  have  been  approved  by  the 
City  Council  and  the  contract  has  been  approved  by 
the  Finance  Commission. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Finance  Commission  the  charter 
provisions  impose  limits  upon  the  powers  of  the  City 
Council  and  the  Finance  Commission,  respectively,  which 
the  order  in  question  exceeds.  The  City  Council  has 
the  power  to  vote  appropriations,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
the  commission  it  has  no  power  to  compel  the  executive 
department  to  postpone  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
thus  appropriated  until  conditions  annexed  to  the  grant 
of  money  have  been  complied  with.  The  Finance  Com- 
mission possesses  supervisory  powers  only  under  the 
charter,  and  cannot  by  vote  of  the  City  Council  be 
authorized  to  exercise  executive  functions  such  as  the 
order  under  consideration  seems  to  require.  The  appro- 
val of  the  plans  and  specifications  by  the  City  Council 
and  of  the  contract  by  the  Finance  Commission  as 
conditions  precedent  to  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
by  the  executive  department,  would  constitute  partici- 
pation in  the  executive  business  of  the  city  and  would 
therefore  be  contrary  to  existing  law. 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  therefore,  that  if  the  appro- 
priation were  made  under  such  an  order  as  the  one  in 
question  the  money  would  become  available  for  the 
use  of  the  executive  department  in  the  construction  of 
the  building,  but  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  appro- 
priation could  be  disregarded.  In  other  words,  the 
executive  department  could  adopt  plans  and  specifica- 
tions and  make  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing without  submitting  the  plans  and  specifications  to . 
the  City  Council  or  the  contract  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mission. 

The  City  Council  can,  if  it  chooses,  withhold  the 
appropriation  until  plans  and  specifications  are  drawn 
which  meet  its  approval  and  until  the  form  of  con- 
tract meets  the  approval  of  the  Finance  Commission. 
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The  executive  department,  however,  would  not  be 
required  to  submit  the  plans  and  specifications  to 
the  City  Council  or  the  form  of  contract  to  the  Finance 
Commission,  and  if  it  should  choose  not  to  do  so  and 
the  Council  should  thereupon  decline  to  appropriate 
the  necessary  money,  the  erection  of  the  annex  would 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  Finance  Commission  believes  that  the  erection 
of  an  annex  to  City  Hall  upon  the  site  of  the  Old  Court 
House  would  be  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of 
providing  the  additional  accommodations  needed,  and 
would  avoid  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  the 
erection  of  a  new  City  Hall  at  a  distance  from  the 
present  site  which  would  render  it  inconvenient  to 
the  general  public  in  the  transaction  of  its  business 
with  the  various  city  departments.  A  modern  office 
building  on  the  Old  Court  House  site,  with  a  bridge 
across  Court  square  connecting  the  new  building  with 
City  Hall,  would  facilitate  the  transaction  of  the 
administrative  business  of  the  city  by  bringing  the 
various  departments  into  closer  relation,  and  would 
make  a  reduction  in  expenditures  possible  because  of 
these  improved  facilities  and  the  saving  of  rentals 
which  would  otherwise  be  necessary  for  outside 
accommodations. 

The  commission  believes,  however,  that  the  City 
Council  ^ould  request  the  executive  department  to 
furnish  full  information  as  to  the  plans  for  the  new 
building,  the  probable  cost,  and  the  method  which 
is  likely  to  be  employed  in  the  selection  of  an  archi- 
tect and  the  award  of  the  contract  for  the  erection 
of  the  building.  The  commission  suggests  that  the 
information  should  cover  the  following  matters : 

1.  A  statement  showing  the  width  of  the  streets 
surrounding  the  Old  Court  House  site  and  the  average 
width  of  the  same, 

2.  An  opinion  from  the  Corporation  Counsel  as 
to  the  height  to  which  the  building  could  be  erected 
under  the  provisions  of  section  18  of  chapter  550  of 
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the  Acts  of  1907;  and  also  as  to  the  legal  right  of  the 
city  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  street  between 
City  Hall  and  the  proposed  annex,  if  such  a  bridge 
should  seem  to  be  necessary. 

3.  A  statement  showing  the  dates  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  leases  of  various  hired  quarters  occupied 
by  city  departments. 

4.  A  careful  estimate  of  the  cost  made  by  the 
Building  Commissioner. 

The  commission  suggests  that  after  the  doubts  as 
to  the  legal  right  of  the  city  to  erect  a  building  of  the 
proposed  height  (125  feet)  and  to  build  the  bridge 
aforesaid  have  been  cleared  up,  and  after  the  City 
Council  has  received  full  information  as  to  the  plans 
and  specifications,  the  form  of  contract,  the  estimates 
of  cost,  and  other  information  which  has  previously 
been  suggested  herein  as  important,  the  appropriation 
should  be  made.  The  commission  also  suggests  that- 
the  appropriation  be  accompanied  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Council  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  archi- 
tect should  be  selected  after  public  competition  in 
order  to  insure  competent  service  at  reasonable  rates. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A'.  Sulijvan, 
CkairTTian. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  MAYOR  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  NECESSITY  OF  APPOINTING 
A  PERMANENT  COMMISSIONER  TO  THE 
BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 


Boston,  April  12,  1911. 
Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor: 

Sir, —  On  July  2,  1910,  a  vacancy  was  created  in  the 
Boston  Board  of  Health.  An  appointment  was  made 
to  the  board  by  Your  Honor  on  July  5,  1910,  but  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  did  not  regard  the  appointee 
as  qualified  by  education,  training  or  experience,  and 
the  appointee  was  not  confirmed.  No  permanent 
appointment  to  the  Health  Board  has  since  been  made, 
but  a  temporary  appointment,  so  called,  was  made  on 
August  8,  1910.  The  temporary  appointee,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Finance  Commission,  is  not  qualified  by  edu- 
cation, training  or  experience  for  the  task,  and  the 
administration  of  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Health 
must  necessarily  have  been  hampered  during  the  eight 
months  in  which  he  has  acted  as  a  member  of  the  board. 

The  commission  has  twice  recommended  that  Your 
Honor  make  an  appointment  to  this  office  which  would 
be  in  harmony  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  charter. 
Thus,  on  August  17,  1910,  the  commission  advised  Your 
Honor:  "That  the  Mayor  consult  physicians  and  san- 
itary engineers  of  high  standing  in  their  profession, 
who  are  famiUar  with  modern  scientific  public  health 
administration,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  names  of 
persons  eligible  for  the  office  of  Health  Commissioner, 
and  that  a  competent  person  be  appointed  to  that  office." 
Again,  on  October  13,  1910,  the  commission  called  Your 
Honor's  attention  to  the  fact  that:  "This  appointment 
has  ceased  to  be  a  temporary  one  within  the  meaning 
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of  the  law,  and  Your  Honor  should  appoint  a  qualified 
person  as  Health  Commissioner  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  The  continuance  in  office,  under  the  guise 
of  a  temporary  appointment,  of  one  whose  qualifications 
would  not  be  likely  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  if  the  appointment  were  made  in 
the  regular  way  provided  by  the  charter  tends  to  demor- 
aUze  the  administration  of  the  Health  Department  and 
to  menace  the  safety  of  the  public." 

Six  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  date  of  this 
last  recommendation,  but  no  appointment  has  yet  been 
made.  The  commission  respectfully  renews  its  recom- 
mendations of  August  17  and  October  13,  1910,  that  a 
competent  person  be  appointed  as  Health  Commissioner. 

As  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Health  have  equal 
authority  and  each  exercises  executive  powers,  all  should 
be  specially  fitted  for  their  tasks.  The  commission 
believes  that  the  best  equipment  available  for  the  serv- 
ice is  required  in  the  interests  of  the  pubbc.  No  one 
whose  attention  has  been  devoted  almost  wholly  to 
politics  and  who  has  had  no  special  education,  training 
or  experience  quaUfying  him  for  the  office  should  be 
appointed  simply  because  he  has  been  in  touch  with 
large  numbers  of  citizens  during  his  political  career. 
An  intimacy  with  great  numbers  of  people,  incidental 
to  an  active  participation  in  politics,  may  constitute 
a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  successful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  a  Health  Commissioner,  and  thus  tend  to  dis- 
qualify rather  than  to  quabfy  a  politician  for  this  par- 
ticular office.  Every  order  of  the  Board  of  Health  to 
make  cleaner  and  more  wholesome  butcher  shops,  bake- 
shops  or  restaurants,  to  provide  mOre  air  and  light  in 
tenements,  or  better  ventilation,  or  improved  sanitary 
conditions — in  fact,  every  order  and  regulation  of  the 
board  affects  the  financial  interests  of  some  individual. 
The  first  impulse  of  many  who  find  themselves  called 
upon  to  spend  money  for  improvements  ordered  by  the 
Board  of  Health  is  to  avoid  compbance  by  bringing 
pofitical  pressure  on  the  members  of  the  board.     For 


this  particular  position  one  who  is  in  touch  with  the 
people,  in  the  sense  of  having  had  political  relations  with 
them  throughout  a  whole  Ufetime,  may  be  the  person 
who  can  be  least  relied  upon  to  stand  by  his  associates 
in  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  enforcement  of  orders 
affecting  great  numbers  of  manufacturers,  shopkeepers, 
victuallers,  peddlers  and  owners  of  tenement  houses. 
Only  a  person  of  great  public  spirit  and  unusual  courage 
can  deal  successfully  with  such  problems.  One  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  procure  favors  of  one  kind  or  another 
for  people  who  do  not  always  understand  the  necessity 
of  making  financial  sacrifices  in  compliance  with  orders 
of  the  Board  of  Health  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
compel  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  comparatively 
poor  persons  to  suffer  temporary  financial  loss,  inter- 
ruption of  business  and  other  inconveniences  which 
the  public  interest  may  demand. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  two  physiciaos  on 
the  board,  the  commission  recommends  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  qualified  sanitary  engineer  as  a  third  member 
of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  MAYOR  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  TRANSFER  OF  THE  PROP- 
ERTY OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 
IN  COPLEY  SQUARE  TO  THE  COPLEY 
SQUARE   TRUST. 


Boston,  April  15,  1911. 
Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor:     . 

Sir, —  On  March  27,  1911,  Your  Honor  requested 
the  Finance  Commission  to  investigate  the  transaction 
which  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  the  land  and  building 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Copley  square  to  an 
unincorporated  association  known  as  the  Copley  Square 
Trust,  and  to  report  whether  "there  was  any  moral  or 
criminal  liability  on  the  part  of  those  concerned"  in 
the  transaction. 

The  commission  respectfully  submits  the  following 
report: 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  a  corporation  whose 
propterty  is  held  for  a  public  purpose  and  is  exempt  from 
taxation.  Having  made  arrangements  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  Art  Museum  on  another  site,  the  trustees 
desired  to  sell  the  old  Art  Museum  on  Copley  square 
and  the  land  on  which  the  building  stood  so  as  to 
procure  money  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the  new  building. 
The  needs  of  the  Art  Museum  at  this  time  were  very 
peculiar.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  large  collection 
in  its  charge,  it  could  not  vacate  and  deliver  its  old 
premises  until  a  new  permanent  home  for  its  art  treas- 
ures was  provided  and  their  transfer  completed  without 
loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  public  —  a  task  which 
would  take  several  years  to  accomplish.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  necessary  for  the  museum  to  realize  a  part 
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of  the  value  of  its  old  home  in  cash  at  once,  in  order  to 
provide  a  new  home.  This  created  an  almost  unique 
situation. 

A  purchaser,  however,  was  found  and  a  plan  devised 
to  meet  the  situation.  The  Copley  Square  Trust  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  property  of 
the  museum  on  Copley  square  and  an  agreement  was 
made  with  the  trustees  of  the  museum  for  the  purchase 
at  a  price  of  $1,800,000.  The  payments  were  to  be 
made  in  instalments  of  $500,000  each  on  June  20  of  the 
years  1902,  1904  and  1906,  and  the  balance  of  $300,000 
on  the  date  of  delivery  of  possession  of  the  property, 
the  date  to  be  June  20  of  the  year  1907,  or  1908,  or 
1909,  at  the  option  of  the  trustees  of  the  museum. 
The  trustees  of  the  museum  were  also  bound  to  dehver 
a  deed  of  the  property  in  escrow  to  the  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company  upon  the  payment  of  the  first  instal- 
ment, and  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company  was  to 
deliver  'the  deed  to  the  Copley  Square  Trust  when  the 
full  purchase  price  was  paid,  or  when,  at  the  option  of 
the  trust,  it  demanded  the  deed  and  gave  its  note  for 
the  balance  of  the  purchase  money,  secured  by  mortgage 
of  the  land,  together  with  a  lease,  to  the  trustees  of  the 
museum  for  a  term  ending  at  the  time  fixed  for  the 
payment  of  the  last  instalment,  but  not  earlier  than 
June  20,  1907,  in  any  event. 

Under  these  agreements  the  property  was  sold  and 
paid  for,  and  delivery  of  possession  was  made  to  the 
Copley  Square  Trust  on  June  19,  1909,  the  deed  being 
recorded  in  the  registry  on  that  date.  An  instalment 
of  $500,000  on  the  purchase  price  was  paid  by  the 
Copley  Square  Trust  to  the  trustees  of  the  museum  on 
each  of  the  following  dates:  June  20,  1902;  June  20, 
1904,  and  June  20,  1906,  and  the  balance  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  $300,000,  was  paid  on  June  19,  1909. 

Your  Honor  states  that  "as  a  result  of  this  compli- 
cated and  peculiar  transaction  no  taxes  were  paid  upon 
the  property  in  the  years  1903,  1904,  1905,  1906,  1907, 
1908  and  1909,  although  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons 
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there  had  been  a  complete  transfer  of  title  and  the 
property  was  taxable  to  the  Copley  Square  Trust." 
As  already  stated,  the  property  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  was  exempt  from  taxation,  and  consequently  no 
attempt  was  made  by  the  assessors  to  tax  the  museum 
on  its  real  estate  or  on  the  money  paid  to  it  by  the 
Copley  Square  Trust.  The  assessors  did,  for  the  year 
beginning  May  1,  1909,  assess  a  tax  upon  the  Copley 
Square  Trust  for  the  $1,500,000  which  had  been  paid 
by  the  trust  to  the  museum  trustees  as  instalments 
on  the  purchase  price,  and  also  assessed  a  tax  upon 
$63,200  of  other  personal  property  of  the  trust  on  the 
basis  of  a  statement  filed  by  the  Copley  Square  Trust 
with  the  assessors  as  to  the  amount  of  their  taxable 
property.  No  question  was  raised  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  tax  on  the  $63,200,  but  the  Copley  Square  Trust, 
believing  that  the  tax  on  the  $1,500,000  paid  in  instal- 
ment had  been  illegally  assessed,  paid  it  under  protest; 
later  applied  to  the  assessors  for  an  abatement,  and 
upon  their  refusal  brought  a  suit  against  the  City  of 
Boston  in  the  Superior  Court,  which  court  reported  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the  Common- 
wealth on  the  pleadings  and  an  agreed  statement  of 
facts  by  the  parties. 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  a  decision  handed 
down  on  April  4,  1911,  decided  that  the  tax  had  been 
unlawfully  assessed  upon  the  money  paid  in  instal- 
ments, as  the  title  to  the  money  thus  paid  was  in  the 
museum  trustees  and  was  not  money  at  interest 
belonging  to  the  trust  within  the  meaning  of  the  stat- 
utes. The  court  said:  "We  feel  constrained  to  con- 
strue the  contract  as  calling  for  payments  in  advance, 
which  transferred  the  title  to  the  money  absolutely  to 
the  museum,  and  made  the  museum  the  owner,  not 
only  of  the  legal  title  to  the  real  estate  by  virtue  of  its 
deed  which  had  not  been  delivered,  but  of  the  sums  of 
money  advanced  in  payment  for  it.  After  making 
these  payments  in  advance  the  petitioners  had  no 
longer  any  title  to  the  money  paid,  nor  any  claim  upon 
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the  museum  for  it.  No  debt  was  created  in  their  favor. 
Their  equitable  title  was  to  the  land.  If  they  failed 
to  perform  their  contract,  the  museum  might  hold  the 
money  as  forfeited,  unless  it  elected  to  demand  specific 
performance.  Under  this  arrangement  the  petitioners 
had  no  money  at  interest,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute,  even  though  a  payment  was  to  be  made  to 
them  in  the  final  settlement  which  is  referred  to  in 
the  contract  as  interest.  It  follows  that  they  were 
not  taxable  for  the  money  advanced  upon  their  con- 
tract, in  part  payment  for  the  land,  and  that  they  are 
entitled  to  an  abatement  of  the  tax." 

It  thus  appears  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  that  the  Copley  Square  trustees  were 
correct  in  assuming  that  the  money  paid  to  the  Art 
Museum  trustees  in  instalments  was  not  properly 
taxable.  If  the  Copley  Square  trustees  had  believed 
this  money  to  be  taxable  they  would  not  have  under- 
taken the  purchase  of  the  property  unless  the  Art 
Museum  trustees  agreed  to  pay  the  tax.  This  would 
have  required  the  Art  Museum  to  pay  5.90  per  cent, 
for  the  use  of  the  money  instead  of  the  4.25  per  cent, 
which  they  actually  paid.  Thus  it  appears  that  it 
was  the  Art  Museum  and  not  the  Copley  Square  Trust 
which  benefited  by  keeping  the  property  in  nontaxable 
form. 

The  Copley  Square  Trust  throughout  the  entire 
transaction  acted  openly  and  without  any  attempt  at 
concealment  of  its  purposes.  All  of  the  details  of  the 
transaction  were  attended  with  publicity.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  agreement  between  the  Art  Museum 
trustees  and  the  Copley  Square  Trust  for  the  purchase 
of  the  property  was  made  on  April  22,  1902,  and  recorded 
in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  for  Suffolk  County  on  April  25, 
1902.  (See  book  2821,  page  120.)  The  agreement 
states  in  substance  that  the  museum  trustees  are  to 
sell  and  the  Copley  Square  Trust  to  buy  the  property 
upon  the  terms  which  are  set  out  in  an  agreement  of 
the  same  date  between  the  same  parties  and  on  file 
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with  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company  of  Boston.  The 
assessors,  or  anyone  else,  having  a  legitimate  interest 
in  the  transaction,  could  have  ascertained  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  sale  by  examining  the  instnmient 
on  file  at  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company.  It  also 
appears  that  a  declaration  of  trust  by  the  Copley 
Square  trustees  was  made  on  April  22,  1902,  and 
recorded  in  the  Suffolk  Registry  of  Deeds  on  April  25, 
1902,  which  instrument  sets  forth  the  general  purposes 
of  the  trust,  its  capital,  the  value  of  its  shares,  the  form 
of  its  certificates,  and  other  material  matters,  including 
two  important  statements — one,  to  the  effect  that  the 
money  of  the  subscribers  shall  be  used  to  pay  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  instalments  on 
the  purchase  price  of  the  property;  the  other  to  the 
effect  that,  until  the  purchase  under  the  contract  with 
the  Art  Museum  trustees  had  been  completed  by  the 
delivery  of  the  deed  and  possession,  the  Copley  Square 
Trust  should  pay  dividends  to  their  subscribers  at 
the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amounts  paid 
in  by  them.  It  also  appears  that  the  Copley  Square 
trustees,  on  April  20,  1902,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  brokers 
who  were  to  place  the  certificates  of  the  trust  on  the 
market,  stating,  among  other  things,  that:  "The 
museum  retains  possession  of  the  premises  until  Mffy  15, 
1907,  or  1908,  or  1909,  as  decided  by  it  prior  to  October 
1,  1905,  and  pays  interest  therefor,  which  will  enable 
the  trustees  to  pay  semiannually  dividends  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  sums  paid  in  until 
actual  possession  is  delivered  as  above."  This  letter 
was  embodied  in  a  circular  which  the  brokers  sent  out 
broadcast  in  the  endeavor  to  procure  subscribers  to  the 
trust.  From  these  various  documents  anyone  having 
an  interest  in  the  subject  could  have  procured  complete 
information  as  to  all  the  essential  particulars  of  the 
transaction. 

The  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  city  who,  because 
of  his  connection  with  the  suit  brought  against  the  city 
to  recover  the  taxes  paid,  is  familiar  with  all  the  details 
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of  the  transaction,  has  stated  that  if  the  Copley  Square 
Trust  had  the  legal  right  to  act  as  they  have  done,  they 
also  had  a  moral  right  to  do  so.  The  Finance  Com- 
mission is  of  the  same  opinion.  It  believes  that  the 
transaction  was  not  obnoxious  either  legally  or  morally, 
and  it  therefore  answers  both  of  Your  Honor's  questions 
in  the  negative. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Cohhission, 
by  JoH^f  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  MAYOR  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  A  CONTRACT  FOR  GYMNASTIC 
APPARATUS  FOR  THE  PARIS  STREET 
GYMNASIUM,   EAST  BOSTON. 


BoOTON,  April  20,  1911. 
Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor: 

Sir, —  The  commission  respectfully  calls  to  your  atten- 
tion certain  irregularities  in  the  method  of  awarding  a 
contract  for  furnishing  and  installing  gymnastic  appa- 
ratus in  the  East  Boston  gymnasium. 

On  January  29,  1910,  the  Bath  Department  advert 
tised  for  bids  for  furnishing  and  installing  gymnastic 
apparatus  Id  the  East  Boston  gymnasium  on  Paris  street. 
Bids  were  received  from  two  companies,  which  were 
opened  on  February  9,  1910,  the  bids  being  as  follows: 

Narragansett  Machine  Company      ....      S2,049  00 
Wright  4  Ditson  Company 2,200  00 

The  then  chairman  of  the  Bath  T^stees  states  that 
Your  Honor  intimated  that  you  would  prefer  that  local 
companies  be  favored  in  the  award  of  contracts,  but  the 
Bath  Trustees,  notwithstanding  this  intimation,  awarded 
the  contr'act  to  the  lower  bidder,  the  Narragansett 
Machine  Company.  The  chairman  stated  also  that 
Your  Honor  later  qualified  your  statement  concerning 
the  giving  of  a  preference  to  a  local  company  in  the 
award  of  this  particular  contract.  The  contract  has 
never  received  Your  Honor's  approval,  however. 

The  personnel  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Bath 
Department  was  changed  later  in  the  year.  The  chair- 
man resigned  on  April  26,  1910,  and  another  was  elected 
chairman.  He  also  resigned  on  July  19,  1910.  Mean- 
while, other  members  were  appointed  to  the  board  in 
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May,  June  and  July  of  that  year,  among  them  the 
present  chairman.  One  member  of  the  former  board 
was  reappointed  and  the  board  now  consists  of  five 
members  only, —  all  appointees  of  Your  Honor, —  as  two 
vacancies  have  not  been  filled.  The  present  chairman 
stated  to  the  Finance  Commission  that  he  had  supposed 
that  everything  had  been  done  to  consummate  the 
contract  until  he  learned,  near  the  middle  of  February, 
1911,  that  Your  Honor  had  not  approved  it.  He  then 
called  upon  Your  Honor  and  left  the  papers,  and  the 
next  day  went  again  to  Your  Honor's  office  and  received 
the  papers  with  the  information  that  you  had  not 
approved  the  contract.  The  chairman  stated  that  a  few 
days  afterward  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Narragansett 
Machine  Company  as  follows; 

February  20,  Idll. 
Narragansbit  Machine  Company, 

Mr.  a.  J.  Thornlet,  Providence,  R.  I.: 

My  dear  Sir, —  I  remit  herewith  your  certified  check  for 
S500,  which  was  deposited  with  us  in  connection  with  the  con- 
tract for  the  installation  of  the  gymnastic  apparatus  at  the 
Paris  Street  Gymnasium  in  East  Boston.  We  have  decided 
to  readvertise  for  bids  for  the  installation  of  the  above-men- 
tioned items,  and  trust  that  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  submit 
to  us  an  additional  bid  for  items  which  will  be  submitted  to  you 
within  a  few  days, 

I  trust  this  matter  does  not  inconvenience,  you,  and  that 
satisfactory  arrangements  may  be  made  in  the  future. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  M.  Walsh, 

Chairman  Bath  Tmstees. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  lower  bidder,  having 
waited  for  about  a  year  to  receive  the  contract  to  which 
it  was  justly  entitled,  received  instead  its  certified  check 
for  $500,  with  an  intimation  that  another  bid  would  be 
expected,  but  without  any  disclosure  of  the  reasons  for 
the  failure  to  approve  the  contract  on  the  original  award. 
The  reason  for  failing  to  give  such  information  to  the  suc- 
cessful bidder  is  that  the  new  Board  of  Bath  Trustees,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  statementof  its  chairman,  never  learned  the 
reasons  for  Your  Honor's  failure  to  approve  the  contract. 

Five  days  after  the  sending  of  this  letter  to  the  Nar- 
ragansett  Machine  Company  the  Bath  Department 
again  advertised  for  bids  for  the  gymnastic  apparatus, 
and  two  bids  were  received,  as  follows: 
A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  deliver  and  erect  for  .  $2,086  00 
Wright  &  Ditson,  deliver  and  erect  for    .  .        2,075  98 

The  Narragansett  Machine  Company,  having  lost 
confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  city,  did  not  bid. 
The  lower  bid  in  the  second  competition  was  $26  higher 
than  the  Narragansett  Company's  bid  in  the  original 
competition,  and  the  Bath  Trustees,  therefore,  could 
not  award  the  contract  to  the  lower  bidder  in  the  second 
competition  without  exposing  themselves  to  criticism. 
They  avoided  this  by  asking  the  Wright  &  Ditson  Com- 
pany to  reduce  its  second  bid  and  the  company 
then  made  an  offer  of  $1,975,  which  the  Bath  Trustees 
accepted  and  Your  Honor  approved.  This  was  $74  less 
than  the  lower  bid  in  the  original  competition,  and,  so 
far  as  the  records  go,  they  show  an  apparent  saving  of 
$74  to  the  city.  Whether  it  is  an  actual  saving  cannot 
be  determined,  however,  as  the  Bath  Trustees  did  not 
ask  the  Narragansett  Company  whether  they  would 
reduce  their  original  bid  of  $2,049.  If  they  had  done 
so  they  might  have  received  an  offer  less  than  $1,975.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  any  money  has  been  saved  as 
a  result  of  this  transaction,  but  if  any  saving  has  been 
accomplished  it  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  city's 
reputation  for  fair  dealing  with  contractors  in  a  public 
competition.  The  loss  of  such  a  reputation  must  result 
in  narrowing  the  field  of  competition,  with  an  eventual 
money  loss  to  the  city  far  outweighing  any  petty  saving 
in  single  instance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 


COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  MAYOR  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  A 
SANITARY  ENGINEER  AS  THE  THIRD 
MEMBER    OF    THE    BOARD    OF    HEALTH. 


Boston,  April  22,  1011. 
Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor: 

Sir, —  On  April  12,  1911,  the  Finance  Commission  in 
a  communication  to  Your  Honor  stated  that  the  tempo- 
rary appointee,  so  called,  who  has  acted  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Health  for  the  last  eight  months,  was 
not  qualified  by  education,  training  or  experience  for 
the  proi>er  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  believing  that 
the  community  was  entitled  to  the  services  of  one  com- 
petent to  fill  this  responsible  position,  on  which  the 
health  of  the  community  so  largely  depends,  recom- 
mended that  a  sanitary  engineer  be  appointed  in  his 
place. 

Your  Honor  was  represented  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
following  day  as  having  indicated  a  willingness  to 
appoint  a  qualified  person  if  such  could  be  found,  and 
in  one  newspaper  was  quoted  as  saying:  "If  the  Finance 
Commission  will  show  me  a  man  of  the  qualifications 
it  prescribes,  who  will  take  the  job,  I  will  appoint  him." 
In  another  newspaper  Your  Honor  was.  quoted  as  say- 
ing: "I  have  been  looking  for  some  sanitary  engineer 
who  will  not  only  be  willing  to  take  the  job,  but  will 
pass  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  as  yet 
have  not  found  him.  I  have  asked  half  a  dozen  and 
they  will  not  take  the  job.  When  I  do  find  one  who  at 
once  is  willing  to  do  the  work  and  will  pass  muster, 
then  I  will  appoint  him." 

.Assuming  that  Your  Honor  was  quoted  correctly,  the 
commission  made  inquiries  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  a  qualified  sanitary  engineer  could  be  found 
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who  would  be  willing  to  take  the  place,  and  has  received 
the  names  of  six  men  who  seem  thoroughly  qualified  for 
the  duties  of  Health  Commissioner,  and  who  are  willing 
to  take  the  position  if  it  is  offered  to  them.  As  none 
of  them  seeks  the  office,  none  would  wish  to  have  his 
name  published  unless  appointed  by  Your  Honor. 

The  commission  respectfully  requests  that  Your 
Honor  consider  the  six  persons  suggested,  and  if  upon 
further  inquiry  you  choose  to  appoint  any  one  of  them, 
the  person  appointed  will  have  no  objection  to  the 
publicity  attending  the  submission  of  his  name  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  The  Finance  Commission 
believes  that  the  appointment  of  any  one  of  the 
number  would  be  approved  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  would  greatly  strengthen  the  city's  Health 
Department. 

The  commission  submits  a  brief  statement  of  their 
professional  records  and  qualifications,  omitting  their 
names  for  the  reasons  above  stated: 

No.  1. — Was  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  1898  and  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Department  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering; for  a  number  of  years  thereafter  was  with  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  from  which  he  went  to 
another  state,  assuming  a  position  there  of  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  State  Board  of  Health;  spent  one  year  on 
leave  of  absence  as  chief  sanitary  engineer  in  Havana, 
where  he  had  valuable  experience;  has  done  profes- 
sional work  in  connection  with  the  sewage  disposal 
problem  in  Washington,  Pa. ;  is  one  of  several  who  have 
jointly  published  an  authoritative  work  on  sewage 
disposal. 

No.  2. —  Was  graduated  from  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  1889;  was  assistant  engineer  for  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts  for  several  years; 
has  been  employed  as  consulting  sanitary  engineer  for 
various  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  and.  through- 
out the  country;  has  had  large  and  valuable  experience 
as  a  sanitary  civil  engineer. 
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No.  3. —  Was  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in 
1892;  then  studied  at  the  Institute  of  Technology 
for  one  year;  was  bacteriolc^ist  to  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  was  assigned  to  the  experi- 
ment station  at  Lawrence;  was  called  to  Pittsburg  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  purifying  its  water  supply  by 
a  method  of  filtration;  was  called  to  Philadelphia  as 
bacteriologist  in  the  experiment  station,  at  which  the 
purification  of  the  Philadelphia  water  supply  was  being 
studied ;  was  called  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  chemist 
at  the  experiment  station  at  which  methods  for  the 
disposal  of  sewage  of  that  city  were  being  studied;  now 
employed  as  superintendent  of  the  filtration  plant  in 
one  of  the  large  cities  of  Ohio. 

No.  4--~  Was  graduated  from  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  1892;  is  now  associate  professor  oj  sanitary 
science  in  an  Indiana  University;  author  of  a  number  of 
papers  on  public  health  and  sanitation  which  have 
received  favorable  comment ;  is  considered  a  high  author- 
ity on  modern  sanitary  theory  and  practice;  and  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  improvement  of  sanitation  in  towns 
and  cities  of  northern  Indiana. 

No.  6. —  Was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1891;  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  1904  from  the  same  college;  was 
a  graduate  student  of  sanitary  biology,  etc.,  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology  during  1894-5;  in  1896  studied 
in  Berlin,  Germany.  Sanitary  science  is  his  specialty 
and  since  1899  he  has  worked  in  Boston  as  consulting 
sanitary  engineer.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  and  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers;  at  present  is  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  water  supply  of  Pittsburg  and  has  in  the  past 
been  connected  with  similar  studies  in  several  places, 
particularly  in  Louisville  and  in  New  Orleans,  where 
his  work  was  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  great 
improvements  which  have  been  made  there. 

No.  6. —  Was  graduated  from  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  1906;  spent  one  year  as  an  assistant  in  the 
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Boston  Bio-Chemical  Laboratory,  being  engaged  chiefly 
in  the  Btudy  of  certain  milk  supplies  in  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts; was  then  appointed  assistant  bacteriologist 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  lowa^  which  position  he 
occupied  for  two  years.  He  then  went  to  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  as  health  officer,  remaining  there  until  called 
back  to  a  Massachusetts  technolofpcal  school,  in  which 
he  is  now  engaged  as  instructor  in  sanitary  biology  and 
municipal  sanitation;  is  highly  regarded  in  his  profession 
and  has  had  the  practical  experience  which  a  lai^e  city 
needs. 

The  Finance  Commission  believes  that  none  of  the 
persons  whose  qualifications  are  thus  described  would 
have  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  approval  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  if  appointed.  Should  Your 
Honor  desire  to  learn  more  of  the  personal  history  or  the 
qualifications  of  any  of  these  individuals  the  Finance 
Commission  will  be  pleased  to  refer  you  to  those  who 
can  give  you  the  desired  information. 

The  commission  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
appointment  of  any  particular  individual,  but  it 
respectfully  recommends  either  that  one  of  these  per- 
sons or  some  other  person  of  equal  quaUfications  be 
appointed,  in  order  that  the  city  may  receive  the 
high  grade  of  service  which  the  public  interests  require. 
The  commission  sends  herewith  for  Your  Honor's 
private  perusal  the  names  of  the  individuals  in  question, 
with  a  short  sketch  of  their  records  and  qualifications. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  MAYOR  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  BIDS  FOR  FURNISHING 
MOTOR  COMBINATION  CHEMICAL  AND 
HOSE-WAGON  TO  THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 


Boston,  April  26,  1911. 
Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor: 

Sir, —  On  April  1,  1911,  Your  Honor  requested  the 
Finance  Commission  to  investigate  the  bids  for  fur- 
nishing a  motor  combination  chemical  and  hose  wagon 
to  the  Fire  Department  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  conditions  existing  among  the  man- 
ufacturers of  such  apparatus  were  similar  to  the 
conditions  which  had  been  shown  by  the  former 
Finance  Commission  to  have  existed  among  companies 
which  had  bid  for  contracts  for  furnishing  iron  and 
steel  and  for  making  repairs  on  boilers  for  departments 
of  the  City  of  Boston.  The  commission  assumes 
that  Your  Honor  wishes  to  know  whether  there  is 
any  evidence  tending  to  show  collusions  between  the 
bidders  for  supplying  the  fire  apparatus  in  question. 
The  bids  were  as  follows: 

Combination  Ladder  Company         ....  $5,500  00 

American-La  France  Fire  Engine  Company    .  5,500  00 

Knox  Automobile  Company,  Model  M-4  5,500  00 

Knox  Automobile  Company,  Model  M-3  5,600  00 

Your  Honor  did  not  submit  any  evidence  to  the 
commission  which  would  make  out  a  prima  facie  ease 
of  combination  among  these  bidders  or  offer  any  clue 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  combination.  Apparently 
the  only  reason  for  Your  Honor's  request  for  an  inves- 
tigation was  because  of  the  correspondence  in  the 
figures  submitted  by  these  various  companies.     In  the 
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o^nion  of  the  commission  the  fact  that  the  figures 
correspond  does  not  indicate  the  existence  of  a  com- 
bination, but  the  reverse.  If  the  three  companies  in 
question  had  entered  into  a  combination  they  probably 
would  have  arranged  to  have  one  of  them  bid  lower 
than  the  others,  but  in  this  case  all  three  bids  are 
for  the  same  amount,  $5,500,  the  alternative  bid  of 
$5,600  made  by  one  firm  being  for  a  different  model. 

The  commission  has  examined  various  representatives 
and  officials  of  the  three  companies  which  submitted 
the  bids,  but  it  has  not  discovered  any  evidence  tending 
to  show  any  agreement  or  combination  between  these 
three  companies  or  between  any  of  them  and  other  manu- 
facturers of  motor  fire  apparatus  to  submit  collusive 
bids  to  the  city  or  to  other  prospective  purchasers  of 
such  apparatus.  The  evidence  submitted  shows  that 
the  three  companies  in  question  are  in  active  competition 
with  each  other,  and  that  they  have  no  agreement  or 
understanding  for  the  division  of  business  or  territory, 
the  output  of  their  factories,  or  the  regulation  of  prices. 

The  commission  recommends  that  before  publishing 
requests  for  investigations  the  reputation  and  business 
interests  of  the  persons  affected  be  given  some  considera- 
tion, and  that  in  every  case  which  appears  to  be  doubtful, 
either  as  to  the  facts  or  as  to  the  violation  of  the  law, 
the  request  for  investigation  be  submitted  privately. 
If  this  course  is  adopted  innocent  persons  will  escape 
unenviable  notoriety,  and  the  guilty  will  not  be  apprised 
of  the  pending  investigation  and  thus  be  given  oppor- 
tunity to  conceal  or  destroy  the  evidence  of  their  wrong- 
doing. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  MAYOR  AND  CITY 
COUNCIL  IN  RELATION  TO  CERTAIN  PRO- 
POSALS FOR  LIGHTING  THE  STREETS 
WITH   GAS. 


BoBTON,  April  29,  1911. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Mayor  and  City  Council: 

Gentlemen, —  The  Finance  Commission  respectfully 
submits  the  following  report  upon  certain  proposals  for 
lighting  the  streets  with  gas  or  furnishing  lighting  equip- 
ment, made  in  response  to  an  advertisement  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  for  bids,  dated  February 
11,  1911. 

1.  Bids  for  Lighting  the  Streets  for  a  Period  of 
Ten  Years. 

The  notice  to  bidders  called  for  the  furnishing,  main- 
tainijig  and  operating  of  approximately  1 1 ,000  gas  lamps 
on  either  of  the  following  plans: 

(a.)  Lamps  to  be  lit  and  extinguished  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  hand,  or  by  any  automatic  device  the  con- 
tractor may  install. 

(b.)  Lamps  to  be  lit  and  extinguished  by  hand,  with 
a  provision  for  the  installation  at  some  future  time  of 
automatic  devices  for  lighting  and  extinguishing  lamps 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  bids  were  opened  on  Saturday,  March  4,  1911. 
Only  one  bid  was  received,  that  of  the  Rising  Sun  Street 
Lighting  Company,  the  company  which  has  received 
various  street  lighting  contracts  from  the  city  for  the 
past  twenty-three  years,  including  the  gas  lighting  con- 
tracts of  the  last  twelve  years.  The  company  bid  $22.30 
per  lamp  per  year,  under  the  provisions  of  the  second 
plan  (Article  B  of  the  Notice  to  Bidders),  which  gives 
the  company  the  choice  of  lighting  and  extinguishing 
the  lamps  by  hand  or  by  automatic  devices,  subject, 
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however,  to  the  provisions  of  Article  3  of  the  specifica- 
tions (a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed  and  marked 
Appendix  A),  in  which  it  is  provided  that  the  city  may 
request  the  contractor  to  install  automatic  devices  and, 
if  the  contractor  declines,  the  question  of  installation 
shall  be  finally  determined  by  three  experts,  one  to  be 
chosen  by  each  party  to  the  contract,  and  the  third  by 
the  two  experts  thus  chosen.  Article  3  also  provides 
that  if  such  devices  are  installed  the  cost  of  installation, 
including  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges,  shall  be 
computed  upon  the  basis  of  the  number  of  years  the  con- 
tract has  to  run  beyond  the  date  when  the  installation 
is  completed;  and,  after  the  payment  of  said  interest  and 
sinking  fund  charges,  the  saving  effected  by  the  use  of 
such  devices  shall  be  divided  equally  between  the  city 
and  the  contractor. 

In  considering  the  advisabiUty  of  accepting  the  offer 
of  the  Rising  Sun  Street  Lighting  Company  it  will  be 
necessary  first  to  estimate  the  reasonable  cost  to  the 
company  of  executing  the  contract  in  the  event  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  system  of  upright  mantle 
lamps,  lighted  and  extinguished  by  hand,  and  also  to 
consider  in  that  connection  the  Lamplighters  Union's 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  a  system.  It 
will  then  be  necessary  to  consider  the  cost  to  the  city 
in  the  event  of  the  Rising  Sun  Street  Lighting  Company's 
installing  automatic  devices  and  also  to  consider  in 
that  connection  the  informal  offer  which  was  made  by 
the  Pressure  Lighting  Company  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  a  similar  system.  Finally,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  advisability  of  the  city's 
purchase,  installation  and  operation  of  a  lighting  plant 
equipped  with  automatic  devices. 

2.    Hano-lightinq  System. 
A.    Estimated  Cost  to  the  Rising  Sun  Company. 
Mr.  Guy  C.  Emerson,  en^neer  for  the  Finance  Com- 
mission, estimates  that  the  probable  cost  to  the  Rising 
Sun  Company  will  be  $21.69  per  lamp  year,  including 
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interest  at  4J  per  cent,  on  $50,000,  which  he  considers 
to  be  the  fair  value  of  the  company's  present  upright 
mantle  lamp  equipment.  This  estimate  of  $21.69  does 
not  include  an  allowance  for  penalties  which  may  be 
deducted  for  failure  to  maintain  the  required  candle 
power;  and,  as  there  are  more  effective  provisiona  in 
the  new  contract  for  securing  the  prescribed  candle 
power  than  the  former  contract  contained,  it  is  hkely 
that  greater  penalties  will  be  imposed  hereafter,  and 
therefore  a  substantial  allowance  will  have  to  be  made 
in  excess  of  the  estimate  of  $21.69.  The  existing  con- 
tract provides  penalties  for  the  failure  to  maintain  the 
lamps  at  60  candle  power,  but  the  police  officers  who 
make  the  reports  report  only  those  cases  where  the 
lights  have  gone  out,  as  they  have  neither  authority 
nor  means  to  test  .a  lamp  which  has  become  dim,  and 
consequently  many  of  the  lamps  have  been  maintained 
at  from  30  to  50  instead  of  60  candle  power.  Under 
the  proposed  contract,  however,  there  are  penalties 
both  for  Ughts  which  have  gone  out  and  for  lights 
which  have  become  dim,  and  the  lamps  may  be  tested 
by  experts  employed  by  the  Department  of  Pubhc 
Works.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  city 
will  be  able  to  compel  the  contractor  to  maintain 
lights  of  60  candle  power  and  that  the  penalties  exacted 
will  be  far  greater  in  number  and  amount  than  those 
which  have  been  imposed  heretofore.  It  is  not  improb- 
able, therefore,  that,  making  allowances  for  penalties, 
the  cost  to  the  company  will  be  $21.90  per  lamp  year. 

The  commission's  engineer  has  made  no  estimate 
of  the  cost  to  the  Rising  Sun  Company  for  maintaining 
and  operating  an  inverted  mantle  lamp  system  as  the 
company  does  not  intend  to  install  such  a  system. 

B.     The  Estimates  of  the  Lamplighters  Union. 

The  Lamphghters  Union  has  furnished  two  estimates 

of  the  expense  which  the  city  would  incur  in  instalUng 

its  own  plant  and  maintaining  and  operating  it  by  city 

labor,  the  first  applying  to  the  upright  mantle  lamp 
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system,  the  second  to  inverted  mantle  lamps.  The 
union's  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  city  of  installing 
and  maintaining  the  upright  lamp  system  is  $20.58 
per  lamp  year,  and  $20.44  per  lamp  year  for  the  inverted 
lamp  system.  If  the  union's  estimates  are  correct, 
either  of  the  plans  it  sugg^ts  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  city  than  the  ofTer  of  the  Rising  Sun 
Street  Lighting  Company  for  maintaining  the  existing 
system  on  a  hand-lighting  basis  ($22.30).  The  com- 
mission believes,  however,  that  the  union's  estimates 
are  inaccurate  in  several  particulars  and  below  the 
actual  amount  the  city  would  have  to  expend  for  the 
operation  of  either  system. 

The  estimates  of  the  commission's  engineer  and  of 
the  Lamplighters  Union  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  an 
appendix  hereto,  marked  B.  The  commission's  engi- 
neer has  made  a  critical  analysis  of  the  estimates  of  the 
Lamplighters  Union,  which  will  be  found  in  an  appendix 
hereto  annexed,  marked  C. 

If  the  city  should  decide  to  maintain  the  present 
system  of  upright  mantle  lamps,  without  automatic 
devices  for  lighting  and  extinguishing,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  accept  the  present  offer  of  the  Rising  Sun 
Company,  as  the  cost  of  municipal  operation  under  such 
a  system  would  be  greater  than  the  company's  offer,  and, 
furthermore,  because  at  the  present  time  no  immediate 
prospect  appears  of  finding  any  other  company  which 
will  install  a  new  plant  and  perform  the  services  at  a  rate 
as  low  as  that  which  the  Rising  Sun  Company  is  able 
to  offer  on  account  of  its  having  a  plant  already  installed. 

If  the  city  should  decide  to  purchase  and  install 
inverted  mantle  lamps,  without  automatic  devices,  such 
a  system  could  be  maintained  at  a  cost  lower  than  the 
Rising  Sun  Company's  offer  of  $22.30  if  that  company 
should  not  use  automatic  lighting  devices  in  connection 
with  its  system.  But  the  Rising  Sun  Company  will 
in  all  probability  use  automatic  lighting  devices,  and 
their  use  will  bring  the  cost  to  the  city  below  the  point 
at  which  the  city  could  maintain  its  own  hand-lighting 
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system  with  either  upright  or  inverted  mantle  lamps. 
The  city  cannot  afford  to  continue  the  hand-lighting 
system  as  it  would  be  able,  either  by  availing  itself  of 
the  Rising  Sun  Company's  offer  to  maintain  its  system 
with  automatic  lighting  device  or  by  municipal  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  a  plant  equipped  with  automatic 
devices,  to  secure  light  at  a  cost  below  the  lowest  esti- 
mate for  the  hand-lighting  system  with  either  upright 
or  inverted  mantle  lamps. 

3.    The  Automatic  Lighting  System. 
A .     The  Offer  of  the  Rising  Sun  Company. 

If  the  bid  of  the  Rising  Sun  Company  is  accepted  it 
may,  either  upon  the  request  of  the  city  or  as  the  result 
of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  Experts,  install  automatic 
lighting  and  extinguishing  devices  in  connection  with  its 
lighting  system,  and  in  either  case  the  net  saving  effected 
by  the  use  of  such  devices  will  be  divided  equally  between 
the  city  and  the  company. 

The  estimate  made  by  the  commission's  engineer  of 
the  cost  to  the  company  of  maintaining  its  system  by 
hand  lighting  shows  a  very  small  margin  of  profit  for 
the  company,  to  wit,  61  cents  per  lamp  year,  not  includ- 
ing deductions  for  penalties.  Unless  the  company 
increases  the  extent  of  the  lamplighters'  routes  or 
reduces  their  pay,  neither  of  which  seems  practicable, 
the  company's  profit  will  be  so  small  as  to  afford  little 
inducement  for  the  continuance  of  the  work,  and  in 
order  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  it  will  be  obliged  to 
install  an  automatic  lighting  device  as  soon  as  one  is  found 
which  is  efficient  in  operation  and  can  be  obtained  at  a 
reasonable  price.  But,  as  already  stated,  if  the  com- 
pany should  not  voluntarily  install  automatic  lighting 
devices,  there  are  means  provided  in  the  contract  for 
installing  them  against  the  company's  will.  At  all  events 
the  commission  believes  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
company's  offer  will  give  a  practical  assurance  that 
automatic  lighting  devices  will  be  installed  soon  after 
the  award  of  the  contract,  and  in  this  event  the  bid  of 
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the  company  ($22.30)  will  be  substantially  reduced,  the 
reduction  being  larger  or  smaller  according  as  the  device 
is  infitalled  at  an  early  or  at  a  late  period  of  the  life  of  the 
contract.  The  table  on  page  120  shows  the  net  saving 
which  the  commission's  engineer  estimates  will  be 
effected  by  the  use  of  an  automatic  device  in  any  one 
of  the  first  eight  years  of  the  contract.  No  saving 
could  be  made  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  year,  as  the  time 
which  the  contract  would  then  have  to  run  would  be  so 
short,  and  consequently  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
charges  would  be  so  large  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  a  saving  at  such  a  late  date.  It  would  be  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  devices  would  not  be  installed  after 
the  eighth  year. 

The  estimate  of  the  saving  in  each  year  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  automatic  devices  shall  have 
been  installed  for  the  entire  system  before  the  beginning 
of  the  year  in  which  the  saving  is  shown  in  the  above 
table.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  devices  would  be 
installed  before  the  new  contract  begins  to  run,  August 
1,  1911.  If  they  are  not  so  installed  the  cost  in  the 
first  year  would  be  in  excess  of  the  $20.67  shown  in  the 
above  table. 

B.     The  Offer  of  the  Pressure  Lighting  Company. 

The  Pressure  Lighting  Company,  in  response  to  the 
advertisement  for  bids  for  equipment,  offered  to  furnish 
and  install  upright  lamps  with  automatic  fighting 
devices  for  $16.50,  plus  $1  a  year  royalty,  for  Bach  of  the 
ten  years  of  the  contract;  in  other  words,  for  $26.50 
per  lamp,  the  lamps  and  automatic  devices  to  become 
the  property  of  the  city  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  when 
the  royalty  payments  shall  have  been  completed.  If 
this  offer  were  accepted  the  city  would  have  to  light 
and  extinguish  the  lamps  and  care  for  them  at  its  own 
expense. 

Shortly  after  this  bid  was  submitted,  and  after  the 
time  for  opening  the  bids  had  expired,  the  Pressure 
Lighting  Company  made  an  informal  offer  to  maintain 
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and  operate  the  lamps  and  automatic  devices  for  $19.30 
per  lamp  year,  the  offer  being  based,  however,  upon  the 
understanding  that  the  city  would  purchase  the  lamps 
and  automatic  lighting  devices  from  the  Pressure 
Lighting  Company  at  a  cost  of  $16.50  for  each  such 
lamp  and  device. 

To  the  company's  offer,  $19.30,  for  operating  the 
system,  there  should  be  added,  therefore,  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund  charges  on  the  cost  of  the  lamps  and 
automatic  devices,  namely  $1.99  per  lamp  year,  making 
a  total  of  $21.29  per  lamp  year,  or  a  saving,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Rising  Sun  Company's  hand-lighting 
rate,  of  $1.01  per  lamp  per  year.  This  gives  a  gross 
saving  for  the  ten  years  of  $111,100,  as  compared  with 
the  Rising  Sun  Company's  hand-lighting  rate.  Turn- 
ing to  the  last  column  of  the  table  above,  where  the 
savings  to  be  effected  over  the  hand-lighting  rate  by 
the  adoption  of  automatic  lighting  devices  are  given, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  saving  under  the  Pressure  Light- 
ing Company's  offer  would  be  greater  than  that  effected 
by  the  adoption  of  automatic  lighting  by  the  Rising 
Sun  Company  in  any  year  after  the  beginning  of  the 
third,  but  less  than  that  effected  if  automatic  Ughting 
devices  are  installed  by  the  Rising  Sun  Company  before 
the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  the  contract.  In 
other  words,  if  the  Rising  Sun  Company's  bid  is  accepted 
and  automatic  lighting  adopted  in  either  of  the  first 
two  years,  it  will  be  cheaper  for  the  city  than  under 
the  Pressure  Lighting  Company's  bid,  but  more 
expensive  to  the  city  if  the  installation  of  automatic 
lighting  is  delayed  longer  than  two  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  contract. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  city  at  the  end  of  the 
contract  period  would  own  the  lamps  furnished  by 
the  Pressure  Lighting  Company,  but  would  not  own  the 
lamps  furnished  by  the  Rising  Sun  Company.  If 
the  Rising  Sun  Company's  bid  should  be  accepted, 
the  company  would  own  the  lamps  at  the  end  of  the 
contract  period,  and  the  city  would  own  the  automatic 
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lighting  devices  which  the  company  bad  installed.  If 
the  Pressure  Lighting  Company's  offer  should  be 
accepted,  the  city  would  own  both  the  lamps  and  the 
automatic  lighting  devices  at  the  end  of  the  contract 
period. 

C.  Respective  Advantages  of  the  Two  Offers. 
There  are  many  elements  to  be  considered  in  weigh- 
ing the  respective  advantages  of  these  two  offers.  For 
example,  it  cannot  be  known  in  advance  how  soon  the 
Rising  Sun  Company  would  install  automatic  lighting 
devices;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  certain  that  the 
Pressure  Lighting  Company  would  undertake  the  work 
of  operating  the  lighting  system  even  if  it  were  awarded 
the  contract  on  its  informal  offer,  as  the  offer  was  not 
accompanied  by  a  certified  check,  and  the  city  has  no 
guaranty  of  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  company. 
The  Rising  Sun  Company  made  its  bid  in  good  faith, 
within  the  time  specified  in  the  public  advertisement, 
and  accompanied  the  bid  with  a  certified  check  for 
$5,000  as  a  guaranty  of  its  willingness  and  ability  to 
perform  the  contract.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
financial  responsibihty.  If  the  case  is  to  be  decided 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  advantages  of  closing  a  con- 
tract with  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  companies, 
some  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
bid  of  the  Rising  Sun  Company  was  made  in  the  regular 
way,  while  the  offer  of  the  Pressure  Lighting  Company 
was  irregular.  Some  consideration  may  well  be  given 
to  this  fact  for  the  sake  of  the  city's  reputation  for  fair 
treatment  of  bidders  and  observance  of  its  published 
rules  —  a  reputation  which  can  be  made  a  valuable 
business  asset.  The  known  responsibility  of  the  Rising 
Sun  Company  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
financial  status  of  the  Pressure  Lighting  Company 
should  also  be  considered;  and  another  factor  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commission,  should  be  considered  as 
favorable  to  the  Rising  Sun  Company  is  that  it  would 
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assume  the  entire  risk  of  loss  due  to  defective  automatic 
devices,  whereas  the  city  would  have  to  assume  the  entire 
loss  due  to  defective  automatic  devices  if  it  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  Pressure  Lighting  Company.  These 
three  factors  seem  to  be  decisive  in  favor  of  the  Rising 
Sun  Company  as  against  the  Pressure  Lighting  Company. 

4.    Contract  or  Municipal  Ownership  and 
Operation. 

A.     The  Narrow  Field  of  Competition. 

The  hope  of  inducing  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company, 
which  furnishes  the  gas,  to  furnish  the  lighting  equip- 
ment also,  and  to  operate  the  system  at  a  low  6gure, 
thus  eliminating  the  middleman,  has  departed,  as  the 
company,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  has  de6nitely  declined 
to  perform  this  service. 

The  city  is  therefore  left  to  choose  between  the  plan 
of  owning  and  operating  its  own  gas  lighting  equipment 
or  accepting  the  bid  of  the  Rising  Sun  Company,  If 
the  company  should  install  automatic  devices  in  either 
of  the  first  two  years  of  the  contract,  the  average  price 
for  the  ten-year  term  of  the  contract  would  be  lower 
than  any  price  the  Rising  Sun  Company  or  any  other 
responsible  company  has  ever  before  offered  to  the  city; 
even  lower  than  the  cost  to  the  city  under  the  terms 
of  the  offer  made  by  the  Boston  Consolidated  Gas 
Company,  on  June  23,  1909,  namely  J20.51,  plus  the 
cost  to  the  city  of  installing  lamps  at  its  own  expense. 
It  is  considerably  lower  than  the  price  (S22.31)  for 
which  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  will 
furnish  incandescent  lamps.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
commission  it  is  lower  than  any  other  street  lighting 
company  can  afford  to  offer,  as  such  a  company  would 
have  to  make  a  large  capital  investment  for  lamps, 
whereas  the  Rising  Sun  Company  has  its  lamps  installed 
and  its  capital  investment  has  already  been  returned  to 
it  in  earnings  from  its  previous  contracts  with  the  city. 
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B.  Relative  Illuminating  Power  of  Upright  and  Inverted 
Mantle  Lamps. 
The  proposed  contract,  as  already  stated,  provides 
more  effective  means  for  testing  the  lights  and  enforc- 
ing penalties  for  failure  to  maintain  them  at  60  candle 
power  than  the  previous  contracts  provided.  Inverted 
mantle  lamps  will  give  the  required  illuminatioQ,  but 
upright  mantle  lamps  will  not  unless  reflectors  are 
used  and  mantles  are  more  frequently  renewed  than 
formerly.  Even  then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sion, the  upright  lamps  will  not  give  as  much  illumi- 
nation as  inverted  lamps  would  furnish.  In  weighing 
the  respective  merits  of  municipal  operation  under  a 
system  of  inverted  mantle  lamps  and  the  Rising  Sun 
Company's  system  of  upright  mantle  lamps,  some 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  superior  illumination 
furnished  by  the  inverted  lamps.  The  use  of  inverted 
lamps  by  the  Rising  Sun  Company  would  require 
the  removal  of  its  upright  lamps,  with  accompanying 
loss,  and  involve  a  new  expenditure  of  capital,  and 
its  representative  has  stated  definitely  that  the  com- 
pany will  not  furnish  inverted  lamps, 

C.  The  Principal  Question  Involved. 
The  main  question  to  be  decided  by  the  Mayor  and 
City  Council  is  whether  the  city  shall  take  half  the 
net  savings  due  to  the  use  of  automatic  lighting  devices 
installed  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  Rising  Sun 
Company,  or  seek  to  obtain  all  the  savings  due  to 
the  use  of  such  devices  by  installing  them  at  its  own 
expense  and  taking  the  risk  of  their  failure  to  operate 
satisfactorily. 

D.  The  Capital  Expenditure  and  the  Estimated  Savings. 
The  city  would  have  to  expend  about  $181,000  for 
inverted  mantle  lamps  and  from  $88,000  to  8132,000 
for  automatic  devices,  according  to  the  type  of  auto- 
matic device  selected;    in  other  words,  from  $269,000 
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to  $313,000.  The  commisaion's  engineer  has  esti- 
mated the  cost  to  the  city  of  maintaining  the  inverted 
lamps  and  automatic  devices  through  the  use  of  its 
own  labor  force  at  $18.98  per  lamp  year.  This  includes 
interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  computed  on  a  ten- 
year  basis.  As  a  result  of  this  system  the  city  will 
have  better  light,  will  pay  for  its  plant  during  the  ten 
years  and  should  save  a  considerable  sum  besides. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  Rising  Sun  Company 
or  the  city  would  be  able  to  complete  the  installation 
of  automatic  devices  earlier  than  one  year  after  the 
beginning  of  the  contract.  The  following  comparative 
costs  are  figured  upon  that  basis.  The  average  cost 
to  the  city,  through  the  operation  of  its  own  system, 
for  the  ten  years  beginning  August  1,  1911,  would  be 
$19.44  per  lamp  year.  This  assumes  that  in  the  year 
during  which  the  city  installs  the  automatic  lighting 
devices  it  will  pay  $23.60  per  lamp  year  for  lighting, 
and  for  the  remaining  nine  years  after  the  installation 
has  been  completed  $18.98  per  lamp  year.  If  the 
Rising  Sun  Company  receives  the  contract  and  installs 
the  automatic  Ugbting  devices  in  the  first  year  the 
cost  to  the  city  would  be  $22.30  for  the  first  year  and 
$20.67  for  each  of  the  nine  succeeding  years,  or  an 
average  of  $20.83  per  lamp  year.  In  other  words, 
the  cost  under  municipal  operation  would  be  $1.39 
less  per  year,  or  $152,900  less  during  the  ten  years, 
even  on  the  most  favorable  assumption  to  the  Rising 
Sun  Company.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
contract  does  not  give  the  Rising  Sun  Company  the 
right  to  install  automatic  lighting  devices  on  its  own 
initiative,  but  compels  it  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
city,  or,  if  the  city  do^  not  consent,  to  obtain  a  decision 
of  the  board  of  experts  requiring  the  installation.  If 
through  any  cai^e  the  company  did  not  install  the 
automatic  lighting  devices,  in  that  event  the  cost  to 
the  city  would  be  $22.30  per  lamp  year  for  the  entire 
ten  years,  or  $2,86  more  than  the  cost  to  the  city  under 
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municipal  operation  of  the  lighting  system.  This 
would  be  an  excess  cost  to  the  city  of  $314,600  in  ten 
years. 

Part  of  the  great  saving  thus  effected  by  the  city's 
operation  of  its  own  plant,  as  compared  with  the  price 
it  would  have  to  pay  the  Rising  Sun  Company,  wiU 
be  due  to  the  use  by  the  city  of  inverted  mantle  lamps, 
which  are  cheaper  to  maintain  than  upright  mantle 
lamps,  such  as  the  Rising  Sun  Company  maintains; 
part  will  be  due  to  the  fact  that  only  one  supervisory 
force  will  be  necessary,  whereas  two  such  forces  would 
be  required  if  the  Rising  Sun  Company  had  the  con- 
tract; part  will  be  due  to  the  taking  by  the  city  of 
the  profit  of  the  middleman,  exclusive  of  the  saving 
by  automatic  devices;  and  the  greatest  part  will  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  city  will  take  all  the  savings 
effected  by  the  use  of  automatic  devices  instead  of 
dividing  them  equally  with  the  Rising  Sun  Company. 

E,  The  Risks  Involved. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  commission's  engineer,  there 
wilt  be  no  danger  of  the  total  failure  of  automatic  de- 
vices, nor  even  of  such  partial  failure  as  to  make  it 
necessary  for  the  city  to  consider  returning  to  the 
hand-lighting  system.  The  only  risk  would  lie  in  mak- 
ing an  investment  in  a  particular  device  which  might 
either  be  improved  upon  or  excelled  by  another  device 
invented  at  a  later  period.  Such  automatic  devices 
must  in  any  event  be  more  economical  than  lighting 
by  hand,  as  an  efficiency  of  between  95  per  cent,  to 
100  per  cent,  has  been  shown  by  tests  of  the  present 
devices  in  this  city  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  any 
superior  device  can  be  invented  which  could  profitably 
be  substituted  within  the  period  of  the  contract.  In 
some  cases  between  99  and  100  per  cent,  of  efficiency 
has  been  reached,  the  highest  known  to  the  commis- 
sion being  99.76  per  cent.  The  city  would  therefore 
take  practically  no  risk  in  purchasing  automatic  de- 
vices, and   it  would  take  no  appreciable  risk  in  pur- 
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chasing  the  inverted  mantle  lamps  in  connection  with 
which  automatic  lighting  devices  would  be  used.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  inverted  mantle  lamps  would  work 
well  and  the  illumination  would  be  superior  to  that  of 
upright  mantle  lamps. 

Practically  the  only  risk  which  the  city  would  take 
would  be  in  operating  ite  lighting  system  with  its  own 
labor  force,  which  may  prove  inefficient  and  would 
therefore  entail  unnecessary  expense.  Thus,  if  the 
force  should  be  increased  unnecessarily,  or  those  mem- 
bers of  the  present  contractor's  lamp  lighting  force 
who  would  not  be  needed  for  lamp  lighting  should  be 
given  positions  in  other  city  departments,  created  for 
them  but  not  necessary  in  fact,  at  least  part  of  the 
saving  effected  by  the  use  of  automatic  lighting  devices 
would  disappear.  In  this  event  the  cost  to  the  city 
might  be  greater  than  it  would  have  been  under  the 
contract  with  the  Rising  Sun  Company,  provided  that 
company  had  used  automatic  lighting  devices. 

If  the  situation  were  the  same  now  as  it  was  when 
the  commission  recommended  the  purchase  by  the 
city  of  its  own  hghting  equipment  and  its  operation 
by  city  labor,  the  commission  would  renew  such  rec- 
ommendations without  hesitation.  (See  Finance  Com- 
mission Report,  Volume  6,  pages  71,  102.)  But  the 
situation  is  entirely  different  now.  The  Rising  Sun 
Company's  price  then  was  $23.60  per  lamp  year,  or 
about  $2.77  per  lamp  year  more  than  the  average  price 
the  city  will  have  to  pay  if  the  company  should  install 
automatic  devices  in  the  first  year  of  the  proposed 
contract;  in  other  words,  the  city  would  pay  in  the 
ten  years  under  the  new  contract  about  $300,000  less 
than  it  would  have  to  pay  if  the  former  rate  prevailed. 
Moreover,  the  city  will  be  better  lighted  than  formerly 
as  a  result  of  the  more  stringent  provisions  for  main- 
taining the  lamps  at  60  candle  power. 

The  city  could  afford  to  encounter  the  dangers  of 
municipal  ownership  and  operation  at  the  time  the 
commission  made  the  recommendations  above  referred 
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to  better  than  it  can  now,  because  the  Rising  Sun 
Company's  price  was  then  so  high  that  the  city  would 
have  been  warranted  in  taking  considerable  risk  in 
order  to  obtain  reUef  from  an  excessive  burden.  That 
burden  will  be  so  greatly  reduced,  if  the  proposed  con- 
tract with  the  Rising  Sun  Company  works  as  favorably 
as  it  is  expected  to,  that  there  is  not  nearly  the  same 
inducement  for  taking  the  risk  of  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  as  there  was  formerly. 

The  possible  saving  under  municipal  ownership  and 
operation,  however,  of  about  $150,000  in  ten  years 
over  the  lowest  anticipated  cost  under  the  proposed 
contract  with  the  Rising  Sun  Company,  plus  the  value 
of  the  lamps  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  offers  con- 
siderable inducement  to  the  city  for  assuming  the  risk 
of  inefficiency  in  its  labor  force  and  the  padding  of  the 
pay  rolls.  The  automatic  devices,  as  already  noted, 
would  be  the  property  of  the  city  either  in  the  event 
of  the  city  installing  its  own  plant  or  in  case  of  making 
the  contract  with  the  Rising  Sun  Company. 

The  risk  of  loss  due  to  inefficiency  in  the  labor  force 
is  not  80  great  as  it  would  be  in  some  other  branches  of 
the  city's  service,  as  there  are  more  effective  means  of 
checking  up  the  work  of  every  employee  engaged  in  the 
street  lighting  service  than  there  are  in  most  other  kinds 
of  municipal  service,  and  therefore  waste  could  more 
easily  be  prevented.  Moreover,  the  possibility  of  pad- 
ding the  street  lighting  pay  rolls  would  not  be  great, 
as  the  amount  of  work  each  employee  should  perform 
could  be  easily  calculated.  The  maximum  number  of 
lamplighters  required  under  the  present  hand-Iightii^ 
system  is  128,  and  not  over  50  of  them  would  be 
required  under  the  automatic  lighting  system  for  cleaning 
and  repairing  lamps  and  doing  inspection  duty.  If 
an  attempt  were  made  to  employ  a  number  in  excess 
of  50,  it  would  be  such  a  flagrant  waste  of  the  city's 
money  as  to  constitute  a  clear  case  for  public 
criticism. 
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Conclusion. 
In  view  of  the  many  factors  involved  in  the  problem, 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  final  result  of  the  experiment 
of  municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  a  street  Ught- 
ing  plant,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  Rising  Sun  Company's 
offer  is  as  low  as  could  be  reasonably  expected  from  a 
company  which  intends  to  make  a  profit,  the  commis- 
sion regards  the  company's  offer  with  considerable 
favor;  but  it  believes  that  the  probabilities  of  success 
in  this  particular  experiment  in  municipal  ■  operation 
outweigh  the  chances  of  partial  failure  in  the  automatic 
devices  or  of  inefficiency  in  the  small  labor  force  required. 
Therefore,  viewing  the  matter  merely  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  the  commission  recommends  the  purchase 
by  the  city  of  a  complete  equipment  of  inverted  mantle 
lamps  with  automatic  devices  and  the  operation  of  the 
plant  by  its  own  force. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 

APPENDIX  A. 
It  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  parties  that  by  joint 
consent  this  contract  may  be  modified  as  follows:  If 
during  the  term  hereof  any  automatic  device  for  lighting 
and  extinguishing  said  incandescent  mantle  lamps  proves 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties  hereto  (a)  to  be  obtain- 
able, (b)  to  be  practical  in  operation,  (c)  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  maintaining  said  lamps,  then  and  in  that  event 
the  contractor  shall  install  such  device  on  all  or  part 
of  said  lamps,  when  said  device  can  be  practically  oper- 
ated, at  his  own  cost  and  expense,  and  will  rebate  the 
price  paid  by  the  city  for  each  lamp  hereunder  a  sum 
equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  net  saving  caused  by  the  use 
of  said  device.  The  installation  of  such  devices  on  each 
gas  lamp  in  the  service  shall  be  completed  within  six 
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months  after  the  date  on  which  the  parties  herein  agree 
that  said  devices  shall  be  installed.  The  cost  of  such 
installation,  including  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
charges,  computed  upon  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
years  the  contract  has  to  run  beyond  the  date  when 
the  installation  is  completed,  shall  be  ascertained  and 
agreed  upon;  said  cost  shall  then  be  divided  by  the  total 
number  of  such  devices  installed  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  cost  of  each  such  device.  The  saving  per  lamp  year 
effected  by  the  use  of  such  devices  shall  be  ascertained 
and  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  herein,  and  the  cost 
per  lamp  year  of  such  devices  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  saving  per  lamp  year  thus  ascertained,  and  shall 
be  regarded  as  the  net  saving  resulting  from  the  use  of 
such  devices.  The  share  of  the  net  saving  due  the  city 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  contract  price  per  lamp  year. 
-All  such  devices  as  have  been  installed  pursuant  to 
these  provisions  shall  become  the  property  of  the  city 
upon  the  expiration  of  this  contract. 

In  case  of  dispute  as  to  the  amount-  of  net  saving, 
the  books  of  the  contractor  shall  be  audited  by  a  certi- 
fied public  accountant  to  be  chosen  by  the  parties, 
whose  report  as  to  the  amount  of  the  net  saving  shall 
be  accepted  as  final,  conclusive  and  binding  upon 
both  parties,  except  as  such  accounts  may  be  incorrect 
or  evasive  of  the  complete  facts.  If  the  parties  cannot 
agree  as  to  who  shall  audit  the  books  of  the  contractor, 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  a  representative 
of  the  contractor  shall  select  a  third  person  to  act  with 
them  in  the  selection  of  a  certified  public  accountant 
to  make  the  said  audit,  and  the  person  chosen  by  the 
three  persons  aforesaid  shall  be  accepted  by  the  city 
and  the  contractor. 

In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  City  of  Boston 
and  the  contractor  as  to  the  advisabiUty  of  installing 
said  device,  such  differences  shall  be  determined  and 
adjusted  by  three  experts,  one  to  be  chosen  by  each 
party  and  the  third  by  these  two,  and  their  decision 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  on  both  parties. 
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APPENDIX   B. 

ESTIMATE  OF  LAMPLIGHTERS  UNION. 

Coit  of  ownersltip  and  openHon  (including  charges  for  purchate,  mltreil, 

mainienanet  and  depredoHon)  of  a  mtmUipal  lighting  plant. 

Per 

Labor  on  a  basis  of  S2.25  per  day,  90  lamps  to  rout«  S9  13 

Gu  (78  cents  per  thousand  feet) 9  30 

Globes  (S9  per  doten),  one-third  of  globe 25 

Domes  (S6  per  doEca),  one-fifth  of  dome 10 

Chimneys  (72  cents  per  docen),  two  and  one-half      ...  15 

VentilatoTB  (28  at  85  cents  each) 02 

Mantles  (SOO  per  thousand),  four  and  one-half   ....  40 

Burnets  (245  at  S22S  per  hundred) 05 

Maintenance  of  repair  shop,  96,000  per  year       ....  54 

Cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  lamps        ....         tl9  fl4 

Purchase  for  plant  of  11,000  lamps  at  S11.50  each,  installed,  S126,SO0  00 
Interest  on  purchnse  of  bonds  at  4  per  cent.  <S5,060)  46 

Depreciation  of  plant,  S2,000  per  year 18 

Total  cost  of  ownership,  maintenance,  operation  and  deprecia- 
tion    20  68 

Lowest  bid  submitted  to  city  for  street  lighting  ....  22  30 

Saving  to  dty  by  eatablishment  of  municipal  lighting  plant  1  72 

Saving  to  city  in  one  year  by  establishing  municipal  lighting 

plant 18,920  00 

Saving  to  city  in  ten  years,  the  life  of  proposed  contract,  by 

establishing  a  municipal  lighting  plant     ....          S189,200  00 
Deducting  cost  of  plant 126,500  00 


Leaving  to  the  city  at  end  of  contract  term  a  complete  lighting 
plant  free  from  all  debt,  and  a  surplus  of  cash  amounting  to    .  >62,700  00 


ESTIMATE  OF  GUY  C.  EMERSON. 

Pot  eo»t  of  operatinff  a  munieipal  lighting  plant  <^  11,000  upright  mantle 

lamp*,  viith  loaget  at  tS£5  per  day  and  90  lamp*  per  lamplighter;  eoit  of 

lamp*,  99.30  each,  intlalUd  compUle;  gat  charges  estimated  on  basis  of 

ItflOO  cubic  feel  of  gas  per  tamp  j/ear. 

Per 

Gas »9  470 

Labor 9  110 

Repura  and  renewals 2  070 

Carried  fort^mrd S20  650 


BtovdH  fonoard 120  650 

Salaries  and  wagea  io  addition  to  present  pay  roll,  exclusive  of 

lamplighters 350 

Interest  on  stock  on  hand,  $5,000  at  3}  per  cent.,  tl75  per  year,  Olfi 

Lanterns,  torches,  alcohol,  etc 050 

Liability  inf 


Officeauppliesinaddition  to  present  cost,  f  110  peryear               .  010 

Allowance  for  loss  of  rent  of  shop 110 

Laboratory  expenses,  S200  per  year 018 

Removal  of  lamps 010 

Teaming  in  addition  to  present  equipment 120 

Broken  lamps  and  posts 036 

Maintenance  and  operating  chafes S21  4S5 

Interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  on  ten-year  basis  ...  1  140 

Total  yearly  cost $22  625 

For  operating  costs  of  such  plant  with  automatic  lighters,  deduct 

estimated  saving 3  350 

Total  cost  with  automatic  Ughters $19  275 


ESTIMATE  OF  LAMPLIGHTERS  UNION  OF  BOSTON. 

Cost  to  Ihe  CUy  of  Boston  U>  intUUl,  mainUiin  and  operate  11,000  singk 

manlle  inverted  burner  street  lamps. 

lamp  ^sr. 

Globes,  one-half $0  25 

Chimneys,  one-quarter 02 

Mantles,  one  and  a  quarter 10 

Maintenance  of  repair  shop,  $6,000  per  year       ....  64 

Depreciation  of  plant,  $2,200  per  year 20 

Interest  on  $185,000  expended  in  the  purchase  and  installing  of 
11,000 inverted bumerstreetlampsat $17  each, at 3  percent., 

$5,500 51 

Labor  at  rate  of  $2.25  per  day,  100  lamps  to  route    ...  821 

Gas,  80  candle  power 10  61 

Total  cost  to  install,  operate  and  maintain $20  44 

Lowest  bid  offered  to  the  city  for  its  street  lighting,  which  is 
for  a  lamp  with  upright  burner  giving  20  candle  power  less 
light  than  the  lamp  figured  on  in  this  estimate   ....        $22  30 

Showing  that  tbe  city  will  not  only  obtain  a  vastly  superior  light, 

but  will  also  save 1  86 

Which  means  a  saving  to  the  city  each  year  of    .        .        .        .    20,460  00 

Which  in  ten  years,  the  term  of  proposed  contract,  would 
amount  to 204,600  00 

Enough  to  pay  for  entire  plant  and  leave  a  surplus  of    .  .    19,600  00 
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ESTIMATE  OF  GUY  C.  EMERSON.* 
For  cott  of  operating  a  mutUeipal  lighting  plant  of  11,000  inserted  manlU 
lampt,  wiik  wagea  at  ti.i6  per  day  and  100  lamps  per  lamplighler, 
eoit  of  lanvpn  $tS.SO  each,  imlaUed  complete;  gas  charges  estimated  on 
baeie  of  IfSpOQ  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  lamp  year. 

Gas,  mcluding  pilot  flame S9  960 

Labor 8  212 

Repairs  and  renew&ls S70 

Torches,  ladders,  oil,  etc 050 

Salaries  and  wagee  in  addition  to  preeent  pay  roll,  exclusive  of 

lamplighters 350 

Interest  on  stock  on  band,  S2,500  at  3)  per  cent.,  $87 .SO  per 

year 008 

Liability  ii 

Fireir 

Officesuppliesinaddition  to  present  cost,  $110  per  year  010 

Allowance  for  loss  of  rent  of  shop 110 

Laboratory  expense,  $200  per  year 018 

Removal  of  lampa 010 

Teaming  in  addition  to  present  equipment 120 

Broken  lamps  and  posts 036 

Maintenance  and  operating  charges $19  869 

Interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  on  ten-year  basis  ...  I  087 

Total  cost  per  hunp  year $21  856 

For  operating  costs  of  such  plant  with  automatic  lighters, 
deduct  estimated  saving 2  880 

Total  cost  with  automatic  lighters $18  976 

*  II  iliould  be  Doted  Id  cenncctiaD  with  tb«  above  eniniatea  tbst  intenot  uid  ■inkinf 
foDd  duTcea  uc  otimatcd  oo  a  icn-year  b«<i*  uid  that  cocialdentioD  ahould  bs  given 
U>  the  value  o[  the  plant  at  the  end  of  that  time.  If  interest  and  linkinc  fund  oharaea  are 
(rtimoted  on  a  Kfleeo-year  bseia,  wbieb  may  be  fairly  estimated  ae  the  time  of  the  lamp* 
benamiDf  obaalete.  the  price  «itiiiuii«d  per  lamp  year  in  each  caae  will  be  malerially  lower; 
inoaaeof  the  upricht  mantle  lampa  3!  centscanbededuet^l.andin  the  caae  of  the  inverted 


APPENDIX  C. 

April  28,  1911. 
To  the  Finance  Commission: 

Gentlemen, —  I  respectfully  submit  herewith  the 
following  criticisms  of  the  estimates  of  the  committee 
of  the  Lamplighters  Union  for  installing  and  operating 
under  municipal  control  street  lighting  appliances  with 
upright  mantle  burners  and  inverted  mantle  burners, 
respectively.    The  criticisms,  except  as  otherwise  stated, 
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apply  to  both  of  the  estimates  furnished  by  the 
Lamplighters  Union.  Some  of  the  inaccuracies  in  the 
estimates  of  the  Lamplighters  Union  are  as  follows: 

The  price  of  gas  in  the  estimate  for  upright  mantle 
lamps  seems  to  be  too  low.  It  is  not- clear  what  basis 
was  taken  in  calculating  the  probable  amount  of  gas 
to  be  used,  but  whether  an  arbitrary  amount  of  12,000 
feet  per  year  was  taken,  or  the  actual  amount  burned 
at  the  rate  of  3  cubic  feet  per  hour  for  the  schedule  of 
3,887  hours,  the  figures  appear  to  be  incorrect. 

The  estimate  has  also  apparently  neglected  to  allow 
for  the  fact  that  the  price  of  gas  is  higher  in  East  Boston 
and  Charlestown  than  it  is  in  the  other  parts  of  the  city. 
The  city  will  probably  have  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  78 
cents  per  thousand  feet  of  gas  furnished  in  all  parts  of 
the  city,  except  East  Boston  and  Charlestown ;  85 
cents  in  Charlestown  and  90  cents  in  East  Boston. 
There  are  530  gas  lamps  in  Charlestown  and  555  in 
East  Boston.  As  each  lamp  will  consume  about  12,000 
feet  of  gas  per  year  and  the  cost  per  thousand  feet  in 
Charlestown  and  East  Boston  is  respectively  7  and  12 
cents  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  the  cost 
per  lamp  year  in  Charlestown  and  East  Boston  respec- 
tively will  be  84  cents  and  $1.44  per  lamp  year  more 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  city;  and  this  excess  will 
raise  the  total  cost  to  $9.47  per  lamp  year,  or  11  cents 
above  the  estimated  cost  on  the  basis  of  78-cent  gas 
for  the  11,000  lamps  provided  for  in  the  contract. 

The  union  has  also  based  its  estimate  of  labor  cost 
upon  the  assumption  that  each  lamplighter  would 
cover  a  route  containing  90  lamps.  The  lamplighters 
are  able  to  cover  a  90-lamp  route  for  the  present  con- 
tractor, but  it  is  doubtful  that  they  would  do  so  if  they 
were  directly  employed  by  the  city.  When  they  were 
directly  employed  by  the  city  the  average  number  of 
lamps  per  lamplighter's  route  was  84  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  would  not  cover  a  larger  route  than  they  did 
formerly.  On  the  basis  of  an  84-lamp  route,  the  labor 
cost  will  be  $9.77  per  lamp  year,  or  64  cents  more  than 
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their  present  estimates  for  upright  mantle  lamps,  and 
J1.56  more  than  their  estimate  for  inverted  mantle 
lamps. 

In  my  opinion  the  union  has  also  underestimated  the 
number  of  globes,  domes,  chimneys,  mantles  and 
burners  required  for  efficient  maintenance  of  the  lamps 
on  a  60  candle  power  basis  in  both  estimates.  To  main- 
tain the  upr^t  mantle  lamps  at  the  same  low  candle 
power  as  formerly,  the  equipment  upon  which  the  union 
furnished  its  estimate  might  possibly  be  sufficient,  if 
extraordinary  precautions  were  taken  against  waste, 
but  if  the  lamps  are  maintained  at  60  candle  power  or 
more,  as  the  city's  interests  require,  the  amount  of 
equipment  estimated  by  the  union  would  be  entirely 
inadequate. 

The  union  has  also  omitted  to  allow  anji^hing  for  the 
following  items: 

1.  Painting  lamps  and  posts. 

2.  Torches,  ladders  and  cleaning  materials. 

3.  Interest  charges. on  stock  on  hand  not  in  use. 

4.  Damages  resulting  from  fire  or  accident. 

5*  Office  charges  in  addition  to  present  charges, 
including  telephone,  postage,  stationery,  blank  forms 
of  reports  and  office  furniture. 

6.  Expense  of  maintaining  a  laboratory  for  testing 
lamps. 

7.  Cost  of  changing  location  of  lamps.  , 

The  union  has  estimated  16,000  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  repair  shop.  A  committee  of  the  Lamplighters 
Union  has  informed  me  that  this  amount  included 
salaries,  rent  and  teaming.  It  is  possible  under  city 
control  that  the  pay  roll  cost  of  maintaining  the  repair 
shop,  including  the  services  of  a  superintendent,  two 
assistants,  a  clerk,  a  stockkeeper  and  watchmen,  would 
amount  to  approximately  $6,000,  an  amount  in  excess 
of  the  actual  needs,  but  probably  no  greater  than  what 
the  city  would  expend  if  it  undertook  the  management 
of  the  shop.  There  would  also  have  to  be  an  expenditure 
for  tools  and  mechanical  appliances.    An  amount  of  at 
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least  $1,300  per  year  should  be  included  for  teamii^  and 
a  bookkeeping  charge  of  $1,200  per  year  for  rent  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  under  the  present  contract  the 
city  receives  $1,200  per  year  for  its  shop  from  the  Rising 
Sun  Company. 

The  union  also  seems  to  have  fallen  into  error  in 
assuming  that  the  depreciation  charge  for  the  lighting 
plant  would  be  only  $2,000  a  year  for  upright  mantle 
lamps,  and  only  $2,200  for  an  inverted  mantle  equip- 
ment. The  estimated  cost  of  the  plant  with  upright 
mantles  is  $126,500,  and  the  depreciation  charge  of 
$2,000  per  year  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  theory 
that  the  average  life  of  a  lamp  is  sixty-three  years.  No 
lamps  of  either  type  can  fairly  be  expected  to  last  one- 
half  of  this  period,  and,  moreover,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  upright  mantle  type  of  lamp  will  be  obsolete 
in  fifteen  years,  or  less  than  one-fourth  of  that  period. 

The  union,  though  making  an  allowance  for  interest 
on  the  bonds  sold  to  purchase  the  plants,  has  made  no 
allowance  for  a  sinking  fund  charge.  In  my  opinion 
interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  should  be  based  upon 
the  bonds  issued  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years,  the  estimSted 
life  of  the  equipment.  On  this  basis,  with  interest 
charges  at  3^  per  cent,  and  sinking  fund  income  at 
3^  per  cent.,  compounded  semi-annually,  on  an  invest- 
ment of  $126,500,  the  annual  sinking  fund  and  interest 
charges  would  be  approximately  $11,550,  or  $1.05  per 
lamp  year.  The  union's  allowance,  however,  for  both 
interest  and  depreciation  charges  for  upright  lamps 
amounts  to  only  64  cents  per  lamp  year,  or  41  cents 
less  than  would  be  required  for  interest  and  sinking 
funds.  In  estimating  the  actual  cost  of  municipal 
operation,  as  contained  in  Appendix  B,  a  ten-year 
period  has  been  assumed  as  a  basis  for  calculating 
interest  and  sinking  fund  charges.  On  this  basis  the 
annual  charges  would  be  $1.28  per  lamp  year,  or  64 
cents  more  than  the  union's  estimate.  The  value  of 
the  plant  at  the  end  of  the  ten-year  period  should  be 
taken  into  consideration. 
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As  regards  the  cost  of  an  upright  mantle  lamp  equip- 
ment, in  my  opinion  the  price  of  SI  1.50  estimated  by 
the  union  is  too  high  and  a  suitable  plant  should  not 
cost  more  than  $9.50  per  lamp. 

The  estimate  of  the  Lamplighters  Union  is  so  defec- 
tive as  to  be  of  little  value  in  making  a  comparison 
with  the  price  offered  by  the  Rising  Sun  Street  Lighting 
Company. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Gut  C.  Emerson, 
CoTisuUing  Engineer. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  MAYOR  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  CERTAIN  BIDS  FOR  SUPPLYING 
COAL  TO  THE   CITY   OF   BOSTON. 


Boston,  May  8,  1911. 
Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor: 

Sir, —  In  response  to  Your  Honor's  request  of  May  4, 
1911,  the  Finance  Commission  has  investigated  certain 
bids  for  supplying  coal  to  the  city,  and  submits  the 
following  report : 

The  Superintendent  of  Supplies  on  April  15,  1911, 
invited  proposals  for  "a  supply  of  whatever  hard  white 
ash,  broken  egg  and  stove  coal,  and  also  whatever 
bituminous  coal  for  steam  purposes,  that  may  be 
required  for  the  public  buildings  and  for  the  several 
departments  of  the  City  of  Boston  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  from  May  1,  1911,  to  November  I,  1911." 
The  coal  is  to  be  delivered  at  the  various  engine  houses, 
poUce  stations  and  other  public  buildings  throughout 
the  city,  except  the  schools,  the  Public  Library  and  the 
City  Hospital;  deliveries  are  also  to  be  made  upon 
public  streets  when  coal  is  needed  for  engines  used  in 
connection  with  municipal  construction.  The  various 
kinds  of  coal  required  and  the  approximate  quantities 
of  each  are  as  follows: 

Furnace 3,000  tons. 

Egg 3,750  tons. 

Stove 1,500  tons. 

Bituminous  (soft  coal)      ....  2,500  tons. 

Screenings 300  tons. 

11,050  tons. 


Four  bids  were  received,  as  follows: 


«S' 

'■'Sir 

1.500  Ton*. 
(Stove.) 

2,600  Tqm. 

(Soft-) 

300  Todd. 

»S4« 

800 

se  03 

flSO 

U03 

e  76 

U  IS 

4  SB 

4  is 

As  no  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  price  of  screenings,  they  will  not  be  referred 
to  hereinafter. 

The  Superintendent  of  Supplies  awarded  the  contract 
to  the  lowest  bidder  and  sent  the  contract  to  the  Mayor's 
office  for  approval  on  April  28,  1911,  but  the  required 
approval  has  not  yet  been  given.  In  Your  Honor's 
letter  to  the  commission  the  reason  for  withholding  the 
approval  is  stated  as  follows: 

The  Cfrmmercial  Bulletin  reports  that  the  prices  for  March 
ftod  April,  1911,  on  the  same  coal  are  identical  with  those  of 
last  year.  Under  the  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
increases  are  uncalled  for  and  may  be  due  to  causes  which 
would  warrant  investigation  by  your  commission.  I  have 
withheld  my  signature  from  the  contract  and  before  affixing 
it  shall  await  an  expression  of  opinion  from  you  as  to  the 
advisability  of  makii^  the  award. 

The  lowest  bids  of  last  year  as  compared  with  the 
lowest  bids  of  this  year  are  as  follows: 


lo.„B,...„F.. 

1*10. 

1*11. 

Lut  Vw. 

Furnace 

«5  25 

5  75 
5  76 
4  00 

«5  44 
6  03 
6  03 
4  18 

SO  19 

28 

Soft 

IS 

The  facts  above  stated  raise  two  questions; 
1.     Why  are  the  lowest  bids  of  this  year  higher  than 
the  lowest  of  last  year. 
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2.  Whether  the  lowest  price  offered  this  year  ia 
reasonable. 

These  are  the  questions  which  the  commission  assumes 
that  Your  Honor  wishes  to  be  answered. 

I.    Reasons  for  the  Excess. 

The  commission  has  interrogated  the  Superintendent 
of  Supplies,  all  four  of  the  bidders  for  the  contract,  and 
several  other  retail  and  wholesale  coa!  dealers.  These 
various  witnesses  agreed  upon  two  important  points: 

(a)  That  the  quantity  of  coal  available  on  the  1st 
of  May  this  year  is  very  much  less  than  the  quantity 
available  on  May  1,  1910. 

(6)  That  the  continued  cold  weather  in  the  spring 
months  of  the  present  year  has  caused  consumers  to 
burn  up  most  of  the  coal  they  had  on  hand  and  has  thus 
created  a  necessity  for  earlier  deUveries  to  such  consumers 
in  the  present  year  than  were  required  one  year  ago, 
when  the  quantities  on  hand  were  larger,  owing  to  the 
higher  temperature  and  consequently  smaller  con- 
sumption of  coal  during  the  early  months  of  that  year. 

The  commission  believes  there  is  a  scarcity  of  coal 
this  year  as  compared  with  the  abundant  supply  of  last 
year,  and  it  also  believes  that  the  continued  cold  weather 
in  the  early  months  of  the  present  year  has  caused  a 
larger  consumption  of  coal  and  has  consequently  created 
an  unusually  large  demand  for  early  deliveries  in  the 
present  year.  The  following  table,  taken  from  the 
records  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  shows 
that  the  average  temperature  in  the  first  four  months 
of  1910  was  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  cor- 
responding months  of  the  present  year. 


Average  Temperature. 

,.,.. 

»>,. 

32.0 
29.5 
42.0 
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These  facts  show  that  the  local  coal  dealers  had  more 
reason  for  offering  coal  at  retail  at  low  prices  last  year 
than  they  have  this  year,  even  though  wholesale  prices 
were  the  same  in  both  years.  The  local  conditions  of 
supply  and  demand  affected  the  retail  prices  in  these 
two  years,  the  price  being  lower  last  year  as  the  demand 
was  less  and  the  supply  greater  than  in  the  present  year. 
Even  though  wholesale  prices  should  be  the  same  in  two 
different  years,  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  dealer  in  the  first 
year  had  a  large  stock  on  hand  and  the  demand  were 
light,  he  could  afford  to  sell  cheaper  than  he  could  in  the 
second  year  with  a  small  stock  on  hand  and  a  large 
demand. 

The  testimony  of  the  dealer  who  made  the  lowest  bid 
last  year  throws  further  light  upon  the  question.  He 
stated  to  the  commission  that  he  desired  to  keep  his 
men  employed  throughout  the  summer  and  also  to  keep 
his  plant  in  active  operation.  He  expected  that  business 
would  be  very  dull  during  the  summer  months,  and,  as 
he  had  a  large  quantity  of  coal  on  hand  which  he  was 
anxious  to  dispose  of,  he  believed  it  was  good  business 
to  sell  to  the  city  at  a  very  low  price.  When  asked  why 
he  did  not  offer  equally  low  prices  this  year,  he  stated 
that  he  actually  lost  money  on  the  contract  last  year, 
and  did  not  wish  the  experience  repeated.  He  also  said 
that  as  the  supply  of  coal  is  smaller  and  the  demand  for 
coal  larger  this  year  than  it  was  a  year  ago  it  will  be 
easier  for  him  to  keep  his  entire  plant  in  active  operation 
this  year  without  the  city's  business  than  it  would 
have  been  last  year. 

The  commission  believes  the  increase  in  the  amount 
of  this  year's  bids  over  last  year's  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  foregoing  facts.  The  more  important  question 
is  whether  the  lowest  bids  of  this  year  are  reasonable. 

n.    Reasonableness  of  the  Prices. 

All  of  the  coal  dealers  consulted  by  the  commission 

have  stated  with  considerable  emphasis  that  the  prices 

offered  by  the  lowest  bidders  in  this  year's  competition 
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are  very  low.  Each  of  the  other  bidders  has  stated 
that  he  would  not  be  willing  to  take  the  contract  at 
the  prices  offered  by  the  lowest  bidder,  and  most  of 
the  dealers  consulted  by  the  commission,  including 
the  unsuccessful  bidders,  say  that  the  lowest  bidder 
will  actually  sustain  a  loss  instead  of  making  a  profit 
on  the  contract.  The  commission  is  unable  to  state 
whether  there  will  be  any  profit  to  the  successful  bidder 
at  the  prices  offered,  but  it  seems  fairly  certain  that, 
if  any  profit  is  made,  it  will  be  a  small  one.  There  is 
apparently  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  profit  will 
be  high  enough  to  justify  Your  Honor  in  considering 
it  unreasonable. 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusion  the  commission  has 
taken  into  account  the  statements  of  the  Superintendent 
of  SuppUes  and  of  various  coal  dealers,  the  prices 
quoted  in  trade  journals,  together  with  the  commis- 
sion's own  knowledge  of  conditions  existing  with  ref- 
erence to  the  delivery  of  coal  in  various  public  buildings 
and  grounds.  A  great  deal  of  the  coal  will  have  to  be 
deUvered  in  small  lots.  Thus,  the  quantities  delivered 
in  the  various  engine  houses  and  police  stations  will 
range  from  one  to  twenty-five  tons,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  bins.  Deliveries  on  streets  will  often  be 
required  in  one  or  two  ton  lots.  In  the  majority  of  all 
cases  the  deliveries  will  be  in  lots  of  from  two  to  five 
tons,  though  in  some  cases  the  deliveries  will  be  very 
much  larger.  The  distances  also  will  be  great  in  many 
cases.  A  large  allowance  for  carting,  therefore,  must 
be  made  on  account  of  the  long  hauls,  and  small 
deliveries.  What  this  allowance  should  be  the  commis- 
sion cannot  determine,  but  it  is  probably  safe  to  allow 
an  average  of  50  cents  a  ton.  One  of  the  largest  dealers 
in  the  city  stated  to  the  commission  that  he  kept  a 
record  of  his  deliveries  in  the  years  ending  April  1, 
1909,  and  April  1,  1910,  and  that  the  average  labor 
cost  of  making  deliveries  was  57J  cents  a  ton. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  for  carting,  certain  allowances 
should  be  made  for  loss  in  handling  coal,  as  the  dealers 
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state  that  a  great  deal  of  the  coal  is  pounded  into  dust 
in  the  process  of  handling,  and  this  dust  is  sold  as 
screenings  for  S2.50  a  ton,  or  about  one-half  of  the 
wholesale  price  of  the  coal.  One  of  the  dealers  esti- 
mates that  the  average  loss  due  to  this  cause  is  30  cents 
a  ton.  The  cost  of  discharging  coal  from  the  barge  to 
the  dealer's  wharf  should  also  be  allowed  for.  The 
average  price  of  discharging  seems  to  be  20  cents  a  ton 
where  the  dealers  have  plants  of  their  own.  If  a  steve- 
dore is  employed  the  price  is  25  cents  a  ton.  Taking 
these  charges,  which  alone  amount  to  $1  a  ton,  and 
without  making  any  allowance  whatever  for  such 
fixed  charges  as  insurance  of  plant,  interest  on  capital, 
clerical  service,  rent,  labor  other  than  that  of  teamsters, 
superintendence,  repair  of  harnesses  and  wagons,  and 
care  and  maintenance  of  horses,  etc.,  the  cost  of  furnace 
coal  to  the  dealer  would  be  $5.24  a  ton,  as  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Furnace  Coal. 
Tod  of  2,240  pounds  —  wholeeale  price 
Ton  of  2,000  pounds  —  wholesale  price 

Discharging  . 

Loaa  in  handling 

Carting 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  maximum  profit  to  the 
dealer  on  furnace  coal,  excluding  all  the  fixed  charges 
previously  mentioned,  would  be  20  cents  a  ton.  Even 
though  it  be  assumed  that  the  cost  of  discharging, 
carting  and  loss  in  handling  could  be  reduced  below 
the  figures  given  in  the  above  table,  the  fixed  charges 
already  mentioned  would  unquestionably  bring  the 
cost  to  the  dealer  above  $5.24  per  ton.  The  commission 
thinks  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  dealer  will  probably 
not  make  more  than  ten  cents  a  ton  on  furnace  coal 
under  any  circumstances,  and  it  is  not  prepared  to 
deny  his  statement  that  he  will  make  no  money  on  it, 
or  the  statements  of  other  dealers  that  he  is  bound  to 
lose  money  on  the  contract  as  a  whole. 
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The  wholesale  price  of  egg  or  stove  coal  is  $5  a  ton  of 
2,240  pounds,  or  $4.46  for  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  Allow- 
ing $1  a  ton  for  carting,  discharging  and  loss  in  handling, 
the  cost  to  the  dealer,  excluding  the  fixed  charges 
already  mentioned,  will  be  $5.46  a  ton,  and  the  m^- 
mum  profit  57  cents  a  ton.  It  is  probably  safe  to 
assume  that,  deducting  the  fixed  charges  aforesaid, 
the  net  profit  to  the  dealer  would  not  exceed  a  maximum 
of  25  cents  a  ton.  The  commission  believes  this  state- 
ment is  extremely  conservative,  and  it  begs  Your 
Honor  to  note  in  connection  with  it  that  none  of  the 
many  coal  dealers  consulted  by  the  commission  believe 
that  there  will  be  a  profit  to  the  contractor  upon  any 
of  the  various  kinds  of  hard  coal  required.  The  com- 
mission therefore  is  not  prepared  to  state  that  the 
price  for  egg  and  stove  coal  is  unreasonable.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  be  reasonable. 

The  price  quoted  by  the  lowest  bidder  for  bituminous 
coal  also  seems  to  the  commission  to  be  reasonable. 
The  contract  calls  for  Pocahontas  or  New  River  coal. 
The  price  of  either,  at  tidewater,  is  $2.70  a  ton,  and  the 
freight  to  Boston  ranges  from  60  to  70  cents  a  ton  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  barge  used  to  convey  the  coal. 
The  smaller  size  of  barges  will  be  used  in  the  proposed 
contract  with  the  city,  and  the  freight  therefore  will 
probably  be  70  cents,  thus  making  a  total  of  $3.40  a 
ton  of  2,240  pounds  delivered  alongside  the  wharf  in 
Boston,  or  $3.03  for  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

The  price  offered  by  the  lowest  bidder  this  year  is 
S4.18,  or  $1.15  more  than  the  cost  of  the  coal  alongside 
the  wharf.  Allowing  20  cents  for  discharging  from 
the  boat  to  the  wharf  and  50  cents  for  carting,  the  dealer 
would  have  a  margin  of  45  cents  a  ton,  from  which  the 
various  other  fixed  charges  previously  mentioned  would 
have  to  be  deducted  before  the  actual  profit  could  be 
ascertained.  From  all  the  evidence  in  the  possession 
of  the  commission  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  these 
fixed  charges  would  reduce  the  dealer's  profit  to  not 
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exceeding  20  cents  a  ton.  This  is  more  than  any 
dealer  consulted  by  the  commission  has  admitted 
could  possibly  be  made  on  the  bituminous  coal  Under 
the  proposed  contract.  Assuming,  however,  that  20 
cents  a  ton  may  be  made,  the  commission  believes  it  is 
not  an  unreasonable  profit. 

The  commission  has  not  been  able  in  the  limited 
time  at  its  disposal  to  make  an  exhaustive  investigation 
of  the  cost  of  handling  the  various  kinds  of  coal  required 
by  the  pending  contract,  but  the  investigation  seems 
to  the  commission  to  have  been  as  thorough  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  case  require.  In  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  prices  offered  by  the  lowest 
bidder  for  the  coal  in  question  are  reasonable,  the  com- 
mission  has  made  estimates  of  the  cost  far  below  the 
estimates  submitted  by  the  coal  dealers.  If  the  coal 
dealers'  estimates  of  the  cost  of  handling  the  coal  were 
taken,  the  profits  of  the  contract  would  appear  to  be 
little  or  nothing.  The  various  estimates  of  the  average 
cost  of  handling  hard  and  soft  coal  ranged  from  $1.25 
to  SI  .42  a  ton.  If  the  lowest  estimate  is  taken  the 
actual  cost  to  the  lowest  bidder  and  the  profits  and 
losses  will  be  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


C»t(o 
Dealer. 

pS.. 

Con  of 

H>ndHiK. 

™. 

Coal 

A. 

Profit.' 

Lon. 

(4  21 
4  46 

*1  25 
1  2S 

t5  4B 
5  71 

ts** 

SOS 

10  32 
32 

10 

. 

As  the  quantities  of  furnace  and  bituminous  coal, 
respectively,  are  3,000  and  2,500  tons,  and  the  losses 
5  and  10  cents,  the  dealer's  total  loss  on  these  two 
kinds  of  coal  would  be  $400;  as  the  quantities  of  egg 
and  stove  aggregate  5,250  tons,  and  the  gain  32  cents 
a  ton,  the  profit  on  these  two  kinds  of  coal  is  $1,680, 
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and  the  net  profit  to  the  dealer  is  $1,280,  or  about  2.16 
per  cent,  on  the  total  amount  ($59,177.50)  involved  in 
the  contract. 

Even  though  this  profit  were  doubled  it  would  not 
seem  to  the  Finance  Commission  to  be  an  unreasonable 
one.  Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  will  be 
an  advance  of  10  cents  a  ton  on  egg  and  stove  coal  in 
the  months  beginning  the  first  of  May  and  ending  the 
first  of  September.  If  the  lowest  bidder,  for  any  reason, 
should  be  obliged  to  buy  during  the  summer  months  a 
portion  of  the  coal  required  by  the  city,  he  would  have 
to  pay  above  the  May  1  price  and  his  profit  upon  the 
whole  quantity  of  coal  required  would  therefore  be 
correspondingly  reduced. 

On  all  the  evidence  the  commission  believes  it  is 
justified  in  advising  Your  Honor  to  sign  immediately 
the  contract  with  the  lowest  bidder  rather  than  to  take 
the  risk  of  advertising  for  new  bids.  As  already  stated, 
the  probabilities  are  that  coal  will  advance  rather  than 
decrease  in  price  during  the  summer  months,  and  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  greater  risk  in  advertising  for  new 
bids  than  in  signing  the  contract  already  awarded  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Supplies. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  COMMISSIONER 
OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
AWARDING  OF  A  CONTRACT  FOR  A  NEW 
FERRYBOAT    FOR    THE    PUBLIC    WORKS 

DEPARTMENT. 


BoeTON,  May  10,  1911. 
Mr.  Louis  K.  Rourke, 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Boston,  Mass.: 
Dear  Sir, —  The  Finance  Commission  submits  here- 
with the  report,  promised  in  its  communication  to  you 
dated  May  9,  1911,  upon  the  question  of  awarding  a 
contract  for  a  new  ferryboat,  bids  for  which  were 
solicited  by  public  advertisement  on  M&rch  31,  1911, 
and  upon  which  the  following  bids  were  submitted: 

ITEM    1.      rOR  BOAT  WITH  STEEL  HULL. 


MuylBul  8t»l  Company  of  Biltimore  CouDly.  Sp*rni*a 
PoiDt,  Md. 

W.ftA.FIcichcrCompMiy.Hoboken.N.J 


tise.ow  a 

120.B50  0 


ITEM  3.      FOR  BOAT  WITH  WOODEN   HULL. 

Naum. 

PM«. 

TilM. 

W.  *  A.  FlaWher  Company.  Hobok^n.  N.  J 

1127,460  00 
121,450  00 
120,760  00 
117.000  00 

S     moDthi. 

7     DHntha. 

At  yesterday  morning's  conference  between  your^ 
self,  the  Corporation  Counsel,  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Commission  and  the  commission's  engineer, 
you  stated  that  you  were  inclined  to  award  the  contract 
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to  William  McKie  as  the  benefit'  the  city  would  receive 
from  the  lower  price  ($3,760)  of  the  Bertelsen  &  Peter- 
sen Company  would  probably  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  cost  of  repairing  an  old  city  ferryboat  which 
would  have  to  be  kept  in  commission  four  months 
longer  under  the  Bertelsen  &  Petersen  bid  than  under 
that  of  William  McKie,  plus  the  cost  of  inspection 
for  the  extra  four  months.  The  letter  of  the  engineer 
of  the  Bridge  and  Ferry  Division  to  you,  dated  April 
27,  1911,  indicates  that  the  cost  of  repairs  and  .inspec- 
tion would  be  about  $2,500,  and  the  engineer  of  the 
Finance  Commission  estimates  that  $1,500  will  be 
sufficient,  allowing  $1,000  for  repairs  and  $500  for 
extra  cost  of  inspection.  The  commission's  engineer 
also  states  that  there  would  be  an  offset  to  this  extra 
charge  of  about  $1,000,  which  represents  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  operating  the  old  side-wheel  boat 
and  the  new  ferryboat  of  the  propeller  type  for  the 
extra  four  months  in  question,  his  opinion  being  that 
the  new  boat  would  cost  about  $9  a  day  more  for  oil, 
fuel  and  crew  than  the  old  boat  would  cost.  If  this 
allowance  of  $1,000  be  deducted  from  the  $2,500  esti- 
mated by  the  engineer  of  the  Bridge  and  Ferry  Division 
as  the  extra  cost  of  repairs  and  inspection,  there  would 
be  a  difference  of  only  $1,500  in  favor  of  William 
McKie  in  considering  the  comparative  advantages 
of  the  William  McKie  and  the  Bertelsen  &  Petersen 
bids.  If  the  estimate  of  the  engineer  of  the  Finance 
Commission  is  correct,  the  difference  in  McKie's  favor 
would  be  only  $500.  As  Bertelsen  &  Petersen's  bid 
is  $3,750  less  than  William  McKie's,  the  former  would 
be  more  advantageous  to  the  city  than  the  latter  by 
$2,250  or  $3,250,  according  as  the  estimate  of  the 
engineer  of  the  Bridge  and  Ferry  Division  or  that  of 
the  engineer  of  the  Finance  Commission  is  accepted 
as  the  proper  basis  of  computation, 

At  yesterday's  conference  you  also  said  that  it  might 
be  proper,  in  weighing  the  merits  of  the  Wilham  McKie 
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and  Bertelsen  &  Petersen  bids,  to  allow  in  William 
McKie's  favor  54,000  for  hiring  a  boat  for  the  extra 
four  months  during  which  the  city  would  be  obliged 
to  wait  for  the  boat  if  it  should  be  built  by  the  Ber- 
telsen &  Petersen  Company.  But,  as  already  shown, 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  repair  an  old  boat,  therefore 
there  is  no  probability  that  a  boat  would  be  hired. 
Consequently,  this  means  of  calculating  the  r^pective 
advantages  of  the  two  bids  in  question  is  of  no  practical 
value. 

You  also  stated  yesterday  that  the  William  McKie 
bid  seemed  more  advantageous  to  the  city,  viewed 
from  another  standpoint,  to  wit:  that  as  $35  a  day 
has  been  fixed  in  the  contract  as  the  penalty  for  each 
day's  delay  to  finish  the  work  within  the  time  stipu- 
lated by  the  bidder,  that  sum  could  fairly  be  taken 
as  representing  the  value  to  the  city  of  each  day's 
service  of  the  new  boat,  and  that  as  William  McKie 
offered  to  build  the  boat  in  seven  months  and  the  Ber- 
telsen &  Petersen  Company  offered  to  do  it  in  eleven 
months,  the  four  months'  difference,  at  $35  a  day,  or 
approximately  $4,200,  should  be  added  to  the  Bertelsen 
&  Petersen  bid,  thus  making  it  actually  higher  than 
the  William  McKie  bid,  although  the  latter  is  nomi- 
nally $3,750  higher  than  the  Bertelsen  &  Petersen  bid. 
This  reasoning  seems  to  the  commission  to  be  too 
artificial  to  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  discrimination 
between  the  two  bidders  in  question,  particularly  as 
the  $35  a  day,  fixed  as  a  penalty,  would  greatly  exceed 
the  actual  cost  of  repairing  the  old  city  boat  so  as  to 
keep  it  in  commission  for  the  extra  four  months.  In 
other  words,  on  the  highest  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
repairs  and  inspection,  the  city  would  save  money  by 
accepting  the  Bertelsen  &  Petersen  Company's  bid. 

The  commission  beHeves  that  the  Bertelsen  &  Peter- 
sen Company's  offer  to  build  the  boat  in  eleven  months 
for  $117,000  is  lower,  all  things  considered,  and  also 
more  advantageous  to  the  city  than  the  offer  of  William 
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McKie  to  build  the  boat  for  $120,750  in  seven  months; 
and  that  the  contract,  therefore,  should  be  awarded  to 
the  Bertelsen  &  Petersen  Company.  The  commission 
beheves  that  the  Bertelsen  &  Petersen  Company  has 
fairly  won  the  contract  in  open  competition  and  should 
receive  the  award,  but  it  believes  the  city  would  be  justi- 
fied in  taking  advantage  of  the  later  offer  of  the  com- 
pany to  build  the  boat  in  seven  months  at  the  same 
contract  price  and  under  the  same  penalty  for  failure 
to  deliver  the  boat  within  the  seven  months. 

If,  however,  you  do  not  agree  with  this  conclusion, 
the  commission  believes  that  at  all  events  you  should 
not  award  the  contract  to  the  WilUam  McKie  Company 
on  its  bid,  as  such  action  would  result  in  financial  loss 
to  the  city.  If  you  are  not  convinced  that  it  is  your 
duty  to  award  the  contract  to  the  Bertelsen  &  Petersen 
Company,  then  the  contract  should  be  readvertised 
and  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder.  One  week's  adver- 
tisement should  suffice  under  the  circumstances.  Before 
advertising  the  specifications  should  be  changed  so  as 
to  give  bidders  clear  warning  that  time  will  be  regarded 
as  important  in  determining  the  award,  and  Article  D 
of  the  contract  should  also  be  revised  so  as  to  exclude 
the  present  provision  for  extensions  due  to  delay  caused 
by  strikes,  lockouts,  refusal  of  workmen  to  work,  or 
other  difficulties  with  workmen.  As  it  stands,  Article  D 
of  the  contract  weakens  the  effect  of,  if  it  does  not  tend 
to  nullify  wholly,  the  provisions  for  the  penalty  of  $35. 
a  day  contained  in  the  specifications.  The  second  par- 
agraph in  Article  D  of  the  contract  would  operate  so 
as  to  relieve  the  contractor  from  the  $35  a  day  penalty 
during  the  time  of  the  extension  granted  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works  for  any  of  the  causes  enumer- 
ated in  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  D  of  the  contract, 
or  granted  by  the  Commissioner  in  his  discretion  for 
any  other  cause. 

These  provisions  of  the  contract  and  specifications 
are  as  follows : 
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Specifications  (Page  15) — Work  to  be  Done, 
Faxagraph  3.     The  work  is  to  be  completed  within 


months  after  the  date  of  the  contract,  and  for  each  day  the 
completion  of  the  work  is  delayed  thereafter  the  contract 
sum  is  to  be  decreased  by  the  sum  of  thirty-five  (35)  dollars. 

Contract  —  Article  D. 

The  contractor  agrees  to  complete  the  work  called  for  under 

this  agreement,  in  all  parts  and  requirements,  on 

or  before 

provided,  however,  that  the  commissioner  shall  have  the  right 
at  his  discretion  to  extend  the  time  for  said  completion  of  the 
work;  and  provided,  further,  that  if  from  strike  or  refusal  of 
workmen  to  work,  or  from  difficulty  with  or  lockout  of  work- 
men, or  from  tempest,  war,  or  any  cause  not  within  the  control 
of  the  contractor,  the  execution  of  the  work  hereby  contracted 
for  be  delayed,  the  contractor  shall  be  allowed  such  time  to 
complete  the  boat  as  he  shall  have  lost  by  any  cause  aforesaid, 
provided  immediate  notice  of  the  occurrence  of  such  strike, 
lockout  or  other  aforesaid  cause  be  given  to  the  commissioner 
in  writing. 

Neither  an  extension  of  time  for  any  reason  beyond  that 
fixed  herein  for  the  completion  of  any  part,  or  the  whole,  of 
the  work,  nor  the  permitting  of  the  contractor  to  go  on  and 
finish  any  work  for  which  the  time  of  completion  has  been 
extended,  nor  the  acceptance  of  any  part  of  the  work  called 
for  by  this  contract,  shall  operate  as  a  waiver  of  any  of  the 
rights  of  the'city  under  this  agreement. 

An  examination  of  these  provisions  shows  that  if 
time  is  considered  as  important  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  contract,  the  benefits  to  the  city,  result- 
ing from  the  operation  of  the  penalty  clause,  may  be 
entirely  lost  as  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  liberal 
provisions  for  extensions  under  Article  D  of  the  con- 
tract. The  present  contract  and  specifications  were 
not  submitted  to  the  Corporation  Counsel  for  his  ap- 
proval, and  in  his  opinion  they  are  not  drawn  so  as  to 
secure  to  the  city  the  full  benefit  of  the  penalty  clause. 
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In  his  opinion  Article  D  of  the  contract  greatly  weakens 
the  effect  of  the  penalty  clause  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mission concurs  in  this  opinion. 

The  present  specifications  do  not  give  express  notice 
to  bidders  that  the  time  of  completion  shall  be  regarded 
as  an  important  element  in  determining  the  award  of 
the  contract.  If  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
intended,  in  determining  the  award,  to  give  importance 
to  the  time  of  completing  the  boat,  the  specifications 
should  have  stated  that  fact  in  express  terms.  The 
provision  left  it  open  to  the  bidder  to  infer  that  the 
-  time  and  penalty  clauses  were  inserted  only  to  compel 
the  contractor  to  dgUver  the  boat  at  the  stipulated  time 
under  penalty  for  failure;  in  other  words,  to  give  the 
city  an  effective  guaranty  that  it  should  have  the  boat 
on  the  date  agreed.  A  much  better  means  of  apprising 
bidders  that  time  is  to  be  considered  important  in  deter- 
mining the  award  would  be  that  used  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  similar  cases.  Thus,  in  the  speci- 
fications for  the  building  of  a  cable  boat  for  the  United 
States  the  form  used  was  as  follows : 

Bidders  will  state  the  number  of  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays 
and  state  holidays,  in  which  the  work  will  be  completed;  the 
work  will  be  performed  at  a  time  that  will  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  government;  time  wiU  be  a  facior  governing  atoard  of 
ccmiract.  A  penalty  of  J50  per  day  will,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
quartermaster,  generally  be  exacted  for  the  number  of  days, 
exclusive  of  Sundays  and  state  holidays,  taken  for  completion 
of  work  over  and  above  the  number  of  days  agreed  upon. 

In  another  case  the  United  States  Government  used 
the  following  form : 

Bidders  are  requested  to  state  the  exact  time  required  before 
delivery  of  the  machinery  can  be  made,  a«  (he  time  of  delivery 
mil  be  an  important  factor  in  the  consideration  of  the  bids. 

If  the  city  had  used  a  form  like  either  of  the  two 
above,  the  bidders  would  have  had  no  ground  for  com- 
plaining that  they  were  left  uncertain  as  to  the  importance 
of  time  in  determining  the  award  of  the  contract. 
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The  commission  recommends: 

1.  That  the  contract  be  awarded  to  the  Bertelsen 
&  Petersen  Company  for  $117,000. 

2.  That  the  time  for  completion  be  reduced 
from  eleven  to  seven  months,  as  proposed  by  the 
Bertelsen  &  Petersen  Company  in  its  letter  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  dated  April 
28,  1911. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  MAYOR  IN  RE- 
LATION TO  PERMITS  OR  LICENSES  FOR 
CERTAIN  PRIVATE  USES  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

STREETS. 


BoBTON,  May  10,  1911. 

Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor: 

Sir, —  The  Finance  Commission  herewith  submits 
its  answers  to  the  questions  asked  by  Your  Honor 
concerning  permits  or  licenses  for  certain  private  uses 
of  the  public  streets. 

As  Your  Honor  points  out,  section  28  of  chapter  486 
of  the  Acts  of  1909  differs  materially  from  the  original 
draft  as  proposed  by  the  Finance  Commission.  In 
each  draft  jurisdiction  over  various  matters  relating 
to  the  uses  of  the  streets  was  transferred  from  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  to  the  Board  of  Street  Commissioners. 
The  draft  of  the  Finance  Commission  gave  to  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council  authority  "to  fix  the  terms  by  way 
of  cash  payment,  rent  or  otherwise  upon  which  permits 
or  licenses  for  the  foregoing  purposes  shall  be  issued." 
Among  the  "foregoing  purposes"  were  specifically 
mentioned  "signs,  lamps  and  clocks."  In  the  act 
which  was  passed,  however  (Acts  of  1909,  chapter  486, 
section  28),  this  broad  power  was  limited,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  to  fix  terms 
was  confined  to  certain  specifically  enumerated  cases, 
among  which  signs,  lamps  and  clocks  do  not  appear. 
There  would  therefore  seem  to  be  no  power  in  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council  under  section  28  of  chapter  486  of  the 
Acts  of  1909  to  fix  charges  for  the  erection  or  main- 
tenance of  signs,  lamps  or  clocks. 

Chapter  571  of  the  Acts  of  1910  was  not  intended  to 
give  power  to  fix  rentals  or  charges  for  the  use  of  the 
street.     Its  purpose  was  to  enable  a  department  issuing 
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permits  to  reimburse  itself  by  a  small  charge  for  the 
actual  cost  of  issue,  inspection  and  similar  expenses. 
No  element  of  revenue  by  rent  or  otherwise  was  involved. 
The  power  to  fix  the  fee  is  given  to  the  head  of  the 
department,  with  the  Mayor's  approval,  and  not  to  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council.  Section  2  of  this  act  in 
terms  recognizes  this  difference. 

The  answer  to  Your  Honor's  first  question,  therefore, 
is  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  it  was  intended 
that  fees  for  street  signs  and  lamps,  as  they  cover  only 
the  cost  of  the  issue  of  permits,  should  be  placed  under 
a  different  jurisdiction  from  those  for  coal  holes,  vaults, 
bay  windows,  marquises,  etc.,  which  involve  the  element 
of  revenue. 

Answering  Your  Honor's  second  question,  viz.: 
"Whether  in  your  opinion  the  fees  mentioned  in  Items 
13  and  14  of  the  inclosed  list,"  viz.:  "13.  Placing 
and  removing  signs  flat  on  buildings,  50  cents;  14. 
Projecting  signs  or  lamps  from  buildings,  SI,"  "are 
sufficiently  high,"  the  commission  finds  that  they  are 
sufficiently  high,  as  they  are  merely  charges  for  the  cost  of 
the  issue  of  the  permits,  inspection  and  similar  expenses. 
Anything  more  than  this  does  not  seem  to  be  within 
the  power  of  the  department. 

The  third  question  is: 

Whether,  since  section  28  specifically  uses  the  word  "rent" 
and  the  phrase  "the  construction  or  use"  of  certain  utilities, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  chaise  an  annual  or  periodic  rather 
than  an  initial  fee  for  the  utihties  and  privileges  named  in 
that  section. 

To  this  the  commission  answers  that  in  its  opinion  an 
annual  or  periodic  fee  may  be  charged,  and  considering 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  duration  of  the  use  of  such 
utilities  this  is  the  more  equitable  plan. 

The  fourth  question  is  as  follows: 

Whether  the  same  practice  could  not  be  adopted  for  signs 
and  lamps,  particularly  those  that  project  over  the  sidewalks. 
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The  commission,  as  already  stated,  in  view  of  the 
phraseology  of  section  28,  does  not  believe  that  any  fee 
can  be  charged  under  that  section  for  signs,  lamps  or 
clocks,  although  it  agrees  with  the  first  Finance  Com- 
mission that  such  a  charge,  for  which  the  original  draft 
of  that  commission  provided,  should  be  made.  Of 
course  a  fee  for  the  issue  of  the  permit  may  be  charged 
under  chapter  571  of  the  Acts  of  1910. 

The  fifth  question  is  as  follows: 

Whether  the  system  of  annual  fees  if  adopted  could  or  could 
not  be  applied  to  signs  and  lamps  now  in  existence,  permits 
for  which  may  have  been  issued  by  the  Mayor  and  Board  of 
Aldermen  under  the  former  statutes  on  this  subject. 

Under  chapter  3,  section  21,  of  the  Revised  Ordinances 
of  1898,  every  officer  in  charge  of  a  department  issuing 
a  license  or  permit  is  required  to  insert  therein  a  con- 
dition that  it  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  by  the  author- 
ity issuing  it.  If  this  ordinance  has  been  observed  all 
existing  licenses  and  permits  are  subject  to  revocation; 
and  if  revoked  new  licenses  must  be  obtained  upon  such 
terms  as  are  in  force  at  the  time  of  their  issue.  The 
question  does  not  seem  to  be  material,  however,  for  as 
already  stated  there  would  seem  to  be  no  authority  for 
making  a  charge  for  signs,  lamps  or  clocks  under 
section  28. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  ORDINANCES  IN  RELATION  TO  A 
SCHEDULE  OF  FEES  FOR  PERMITS  FOR 
COAL  HOLES,  VAULTS,  BAY  WINDOWS 
AND  MARQUISES. 


Boston,  May  12,  1911. 
To  the  Honorable  the  CommitUe  on  Ordinances: 

Gentlemen, — The  Finance  Commission  has  received 
from  the  Clerk  of  Committees  a  letter  dated  April  21, 
1911,  asking  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Ordinances 
certain  questions  concerning  section  28  of  the  amended 
city  charter  (Acts  of  1909,  chapter  486). 

First,  as  to  the  plan  considered  by  the  commission 
when  the  charter  was  amended  as  to  the  price  to  be 
charged  for  permits  for  coal  holes,  vaults,  bay  windows 
and  marquises. 

Second,  as  to  the  ideas  of  the  present  commission  on 
the  subject. 

As  the  membership  of  the  present  commission  is  not 
identical  with  that  of  the  first  commission,  the  first 
question  cannot  be  answered  with  certainty,  but  it  is 
the  understanding  of  this  commission  that  the  former 
commission  refrained  from  passing  on  the  question  of 
the  price  to  be  charged  for  the  purposes  named,  believ- 
ing that  the  price  should  be  determined  and  could  be 
more  equitably  settled  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council 
by  ordinance  after  a  full  hearing  of  all  parties  in  interest. 

The  present  commission  beUeves  that  the  ordinance 
submitted  by  the  Board  of  Street  Commissioners,  and 
the  maximum  and  minimum  sums  therein  established, 
fairly  cover  the  case,  if  it  is  the  intention  to  charge  a 
single  sum  rather  than  an  annual  sum  by  way  of  rent. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  by  ordinance  tbe  details  of 
charges  in  individual  cases,  and  that  may  well  be  left 
to  the  Board  of  Street  Commissioners.  If  the  charge 
fixed  in  individual  cases  by  the  Street  Commissioners 
Beem  excessive,  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  may  at  any 
time  amend  the  ordinance  under  which  the  Street  Com- 
missioners exercise  the  power. 

The  commission  believes  that  a  plan  of  annual 
charges  by  way  of  rental  would  be  more  equitable  than 
a  single  permanent  charge,  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  duration  of  the  term  of  the  license,  and  it  believes 
that  this  charge  should  be  made  as  to  existing  as  well 
as  to  future  permits. 

The  commission  understands  that  some  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  right  of  the  city  to  make  these 
charges.  Your  attention  is  called  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  recently  given 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  (House  Document  No. 
1814,  April,  1911),  in  which  they  say: 

The  Legislature  may  require  the  payment  of  a  rent  to  the 
city  or  town  for  the  slight  impairment  or  limitation  of  tbe 
previously  existing  public  rights. 

In  view  of  this  statement  the  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil should  have  no  hesitation  about  fixing  a  fair  and 
reasonable  rental,  leaving  to  those  who  do  not  believe 
the  provision  legal  an  opportunity  to  test  the  same 
before  the  courts. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  CITY  COUNCIL  IN 
RELATION  TO  THE  INSTALLATION  OF  A 
SUITABLE  SYSTEM  OF  HIGH  PRESSURE 
WATER  SERVICE. 


Boston,  May  12,  1911. 
To  the  Honorable  the  City  Council: 

Genti^men, —  On  May  8,  1911,  the  Honorable  the 
City  CouncU  referred  to  the  Finance  Commission  for  a 
report  and  recommendations  two  communications  sub- 
mitted to  the  City  Council  by  the  Fire  Commissioner 
and  by  the  Mayor,  dated  respectively  April  26,  1911, 
and  May  1,  1911,  both  of  which  recommended  that  the 
Council  accept  chapter  312  of  the  Acts  of  1911,  which 
provides  for  the  installation  of  a  suitable  system  of  high 
pressure  water  service  in  the  City  of  Boston.  The  act 
is  to  take  effect  providing  it  is  accepted  by  the  Mayor 
and  the  City  Council. 

The  act,  among  other  things,  authorizes  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works  to  prepare  plans  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  installation  of  the  high  pressure 
system,  and  it  also  authorizes  the  City  Council  to 
appropriate  $1,000,000  during  the  six  years  ensuing  after 
the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  the  act,  the  appropriation 
in  each  of  the  said  six  years  to  be  not  less  than  $150,000 
and  the  bonds  issued  under  the  act  to  be  within  the 
statutory  limit  of  indebtedness.  The  appropriation  of 
$900,000  in  the  six  years  aforesaid  is  mandatory  and 
the  appropriation  of  an  additional  $100,000  is  permissive. 

The  commission  has  already  stated  its  approval  of 
the  act  in  two  communications,  the  first  of  which  was 
sent  to  the  General  Court  under  date  of  February  18, 
1911,  and  the  second  of  which  was  sent  to  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council  under  date  of  March  22,  1911.  In 
the  communication    to  the  General  Court   the  com- 
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mission,  after  recommending  the  rejection  of  other 
bills  then  pending  which  were  unnecessary  because  no 
additional  statutory  authority  was  required  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  in  question,  stated  in  relation  to  the 
high  pressure  service  bill  the  following: 

On  the  same  ground  (t.  €.,  that  no  additional  statutory 
authority  was  required  by  the  city)  Senate  Bill  295,  providing 
$1,000,000  for  a  high  pressure  water  service,  could  be  rejected; 
but  as  the  bill  seeks  to  establish  definitely  the  policy  of  the  city 
by  providing  that  loans  shall  be  passed  in  each  year  until 
the  total  amount  authorized  has  been  issued,  thus  insuring 
the  completion  of  the  work,  an  exception  may  well  be  made 
in  this  case.  Moreover,  this  bill,  unlike  the  others  under 
consideration,  provides  that  the  act  shall  not  take  effect 
until  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council. 
(House  Document  1537.) 

In  the  communication  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council 
the  commission  stated  the  grounds  upon  which  it 
recommended  the  passage  of  the  bill.  (See  City  Record, 
March  25,  1911,  page  255.)  In  this  communication 
the  commission  also  said:  "If  the  act  is  passed  by  the 
Legislature  and  accepted  by  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council,  the  plan  prepared  by  the  late  City  Engineer 
William  Jackson,  and  the  less  expensive  plan  suggested 
by  former  Fire  Commissioner  Benjamin  W.  Wells, 
should  be  considered  before  the  contracts  for  the  work 
are  awarded,  and  the  less  expensive  plan  adopted,  if  it 
seems  to  afford  adequate  protection.  The  Finance 
Commission  does  not  pass  upon  the  respective  merits 
of  the  two  plans,  but  simply  suggests  their  careful  study 
in  the  interest  of  economy."  It  seems  important  that 
not  only  the  executive  department  of  the  city  govern- 
ment but  also  the  City  Council  should  inspect  the  plans 
before  voting  to  accept  the  act.  Such  inspection,  prior 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  act,  would  enable  the  City 
Council  to  obtain  a  definite  idea  of  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  system  before  the  city  became  irrevocably 
committed  to  the  expenditure.     If  the  plans  are  not 
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inspected  by  the  City  Council  before  the  act  is  accepted 
the  executive  department  will  not  be  obliged  to  submit 
any  plans  whatever  to  the  City  Council  for  its  examina- 
tion, and  the  Council  will  be  obliged  to  appropriate  at 
least  S900,000  for  the  system  in  the  six  years  after 
the  acceptance  of  the  act  without  knowing  whether  the 
money  so  appropriated  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  the 
completion  of  the  system  or  how  far  the  money  so 
appropriated  will  go  towards  completing  it,  and  there- 
fore without  knowledge  of  how  much  money  may  be 
required  for  its  completion. 
The  commission  recommends: 

1.  That  the  Council,  prior  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  act,  request  the  executive  department  to 
submit  the  plan  of  the  late  City  Engineer,  or  any 
modified  plan  that  may  have  been  prepared  by  the 
engineers  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  and 
also  request  former  Pire  Commissioner  Benjamin 
W.  Wells  to  appear  before  the  Council  to  explain 
his  plan  and  to  state  its  advantages  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  thereunder. 

2.  That  after  the  inspection  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  said  plans  the  City  Council  pass  a 
vote  accepting  the  act,  provided  that  it  feels 
assured  that  the  executive  department  will  adopt 
a  plan  which  will  secure  an  adequate  high  pressure 
service  for  not  more  than  the  sum  appropriated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 
Chairman. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  GOVERNOR  OF 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PRESENT 
AND  PROPOSED  METHODS  OF  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OP  GRANTING  OF  PENSIONS 
IN   THE   FIRE   DEPARTMENT. 


Boston,  May  17,  1911. 
To  His  ExceUency  Ike  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts: 

Sir, —  The  Finance  Commission,  acting  in  pursuance 
of  the  authority  given  by  section  18  of  chapter  486  of 
the  Acts  of  1909,  respectfully  submits  herewith  a  report 
upon  present  and  proposed  methods  of  administration 
respecting  the  granting  of  pensions  in  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  present  law  (Acts  of  1892,  chapter  347)  makes 
provision  for  pensions  that  are  not  only  just  to  the  fire- 
men but  exceedingly  liberal.  A  bill  recently  passed  by 
the  Legislature  (House  No.  804),  and  now  awaiting 
Your  Excellency's  action,  provides  for  changes  in  the 
present  amply  liberal  law  which  are  not  required  by 
any  just  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  firemen,  and 
which  would  impose  unnecessary  financial  burdens  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  the  city. 

A  comparison  of  the  existing  law  with  the  proposed 
law  shows  the  dangerous  character  of  the  intended 
changes. 

1,  The  law  now  permits  the  Fire  Commissioner,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Mayor,  to  retire  with  pension  any 
member  of  the  Fire  Department  who  has  become  dis- 
abled while  in  the  actual  performance  of  duty,  without 
regard  to  the  length  of  service  or  to  the  question  whether 
the  disability  is  permanent.  The  proposed  law,  however, 
permits  retirement  with  pension  in  such  a  case,  even 
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though  the  disability  has  not  been  incurred  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duty. 

2.  The  present  law  permits  the 'commissioner,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Mayor,  to  retire  with  pension  any 
member  who  has  performed  faithful  service  in  the 
department  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  fifteen  consecu- 
tive years.  The  proposed  law,  however,  permits  such 
retirement  without  regard  to  the  question  whether  the 
fifteen  years'  service  has  been  consecutive  or  faithful. 

3.  The  present  law  permits  the  Fire  Commissioner 
to  retire  a  member  who  has  received  from  the  physician 
to  the  Board  of  Health  a  certificate  that  he  is  perma- 
nently incapacitated,  either  mentally  or  physically, 
from  performing  his  duties  in  the  department.  The 
proposed  law,  however,  not  only  takes  away  the  Fire 
Conmi^ioner'a  discretionary  power  to  refuse  a  pension 
in  such  a  ease,  but  actually  compels  him  to  grant  it 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  physician,  even  though  the 
disability  be  only  of  a  temporary  nature.     Thus,  final 

.  responsibility  is  transferred  from  the  head  of  the  Fire 
Department,  where  it  belongs,  to  an  oflScial  of  another 
department,  where  it  does  not  belong.  No  matter  how 
competent  or  faithful  the  physician  of  the  Board  of 
Health  may  be,  he  should  not  be  given  power  to  deter- 
mine finally  whether  pensions  should  be  granted  to 
members  of  the  Fire  Department. 

4.  The  present  law  makes  no  provision  for  retiring 
members  who  have  served  twenty-five  years.  The  pro- 
posed law  compels  the  Fire  Commissioner,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Mayor,  to  pension  a  member  of  the 
department  upon  his  petition  if  he  has  served  twenty- 
five  years  even  though  he  is  not  disabled  or  incapaci- 
tated, but  is  mentally  and  physically  sound  and  fully 
capable  of  performing  efficient  service  in  the  depart-  . 
ment  for  many  years.  Under  this  provision  one  who 
entered  the  service  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  might 
demand  retirement  at  the  age  of  forty-six  and  then, 
in  the  full  possession  of  his  physical  and  mental  vigor, 
engage  in  private  employment  or  business  and  receive 
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in  addition  to  his  wages  or  profits  a  pension  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  salary  which  he  received  while  a  member 
of  the  Fire  Department. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  under  the  proposed 
law  there  will  be  no  discretionary  power  in  the  Fire  Com- 
missioner or  the  Mayor  in  a  large  number  of  the  cases 
in  which  pensions  will  be  applied  for;  that  the  safe- 
guards of  the  present  law,  which  require  that  the  dis- 
ability shall  be  permanent  and  shall  be  incurred  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duty,  are  also  removed,  and  that 
pensions  may  be  granted  to  men  in  the  prime  of  life  abso- 
lutely without  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  service  or  the 
financial  condition  of  the  city.  If  these  changes  are  per- 
mitted the  new  law  will  be  in  flagrant  violation  of  all 
principles  justly  applicable  to  a  pension  system,  and  will 
constitute  a  dangerous  precedent  which  may  result  in 
similar  changes  in  pension  laws  applicable  to  other 
classes  of  public  employees,  and  consequently  lead  to 
even  greater  financial  losses  than  those  which  will  be 
the  immediate  result  of  the  operation  of  the  new  fire- 
men's pension  act. 

The  Fire  Commissioner  and  a  representative  of  the 
Mayor  from  the  city  Law  Department  appeared  before 
the  committee  of  the  Lepslature  which  considered  the 
proposed  law  and  objected  to  its  obnoxious  features. 
These  objections  were  unavailing,  however,  and  the 
biU  has  been  passed  without  any  provision  for  its  refer- 
ence to  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council  for  acceptance 
or  rejection.  If  it  becomes  law  it  will  impose  serious 
financial  obUgations  upon  the  city,  not  only  without 
the  consent  of  its  regularly  constituted  authorities,  but 
even  against  their  opposition.  The  Finance  Commis- 
sion believes  that  the  objections  of  the  Mayor  and  Fire 
■  Commissioner  are  entirely  sound,  and  therefore  respect- 
fully suggests  that  the  act  should  not  become  law. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman,  r 


COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  IN 
RELATION  TO  HOUSE  BILL  1904,  WHICH 
WOULD  AUTHORIZE  THE  REINSTATE- 
MENT OF  A  FORMER  EMPLOYEE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT. 


BoeroN,  May  24,  1911. 
To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Commonioealth  of 
Massachusetts: 

Sir, —  The  Finance  Commission  respectfully  calls  to 
Your  Excellency's  attention  House  Bill  1904,  authoriz- 
ing the  reinstatement  of  a  former  employee  in  the  Street 
Department  of  the  City  of  Boston,  a  bill  which  seems  to 
be  obnoxious  to  the  principles  of  the  veto  exercised  by 
Your  Excellency  in  the  case  of  Charles  A.  Steppe  and 
Horatio  C.  Chase,  in  whose  behalf  a  bill  was  passed 
(House  No.  753)  authorizing  their  reinstatement  in  the 
Police  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  former  Superintendent  of  Streets,  Guy  C.  Emer- 
son, furnished  to  the  Finance  Commission  the  following 
record  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Shanley,  in  whose  behalf 
House  Bill  1904  has  been  drawn.  Shanley  was  appointed 
a  teamster  in  the  Sanitary  Division  of  the  Street  Depart- 
ment January  II,  1902;  was  made  hostler  April  17, 
1903;  was  changed  to  dumper  December  31,  1904,  and 
finally  made  inspector  December  20,  1905.  In  this  latter 
capacity  he  continued  until  June  3,  1908,  when  Mr. 
Emerson,  then  Superintendent  of  Streets,  suspended  him, 
giving  as  the  reason  for  his  suspension  that  there  was  no 
work  for  him  to  do,  and  that  therefore  his  services  as 
iiapector  could  be  dispensed  with.  He  was  offered  the 
position  of  teamster,  with  lower  pay,  but  declined  to 
accept.     He  then  requested  a  hearing,  but  failed  to 
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appear  at  the  time  and  place  fixed  for  the  hearing  and 
was  suspended  at  the  close  of  business  on  June  9,  1908, 
in  accordance  with  the  notice  received  by  him  on  June  3. 
He  later  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  manda- 
mus requiring  the  Superintendent  of  Streets  to  reinstate 
him.  The  court,  however,  dismissed  the  petition,  but 
upon  the  request  of  Mr.  Shanley  has  reported  the  case 
for  the  consideration  and  determination  of  the  full 
court.  The  case  has  been  pending  before  the  full  court 
since  October  14,  1910,* 

Since  his  discharge  Mr.  Shanley's  name  has  been 
dropped  from  the  civil  service  list.  He  has  taken  a 
civil  service  examination  this  year,  however,  and  now 
stands  No.  5  on  the  eligible  list  for  the  same  position 
from  which  he  was  suspended.  Under  the  civil  serv- 
ice rules  he  must  wait  for  appointment  until  he  is  one 
of  the  first  three  on  the  list.  This  he  desires  to  avoid 
by  having  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  changed  so  ' 
as  to  make  an  exception  in  his  individual  case.  In 
other  words,  he  asks  that  the  civil  service  rules  be  sus- 
pended in  his  favor,  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  placed 
ahead  of  those  on  jthe  list  who  in  the  examination  won 
higher  places. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  foregoing  circum- 
stances anything  that  even  suggests  that  the  slightest 
injustice  has  been  done  Mr.  Shanley,  or  that  any  fact 
exists  which  gives  him  any  moral  claim  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  in  his  behalf. 

Before  the  present  bill  was  passed  another  bill  had 
been  passed  in  Mr.  Shanley's  favor,  to  wit.  chapter  295 
of  the  Acts  of  1911,  on  which,  however,  his  reinstate- 
ment was  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Streets  and  the  Mayor.  It  was  brought 
to  Mr.  Shanley's  attention  at  the  time  this  act  took 
effect,  to  wit,  April  15,  1911,  that  there  was  no  such 
official  as  the  Superintendent  of  Streets  of  the  City 
of  Boston,  that  position  having  been  abolished  and 
superseded  by  a  Commissioner  of  Public  Works.     Ac- 
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cordingly,  a  new  act  was  drafted,  authorizing  his  rein- 
statement upon  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works  and  the  Mayor,  but  still  containing 
the  obnoxious  provision  that  no  civil  service  examina- 
tion should  be  required. 

The  Finance  Commission  respectfully  suggests  the 
following  objections  to  the  act,  any  one  of  which,  in 
the  commission's  judgment,  should  be  fatal  to  it: 

1.  It  is,  in  effect,  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature  over 
the  beads  of  the  courts  which  have  jurisdiction  and 
while  the  case  is  actually  pending.  It  cannot  be 
neceMary  to  point  out  the  dangers  of  such  a  precedent. 

2.  While  the  act  is  in  form  permissive,  and  there- 
fore technically  avoids  an  infringement  of  the  principles 
of  home  rule,  yet  in  spirit,  intention  and  practical 
effect  it  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  that  principle.  The 
intention  of  the  act  is  to  force  the  hands  of  the  city 
authorities  by  bringing  to  bear  on  them  the  argument 
that  the  Legislature  has  favored  reinstatement  though 
it  has  not  ordered  it. 

3.  The  act  affords  a  precedent  for  over-riding  the 
wholesome  rules  of  the  civil  service.  Tactics  similar 
to  those  of  the  petitioner  in  this  case  have,  in  New  York, 
created  a  line  of  precedents  very  demoralizing  to  the 
public  service  and  a  constant  source  of  trouble  to  the 
executive. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 

by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 

Note. — The  bill  became  a  law  on  May  28, 1911,  with- 
out the  Governor's  signature,  and  Mr.  Shanley  was  rein- 
stated in  the  Public  Works  Department  on  June  6, 1911. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  CITY  COUNCIL 
IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PROPOSED  WIDEN- 
ING OF  MERIDIAN  STREET  BRIDGE. 


Boston,  May  27,  1911. 
To  the  Honorable  the  City  Council: 

Gentlemen, —  The  Finance  Commission  received 
from  the  City  Council  on  May  15,  1911,  for  investi- 
gation and  report,  letters  from  the  Mayor,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works  and  the  engineer  of  the 
Division  of  Bridges  and  Ferries  in  the  Department  of  , 
Public  Works  (copies  of  which  are  hereto  annexed), 
all  of  said  letters  being  in  relation  to  the  proposed 
widening  of  the  Meridian  Street  Bridge  between  East 
Boston  and  Chelsea. 

The  commission  finds  that  the  original  intention 
of  the  city  authorities  was  to  substitute  a  steel  draw 
span  for  the  present  wooden  one,  leaving  the  width 
of  the  two  channels,  59  feet  each,  unchanged.  Accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  the  engineer  of  the  Division  of 
Bridges  and  Ferries,  the  War  Department  agreed  with 
this  plan  of  the  City  Engineer,  and  the  Mayor  there- 
after requested  and  procured  from  the  City  Council 
an  appropriation  of  $125,000  to  carry  the  plan  into 
effect.  Then,  apparently  owing  to  the  desire  of  wharf 
owners  on  Chelsea  creek  above  the  bridge  for  a  wider 
draw  and  the  fact  that  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
Companyagreed  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  recon- 
structing the  bridge,  the  city  authorities  agreed  to  a 
plan  whereby  the  channels  would  be  widened  to  70 
feet.  On  account  of  the  contribution  of  the  Elevated 
Railway  Company  it  was  not  necessary  to  increase  the 
appropriation.     If,  however,  the  city  applied  the  contri- 
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bution  to  the  cost  of  the  repairs  originally  planned,  with 
channels  59  feet  wide,  the  cost  would  have  been  con- 
fflderably  less  than  under  the  later  plan. 

It  now  appears,  though  no  formal  announcement 
has  been  made,  that  the  War  Department  which, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  engineer  of  the  Division 
of  Bridges  and  Ferries,  previously  referred  to,  approved 
of  a  draw  with  two  59-foot  channels,  may  not  approve  of 
a  draw  less  than  100  feet  wide.  The  city  authori- 
ties seem  to  have  abandoned  the  plan  for  a  70-foot 
draw  and  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  plan  for  a  100-foot 
draw,  and  the  Mayor,  on  April  14,  1911,  submitted 
to  the  City  Council  a  loan  order  for  {63,000  to  provide 
for  the  changes  made  necessary  by  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  for  a  wider  draw  bridge.  This  loan  order,  unless 
rejected  within  sixty  days  by  the  City  Council,  becomes 
operative  without  further  action. 

The  engineer  of  the  Finance  Commission  has  inter- 
viewed officials  in  the  office  of  the  War  Department 
Engineers  in  Boston,  and  has  learned  that  no  formal 
hearing  has  been  given  on  the  question  of  increasing 
the  width  of  the  draw  beyond  its  present  width  of 
59  feet.  In  his  opinion  a  draw  with  two  70-foot  openings 
would  be  ample  for  all  the  demands  of  navigation 
during  the  life  of  the  proposed  temporary  bridge, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  years. 
The  proposed  plan  for  one  opening  100  feet  wide  is 
in  some  respects  inferior  to  the  plan  for  a  draw  with 
two  openings,  each  70  feet  wide.  The  widest  draw- 
bridge span  in  the  City  of  Boston  is  now  75  feet;  the 
next  widest  span  is  60  feet.  (See  page  67,  Street 
Department  Report  of  the  year  1909.) 

If  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council  request  a  hearing 
before  the  United  States  Engineers  at  Boston,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  granted,  and  the  respective  merits 
of  the  various  plans  can  then  be  discussed.  If  the 
Mayor  should  decline  to  join  with  the  City  Council 
in  requesting  such  a  hearing,  the  City  Council  could 
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make  the  request  itself,  and  the  United  States  Enpneers 
would  probably,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  grant  the 
hearing.  Nothing  would  be  lost  by  such  application 
and  $63,000  might  be  saved  without  detriment  to  the 
shipping  interests  involved  or  to  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  city  as  a  whole.  So  far  no  one  has  made 
a  convincing  statement  of  the  necessity  of  the  more 
expensive  plan;  and  if  the  City  Council  desires  to 
know  exactly  what  the  reasons  are  for  the  iucreased 
appropriation,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  better  way 
of  ascertaining  definitely  than  through  the  medium 
of  a  formal  hearing  by  the  United  States  Engineers. 
The  Finance  Comjnission  recommends  that  unless 
such  hearing  can  be  had  within  sixty  days  from  April 
14,  1911,  the  loan  order  aforesaid  be  rejected. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 

by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 


City  of  Boston, 
Office  of  the  Mayoh,  April  14,  1911. 

To  the  City  Council: 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  com- 
munications from  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
and  the  Division  Engineer  of  the  Bridge  and  Ferry  Divi- 
sion, it  seems  to  me  urgently  necessary  that  the  appro- 
priation for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Meridian  Street 
Bridge  should  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  sixty-three 
thousand  dollars  ($63,000),  which  is  the  amount  needed, 
according  to  the  estimates  made  by  the  city  engineers, 
for  the  widening  of  the  draw  to  a  width  of  100  feet;  I 
recommend,  therefore,  the  passage  of  the  appended  order, 
which  provides  this  additional  sum. 
Respectfully, 

John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor. 
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CiiT  or  Boston,  Public  Workb  Departwent, 

CiTTT  Hall,  April  14,  I9U. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Mayor: 

In  connection  with  the  Meridian  Street  Bridge  recon- 
struction, kindly  note  attached  report  of  Division  Engi- 
neer Fay  upon  the  matter. 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  engineer  insists  on  a 
channel  100  feet  in  width  and  will  not  approve  the  recon- 
struction of  the  bridge  with  the  channel  of  less  width,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  recommend  the  Honorable  City 
Council  to  provide  an  increase  of  163,000  to  the  present 
appropriation  in  order  to  comply  with  the  decision  of 
Colonel  Abbot. 

Respectfully, 

L.   K.    ROURKB, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Worka. 


Cm  OF  BoBTON,  Public  Workb  Department, 
BRionE  AND  Ferry  Division,  April  14,  IftU. 

Mr.  L.  K.  Rourke, 

CommissioTier  of  Public  Works: 
Dear  Sib, —  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  his  Honor 
the  Mayor  and  City  Engineer  Jackson  to  Washington 
in  June,  1910,  an  understanding  was  reached  between 
the  city  authorities  and  the  War  Department  by  which 
the  latter  would  agree  to  the  city's  plan  for  repairing 
Meridian  Street  Bridge  by  the  construction  of  a  new 
steel  draw  span  in  place  of  the  existing  wooden  draw 
span  and  by  making  necessary  repairs  to  the  pile  struc- 
ture, leaving  the  two  waterways  at  their  present  width, 
namely,  59  feet  each.  It  was  upon  this  plan  that  an 
appropriation  of  {125,000  for  repairs  to  this  bridge  was 
made  available  last  summer.  In  compliance  with  the 
requests  of  wharf  owners  on  Chelsea  creek  above  the 
bridge  for  a  wider  channelway,  the  city  later  agreed  to 
the  widening  of  each  channel  by  11  feet,  and  plans  were 
prepared  and  bids  received  on  February  28,  1911,  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  bridge  with  channels  70  feet 
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wide.  An  UDderstaoding  having  been  reached  between 
the  Superintendent  of  Streets  and  officials  of  tbe  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  company,  by  which  that  company 
would  share  in  the  expense  of  the  work,  owing  to  pro- 
vision being  made  on  the  bridge  for  its  heavy  cars,  it 
was  possible  to  provide  in  the  reconstruction  for  wider 
channels  at  extra  expense  without  increasing  the  city's 
appropriation. 

Since  the  conference  between  the  city  officials  and 
those  of  the  War  Department  last  June  the  situation 
has  changed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Congress  has  made 
an  appropriation  for  the  survey  of  Chelsea  creek  with 
a  view  to  dredging  that  waterway  to  a  depth  of  30  feet. 
It  is  practically  certain  that  upon  the  completion  of  the 
surveys  this  fall  Congress  will  at  its  next  session  author- 
ize an  appropriation  for  this  dredging,  and  when  the 
work  is  carried  out  that  channel  will  be  available  for 
the  largest  steamers  now  entering  Boston  Harbor.  In 
view  of  this  improvement  of  Chelsea  creek  a  channel- 
way  through  the  bridge  wider  than  70  feet  seems  neces- 
sary to  properly  provide  for  navigation  purposes,  and 
the  United  States  engineer  officer  in  Boston,  Col. 
Frederic  V.  Abbot,  insists  upon  the  need  of  a  channel 
at  least  100  feet  in  width  and  will  not  approve  the 
reconstruction  of  the  bridge  with  a  channel  of  less  width. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  approval  of 
the  War  Department  for  any  work  that  can  be  done, 
and  as  the  Secretary  of  War  is  likely  to  be  guided  in 
his  decision  by  the  recommendations  of  his  local  officer 
in  Boston,  the  city  will  undoubtedly  be  forced  to  accept 
this  decision.  At  present  the  draw  span  of  this  bridge 
is  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition  that  it  is  unsafe  for 
street  car  travel  and  may  at  times  became  unsafe  for 
travel  of  any  kind  and  something  should  be  done  at 
once. 

The  bridge  can  be  reconstructed  with  a  single  channel 
100  feet  in  width,  provided  the  present  appropriation 
be  increased  by  the  sum  of  sixty-three  thousand  dollars 
(863,000). 
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As  the  projected  improvement  of  Chelsea  creek  will 
add  to  the  taxable  valuation  of  East  Boston,  and  as 
the  bridge  as  thus  reconstructed  will  provide  all  facilities 
needed  for  navigation  for  years  to  come,  thereby  post- 
poning for  5ome  years  the  building  of  a  permanent 
bridge  on  this  location,  it  is  recommended  that  this 
additional  appropriation  be  made. 

Respectfully, 

Predbric  H.  Fat, 
Division  Engineer. 


Ordered,  That  the  sum  of  sixty-three  thousand  dollars 
($63,000)  be  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  expended  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Meridian  Street  Bridge,  and  that  to  meet 
the  said  appropriation  the  City  Treasurer  be  authorized 
to  issue  from  time  to  time,  on  the  request  of  the  Mayor, 
bonds  or  certificates  of  indebtedness  of  the  city  to  said 
amount. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  CITY  COUNCIL  IN 
RELATION  TO  THE  COMPARATIVE  COST 
OF  MINORS'  LICENSES  ISSUED  BY  THE 
SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  AND  THE  CITY 
COUNCIL. 


Boston,  June  5,  1911. 
To  the  Honorable  the  City  Council: 

Gentlemen, —  In  reply  to  your  request,  dated  May 
3,  1911,  the  Finance  Commission  respectfully  submits 
the  following  report  on  the  comparative  cost  of  issuing 
and  regulating  minora'  licenses  by  the  School  Committee, 
through  the  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  attached 
to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and 
by  the  City  Council,  through  the  Superintendent  of 
Licensed  Minors  attached  to  the  office  of  the  City 
Clerk. 

Up  to  about  one  year  ago  the  total  cost  to  the  School 
Committee  of  performing  this  work,  as  well  as  the  cost 
per  license,  was  much  less  than  the  cost  of  similar 
service  then  performed  through  the  office  of  the  Clerk 
of  Committees  of  the  City  Council.  Thus,  the  average 
cost  to  the  School  Committee  for  issuing  about  2,500 
licenses  was  about  $2,100  a  year,  and  the  cost  to  the 
Clerk  of  Committees  Department  for  issuing  about 
2,000  licenses  was  about  16,000  a  year.  Several  changes, 
affecting  the  cost  in  both  these  departments,  have 
taken  place  in  the  past  year. 

Since  the  office  of  Clerk  of  Committees  was  abolished 
by  the  Charter  Amendments  of  1909  (chapter  486, 
section  1)  the  work  has  been  done  by  the  City  Council 
with  the  aid  of  the  Superintendent  of  Licensed  Minors, 
who,  as  already  stated,  is  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
City  Clerk,  and  of  other  employees  of  the  City  Clerk's 
office.  Two  employees  of  the  Clerk  of  Committees 
Department,  who  formerly  assisted  in  this  work  and 
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whose  annual  salaries  aggregated  $2,400,  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Street  Laying-Out  Department  and 
given  other  duties,  and  the  salary  of  the  superintendent 
has  been  reduced  from  $2,000  to  SI, 500  a  year,  thus 
reducing  the  total  cost  of  the  work  $2,900  a  year. 
The  cost  per  license  has  been  correspondingly  reduced. 

Meanwhile  the  total  cost  to  the  School  Committee 
has  remained  substantially  the  same,  as,  unlike  the 
Clerk  of  Committees,  the  School  Committee  had  no 
superfluous  employees  to  eUminate,  nor  any  unneces- 
sarily high  salaries  to  reduce.  The  cost  per  Ucense 
has  increased,  however,  owing  to  the  changes  the 
School  Committee  has  made  in  the  system  of  issuing 
the  licenses.  Thus,  the  licenses  which  were  formerly 
issued  annually  are  now  issued  for  a  period  which  ends 
when  the  minor  attains  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and 
consequently  the  term  of  the  license  has  increased 
from  one  year  to  an  average  of  about  three  years. 
This  change  operates  in  two  ways  to  increase  the  per 
license  cost  to  the  School  Committee.  It  reduces  the 
total  number  of  licenses  issued  annually,  thereby 
increasing  the  gross  cost  per  license  as  the  total  expense 
of  the  work  remains  substantially  the  same  as  when  a 
larger  number  of  licenses  were  issued.  It  also  increases 
the  net  cost  of  the  work,  as  the  School  Committee 
bought  and  still  buys  licensed  minors'  badges  for  8J 
cents  apiece  and  charges  25  cents  apiece  for  them, 
and  the  profits  have  been  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  reduction  in  the  total  number  of  licenses  issued 
each  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  increased  cost  per  license 
issued  through  the  School  Committee  is  a  bookkeeping 
increase  merely,  and  that  there  has  been  no  substantial 
increase  in  the  total  expense  of  the  work,  nor  any 
diminution  in  efficiency  as  the  result  of  issuing  longer 
term  licenses.  On  the  contrary,  the  change  has  relieved 
the  schoolmasters  of  much  useless  routine  work  that 
was  performed  under  the  old  system  without  reducing 
the  amount  of  supervision  exercised  over  the  licensed 
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minors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supervision  exercised 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Licensed  Minors  attached 
to  the  City  Clerk  Department  has  been  in  some  degree 
diminished  by  the  elimination  of  the  two  employees 
who,  as  already  stated,  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Street  Laying-Out  Department. 

The  commission  has  made  the  foregoing  explanation 
in  order  that  the  City  Council  may  know  the  reasons 
for  the  present  greater  cost  per  license  to  the  School 
Committee  than  the  cost  when  it  issued  the  licenses 
annually,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  present  greater 
cost  to  the  School  Committee  than  the  present  cost  of 
issuing  licenses  through  the  City  Council. 

The  comparative  costs  at  the  present  time  are  as 
follows: 
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$2  003  84 

These  figures  represent  the  approximate,  not  the 
actual,  costs,  as  all  the  items  of  expense  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  absolute  accuracy.  For  example,  in 
the  issue  of  these  licenses  the  full  time  of  a  clerk  is  not 
required  either  by  the  City  Council  or  by  the  School 
Committee,  and  the  proportion  of  clerical  assistance  is 
therefore  given  in  each  case  only  as  an  estimate.  So, 
also,  such  stationery  and  supplies  as  are  needed  in 
connection  with  the  licenses  are  taken  from  the  general 
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supplies  of  the  School'  and  City  Clerk  Departments,  and 
there  is  no  means  of  determining  their  exact  cost  to  each 
department.  Nor  is  there  any  satisfactory  means  of 
apportioning,  and  therefore  of  comparing,  rent,  light 
and  heat  charges. 

The  School  Committee  will  pay  approximately 
between  $100  and  $125  annually  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Newsboys'  Court,  which  was  established  last  fall. 
The  City  Council  has  no  corresponding  expense,  and 
consequently  no  corresponding  assistance  in  controlling 
its  licensees. 

As  previously  stated,  the  School  Committee  pays 
8^  cents  for  badges  and  charges  25  cents,  but  the  badges 
used  in  connection  with  licenses  issued  by  the  City 
Council  cost  25  cents  and  are  sold  for  the  same  sum, 
though  the  latter  badge  is  not  so  good  for  the  required 
purpose  as  the  former.  There  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  the  city  should  continue  to  waste  16^  cents  on 
each  badge  given  with  licenses  issued  by  the  City 
Council. 

The  commission  has  confined  itself  in  this  report  to 
the  question  of  comparative  costs  and  the  reasons 
therefor,  as  the  request  of  the  City  Council  is  limited 
to  this  particular  question,  and  as  there  is  no  inquiry 
relating  to  the  present  efficiency  of  the  two  depart- 
ments with  respect  to  the  supervision  of  minors  who 
receive  licenses. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Cohuibsion, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  MAYOR  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  TAXATION  OF  THE  FIRM 
OF  J.   B.   MOORS  &   COMPANY. 


Boston,  June  24,  1911. 
Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor: 

Sir, —  The  Finance  Commission  has  received  Your 
Honor's  letter  of  June  7, 1911,  inclosing  a  communication 
from  Frank  A.  Goodwin,  dated  June  5,  1911,  and 
another  from  Charles  E.  Folsom,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Assessors,  dated  June  6,  1911,  all  said  com- 
munications relating  to  the  taxation  of  the  firm  of  J.  B. 
Moors  &  Company  in  the  years  1909  and  1910. 

The  question  raised  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Goodwin  is 
whether  the  returns  of  personal  property  subject  to 
taxation  by  the  City  of  Boston  which, were  filed  by  the 
firm  of  J.  B.  Moors  &  Company  in  1909  and  1910,  for 
$98,200  and  $115,800,  respectively,  were  inconsistent 
with  the  inventory  filed  by  the  executors  of  the  estate 
of  Joseph  B.  Moors  with  the  Tax  Commissioner  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  which  the  interest  of  the  estate  of 
Joseph  B.  Moors  in  the  firm  of  J.  B,  Moors  &  Company 
was  valued  at  $475,000;  that  is,  whether  the  difference 
between  the  amounts  in  the  statements  filed  with  the 
Boston  assessors  and  the  Tax  Commissioner,  respec- 
tively, indicates  that  the  firm  failed  to  disclose  some  of 
its  taxable  property  in  the  returns  to  the  assessors  or 
undervalued  the  property  therein  disclosed. 

The  Finance  Commission  has  examined  the  inventory 
filed  with  the  Tax  Commissioner,  the  inventory  filed 
with  the  Probate  Court  and  the  will  of  Joseph  B.  Moors. 
It  has  not  examined  the  sworn  returns  filed  with  the 
Board  of  Assessors  by  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Moors  & 
Company,  as,  under  the  law,  the  assessors  are  not 
permitted  to  disclose  the  details  of  such  returns. 
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(Revised  Laws,  chapter  12,  section  44;  Acts  of  1909, 
chapter  490,  part  1,  section  44.) 

It  has  also  examined  Frank  A.  Goodwin,  Assessors 
Charles  E.  Folsom  and  Frederick  H.  Temple,  the 
members  of  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Moors  &  Company  and 
John  F.  Moors. 

The  material  facts  seem  to  be  as  follows: 

Joseph  B,  Moors  was  the  head  of  the  firm  of  J.  B. 
Moors  &  Company,  a  partnership  consisting  of  himself 
and  his  sons  Francis  J.  Moors  and  Arthur  W.  Moors. 

John  F.  Moors  has  never  been  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  J.  B.  Moors  &  Company,  and  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  preparation  or  the  filing  of  the  firm's 
returns  to  the  assessors. 

Joseph  B.  Moors  died  on  April  30,  1909,  leaving  a 
will  in  which  his  three  sons,  Francis  J.,  Arthur  W.  and 
John  F.  Moors,  were  named  as  executors.  The  executors 
on  July  7,  1909,  filed  with  the  Tax  Commissioner  of  the 
Commonwealth  an  inventory  in  which,  as  above  stated, 
the  interest  of  Joseph  B.  Moors  in  the  firm  of  J.  B. 
Moors  &  Company  was  valued  at  $475,000.  Under  the 
agreement  of  the  partners,  dated  January  1,  1909,  as 
well  as  by  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Joseph  B.  Moors,  the 
firm  is  to  continue  until  December  31,  1918,  and  the 
interest  of  the  deceased  partner  is  to  remain  in  the  firm 
until  said  date,  the  firm  having  the  right  in  the  mean- 
time to  continue  the  use  of  the  capital  of  the  deceased 
member. 

The  interest  of  Joseph  B.  Moors  in  the  firm  of  J.  B. 
Moors  &  Company  was  a  certain  proportionate  part  of 
the  firm's  business  and  property,  which  consisted  not  only 
of  personal  property  subject  to  taxation  in  the  City  of 
Boston  but  also  of  real  estate,  real  estate  mortgages 
which  were  taxable  not  to  the  firm  but  to  the  mortgagors 
and  certain  personal  property  such  as  Massachusetts 
corporation  stocks  which  are  exempt  from  local  taxation. 

The  sworn  returns  of  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Moors  & 
Company  to  the  assessors  were  for  an  entirely  different 
purpose  from  that  of  the  returns  of  the  executors  to  the 
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Tax  Commissioner.  The  returns  to  the  Tax  Com- 
missioner were  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  inheri- 
tance tax  which  is  based  on  all  the  property  of  the 
deceased  whether  or  not  taxable  for  local  purposes.  The 
returns  of  the  firm  to  the  Boston  assessors  were  for  the 
purpose  of  local  taxation  and  were  confined  to  personal 
property  subject  to  local  taxation.  The  returns  to  the 
assessors  did  not,  and  were  not  by  law  required  to,  cover 
all  the  assets  of  the  firm,  such  as  real  estate,  mortgages, 
Massachusetts  corporation  stock  and  other  assets  which 
are  exempt  by  law  from  local  taxation.  The  difference, 
therefore,  between  the  amounts  of  the  returns  by  the 
firm  to  the  assessors  and  the  value  of  the  interest  of 
one  partner  in  the  firm  as  shown  in  the  inventory  filed 
with  the  Tax  Commissioner  does  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  commission,  tend  to  show,  or  even  to  furnish  a 
reasonable  suspicion,  that  the  sworn  returns  by  the 
firm  omitted  taxable  property  or  undervalued  the 
property  subject  to  taxation  therein  disclosed. 

The  members  of  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Moors  &  Company 
showed  to  the  Finance  Commission  a  list  of  the  property 
held  by  the  firm,  which  included  the  1475,000  interest  in 
the  firm  held  by  the  estate  of  Joseph  B,  Moors.  It 
appears  that  over  $300,000  of  the  firm's  property  con- 
sisted of  real  estate  mortgages.  These  mortgages  were 
not  held  as  collateral  security  but  were  owned  by  the 
firm  and  the  taxes  were  in  fact  assessed  to  and  paid 
by  the  mortgagors.  In  addition  to  these  mortgages 
the  balance  of  the  firm's  capital  was  made  up  of  real 
estate,  of  various  kinds  of  property  exempt  from  local 
taxation,  and  personal  property  subject  to  local  taxation 
to  the  amount  set  forth  in  the  returns  filed  by  the  firm 
with  the  Boston  assessors. 

The  commission  finds  no  evidence  whatever  which 
indicates  that  there  was  any  concealment  of  property 
by  the  firm  or  any  intention  to  evade  taxation.  The 
assessors  who  had  special  knowledge  of  the  facts,  Mr. 
Temple  and  Mr.  Folsom,  stated  to  the  commission 
that  all  questions  were  fully  and  freely  answered  by 
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the  firm  when  making  the  returns  and  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  circumstances  that  seemed  to  be  in  any 
way  suspicious.  Mr.  Goodwin's  testimony  before  the 
commission  contained  no  information  in  addition  to 
that  given  in  the  letter  which  he  forwarded  to  the 
Mayor.  Nothing  has  been  disclosed  to  the  commis- 
sion by  examination  of  the  pubhc  records,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  assessors,  the  statements  of  Mr.  Goodwin 
or  from  any  other  source  which  furnishes  any  justifi- 
cation for  doubting  the  truth  of  the  sworn  statements 
filed  with  the  assessors  by  the  firm  or  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  members  of  the  firm  to  the  Finance 
Commission. 

Although  not  submitted  to  the  commission  by  Your 
Honor,  there  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers  a  further 
statement  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  as  follows: 

It  may  be  true  that  J.  B,  Moors  &  Co.,  a  concern  engaged 
in  banking,  holds  real  estate  mortgages  to  the  amount  of 
$300,000  and  that  the  rest  of  its  holdings  were  nontaxable 
in  1909,  except  $98,200.  It  may  also  be  true  that  the  value 
of  its  taxable  property,  $98,200,  as  shown  in  the  sworn  state- 
ment filed  with  the  assessors,  was  estimated  with  the  same 
aceiuracy  as  the  value  of  the  real  estate  of  the  late  J.  B.  Moors 
in  the  inventory  filed  with  the  Tax  Commissioner.  The 
inventory  is  signed  by  John  F.  Moors  of  the  Finance  Conmiis- 
sion  and  his  two  brothers,  and  in  it  the  real  estate  of  J.  B. 
Moors  is  valued  at  $10,675  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  inheritance  tax.  In  the  same  year  the  real  estate  of  Joseph 
B.  Moors  heirs  and  devisees  is  valued  by  the  assessors  at 
$25,500,  or  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  its  value  as 
apprised  in  the  inventory. 

The  implication  from  this  statement  is  that  the 
executors  valued  the  real  estate  of  Joseph  B.  Moors  at 
$10,675  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  inheritance 
tax,  whereas  the  assessors  in  the  same  year  valued  the 
real  estate  at  $25,500,  or  about  two  and  one-half  times 
as  much  as  the  valuation  fixed  by  the  executors.  If 
the  two  valuations  had  been  upon  the  same  real  estate 
there  would  be  ground  for  criticism;   but  it  is  not  the 
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same  real  estate.  The  real  estate  which  was  valued 
by  the  executors  at  $10,675  is  situated  not  in  Boston 
but  in  the  city  of  Newton,  as  appears  in  the  schedule 
of  real  estate  in  the  inventory  filed  with  the  Tax  Com- 
missioner, whereas  the  real  estate  which  was  assessed 
by  the  Boston  assessors  to  "Joseph  B.  Moors  heirs  and 
devisees"  is  situated  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

Moreover,  the  real  estate  assessed  in  Boston  to 
"Joseph  B.  Moors  heirs  and  devisees"  (171  Beacon 
street)  was  not  the  property  of  Joseph  B.  Moors,  but 
was  owned  by  his  wife  (now  widow)  Mary  B.  Moors, 
who  has  owned  it  since  its  conveyance  to  her  in  her 
own  right  on  November  1,  1867,  as  appears  by  the 
deed  which  has  been  shown  to  the  Finance  Commission 
and  which  is  recorded  in  the  Suffolk  Registry  of  Deeds, 
Lib.  910,  fol.  223.  There  woidd  therefore  seem  to  be 
no  ground  for  Mr,  Goodwin's  criticism. 

The  commission  respectfully  reports: 

1.  That  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the 
returns  made  to  the  Tax  Commissioner  by  the 
executors  of  the  will  of  Joseph  B.  Moors  and 
the  returns  made  to  the  Boston  assessors  by  the 
members  of  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Moors  &  Company. 

2.  That  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  both 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  city  have  received 
all  the  taxes  to  which  each  was  legally  entitled. 

3.  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  which  indicates  that  Francis  J.  Moors, 
Arthur  W.  Moors  or  John  F.  Moors,  or  the  Tax 
Commissioner,  or  the  Boston  assessors,  failed  to 
perform  their  full  duty  in  the  premises. 

Mr,  John  F.  Moors  has  taken  no  part  in  the  com- 
mission's investigation  of  this  case  nor  in  its  report 
thereon. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  MAYOR  AND  CITY 
COUNCIL  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  REORGAN- 
IZATION OF  THE  CITY  CLERK  DEPART- 
MENT.       -         ______ 

Boston,  July  24,  1911. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Mayor  and  City  Council: 

Gentlemen, —  The  Finance  Commission  respectfully 
submits  the  following  report  upon  the  City  Clerk 
Department. 

The  department  performs  various'  duties  prescribed 
by  statute  or  ordinance,  the  principal  ones  being  the 
attendance  upon  the  City  Council  and  the  recording  of 
its  proceedings  and  the  filing  and  recording  of  mort- 
gages of  personal  property  and  other  instruments. 

The  former  Finance  Commission,  under  date  of  July 
14, 1908,  made  a  report  upon  the  department,  and  recom- 
mended reorganization  on  a  basis  calculated  to  reduce 
the  expenditures  to  not  exceeding  $40,000  a  year.  The 
average  annual  expenditures  for  the  ten  years  preceding 
the  year  1908-09  had  been  $51,370,  but  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  commission's  report  the  expenditures  for 
the  last  three  years  have  been  reduced  to  $46,591.51, 
$42,900.22  and  $44,279.77,  respectively,  or  an  average 
of  $44,590.50  a  year. 

The  failure  to  reduce  expenditures  to  the  extent  recom- 
mended by  the  former  commission  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  politics  has  always  had  and  still  has  a  large  influ- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  the  department,  causing  an  increase 
in  the  number  and  compensation  of  employees  far 
beyond  the  actual  needs  of  the  service.  Though  the 
department  is  entitled  to  commendation  for  abolishing 
overtime  payments  and  for  reducing  the  total  expendi- 
tures, it  is  entitled  to  little  credit  for  reductions  in 
the  pay  roll.  The  pay  roll  reductions  have  been  few  in 
number  and  small  in  amount.     They  have  been  made 
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along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  only  one  resignation 
having  been  called  for  by  the  City  Cleik,  the  other 
reductions  having  been  due  to  voluntary  resignation  or 
death.  Of  the  five  employees  of  the  department  who 
have  ceased  to  be  connected  with  it  since  the  date 
of  the  former  commission's  report,  only  one  was  removed ; 
three  resigned  to  get  married  and  one  died. 

The  present  Finance  Commission  caused  the  depart- 
ment to  be  re-examined  by  Gunn,  Richards  &  Co.,  expert 
accountants,  who  have  completed  their  investigation 
and  have  filed  a  report  with  the  Finance  Commis- 
sion under  date  of  December  28,  1910.  They  recom- 
mended changes  which  would  reduce  the  expenditures 
of  the  department  to  not  exceeding  $30,000  a  year. 
The  recommendations  were  based  upon  a  study  of  the 
duties  of  the  department  and  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  various  employees,  as  compared  with  similar  work 
performed  by  City  Clerk  Departments  in  other  cities  of 
Massachusetts  and  by  the  Registry  of  Deeds  in  Suffolk 
County.  As  a  result  of  the  Finance  Commission's 
examination  both  of  the  experts  and  of  their  report 
and  of  the  officials  of  the  department,  the  commission 
recommends  that  the  following  changes  be  made,  believ- 
ing that  they  are  both  reasonable  and  practicable. 


I. 


City  Clerk,  Assistant  City  Clerk  and    One 
Clerical  Assistant. 


«5,000  00 

3,S00  OO 
1,200  00 


M.OOO  00 
Z.GOO  00 
1,100  00 


The  office  of  City  Clerk  is  an  important  and  dignified 
one  and  involves  considerable  responsibility,  but  the 
duties  are  not  arduous  and  the  services  would  be  well 
compensated  by  an  annual  salary  of  $4,000. 
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The  salary  of  the  Assistant  City  Clerk  is  also  in  excess 
of  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Equally  valuable  services 
are  rendered  by  the  Assistant  Re^strar  of  Deeds  of 
Suffolk  County  for  an  annual  salary  of  $2,500.  Even 
under  existing  political  conditions  $2,500  is  all  that  the 
city  should  pay.  The  services  of  the  present  Assistant 
City  Clerk  are  actually  worth  more,  as  he  is  performing 
the  duties  of  the  City  Clerk  as  well  as  his  own,  but  when 
normal  conditions  are  restored  the  salary  of  the  Assist- 
ant City  Clerk  should  be  reduced  to  $2,500  a  year. 

The  $1,200  salary  received  by  the  woman  clerk  who 
does  typewriting  for  the  City  Clerk  and  Assistant  City 
Clerk  and  who  also  files  and  indexes  the  city  contracts 
is  excessive.  The  number  of  city  contracts  filed  and 
indexed  averages  only  about  four  a  day,  and  this  work, 
like  the  other  work  performed  by  the  clerk  in  question, 
is  of  a  simple  character.  An  annual  salary  of  $1,100, 
the  amount  which  was  paid  prior  to  October  1,  1909,  is 
sufficient.  It  is  more  than  should  be  paid  If  the  length 
of  this  clerk's  service  were  not  taken  Into  account. 

The  three  reductions  thus  recommended  would  effect 
an  annual  saving  of  $2,400,  without  causing  any  change 
in  the  system  established  in  the  office  or  impairing  its 
efficiency. 


II. 

Record  Clerk 

AND 

Assistant. 

Pre«nt                SaUty 

Re»rd     1    k 

W300  00              H.SO0OO 

1.200  00 

13.500  00 

The  record  clerk  has  charge  of  the  work  of  recording 
and  indexing  the  proceedings  of  the  City  Council  and 
receives  an  annual  salary  of  $2,300.  The  woman  clerk 
who  assists  him  makes  a  current  index  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil records  on  cards,  and  from  these  the  record  clerk 
makes  a  consolidated  index  at  the  end  of  the  year.    The 
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Council  meets  once  a  week  on  an  average,  and  the 
total  number  of  pages  of  its  proceedings  is  about  800; 
therefore,  only  about  three  pages  a  day  are  indexed. 
The  record  clerk  and  his  assistant  also  do  some  work 
in  connection  with  the  drawing  of  jurors,  and  the  assist- 
ant has  also  a  few  other  minor  duties.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  commission,  a  full  day  is  not  required  for  the 
performance  of  this  work,  and  the  compensation  which 
these  two  clerks  receive  is  much  larger  than  either  the 
amount  or  the  character  of  the  work  requires.  A 
salary  of  $1,800  would  be  ample  compensation  for  the 
record  clerk,  and  a  salary  of  SI, 100  would  be  sufficient 
for  his  assistant.  The  latter  received  $1,100  prior  to 
October  1,  1909,  and  this  amount  would  give  full 
recognition  to  the  value  and  length  of  her  service. 
These  changes  would  save  $600  a  year. 

III.     Reorganization  of  Other  Work  in  the 

Department. 
A  further  saving  of  $12,088  a  year  can  be  effected  as 
follows: 

A.  By  making  reductions  in  the  number  and  com- 
pensation of  clerks  employed  in  receiving,  indexing  and 
recording  instruments  and  by  changing  the  existing 
system  in  certain  particulars. 

B.  By  using  the  mails  in  collecting  fees  instead  of 
employing  a  messenger  to  collect,  and  by  hiring  less 
expensive  messenger  service  for  posting  civil  service 
notices  and  for  dehvering  papers  to  departments. 

A,     Receiving,  Indexing  and  Recording  Instruments. 
1.     Receiving  and  Indexing. 

The  experts  report  that  for  five  years,  ending  January 
31,  1910,  an  average  of  11,552  instruments,  comprising 
mortgages  and  related  instruments,  assignments  of 
wages,  married  women's  certificates,  liens  on  vessels, 
assignments  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  descriptions  of 
trade  utensils,  and  business  certificates,  were  filed 
annually    in   the   City   Clerk   Department,    and    were 
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attended  to  by  six  clerks  whose  salaries  amounted  to 
$7,300  a  year,  the  average  cost  per  instrument  being 
about  63  cents.  In  the  Suffolk  County  Registry  of 
Deeds  there  were  about  47,000  instruments  entered  and 
indexed  last  year,  exclusive  of  the  Land  Court  registra- 
tions, and  the  average  cost  per  instrument  was 
about  15  cents,  or  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  cost  at 
the  City  Clerk  Department.  In  the  following  table  this 
work  and  its  cost  to  the  two  departments  are  compared: 


CUy  CUrk  Dtfartmatt. 


EDtry  olerk. . . 

[Ddei  ckrk. . . 


Stitiy. 
11.400  00 
1,800  00 

1.000  OO 
SOO  00 
IJOO  00 


Avani*  oDit  pnimtTument. , 


Suffolk  Rmlrv  ef  DtnU. 


1  Eatiych 


Z  Clerki  piging  entry  bool 

(psK  time) 

3  Isdeiclerlu,  *780eHi:b.. 


8alu7. 

*I,040  00 

03S  00 


•7.17B  00 
47,331 


The  transfer  of  one  clerk  to  the  work  of  preparing 
a  consolidated  index  will  reduce  the  cost  in  the  present 
year  from  $7,300  to  $6,300,  and  the  cost  per  instrument 
to  55  cents,  which,  however,  will  still  be  three  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  as  the  cost  at  the  Registry  of  Deeds. 
If  this  clerk  is  not  retired  when  the  consolidated  index 
is  finished,  but  is  permitted  to  resume  her  former  duties, 
the  cost  will  again  be  63  cents  per  instrument. 

The  compensation  paid  to  employees  of  the  Suffolk 
County  Registry  of  Deeds  for  the  work  in  question  is 
sufficient  in  the  opinion  of  the  Finance  Commission, 
and  there  can  be  no  just  defence  for  the  continuance 
of  the  vastly  more  expensive  system  which  is  maintained 
at  the  City  Clerk  Department. 


2.     Recording. 

The    recording    of   instruments    at    the    City    Clerk 

Department  is  also  excessively  costly.     The  work  of 

copying  instruments   in   the  record    book,    comparing 

records  with  the  original  and  making  corrections  and 
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marginal  references  is  performed  by  ten  clerks,  whose 
salaries  amount  to  $11,500  a  year. 

Nine  of  the  ten  are  employed  in  connection  with  the 
recording  of  mortgages  and  one  is  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  entering  or  recording  of  other  instru- 
ments. Two  of  the  ten  employees,  one  rated  as  a 
bookkeeper,  the  other  as  a  clerk,  each  receiving  $1,800 
a  year,  are  engaged  principally  in  connection  with 
recording,  though  they  have  other  duties  which  occupy 
a  comparatively  small  portion  of  their  time.  At  the 
Registry  of  Deeds  the  copying  is  done  on  a  piece  work 
basis  and  other  branches  of  the  work  are  performed  by 
clerks  at  regular  salaries.  The  cost  of  the  work  is  far 
less  at  the  Registry  than  at  the  City  Clerk  Department, 
as  the  salaries  which  are  paid  by  the  latter  are  higher 
and  none  of  the  business  is  on  a  piece  work  basis.  The 
experts  employed  by  the  commission  made  a  study  of 
the  cost  of  recording  mortgages  and  related  instruments 
at  the  City  Clerk  Department  for  the  twenty-four  weeks 
from  June  17  to  December  1,  1910,  this  period  being 
the  one  in  which  the  cost  has  been  lowest  in  recent  years, 
and  compared  the  cost  with  the  estimated  cost  of  doing 
the  same  amount  of  work  at  the  Registry  of  Deeds. 
The  comparison  shows  that  the  cost  at  the  City  Clerk 
Department  was  about  two  and  three-fourths  times  as 
great  as  the  cost  would  be  at  the  Registry  of  Deeds. 

City  Cltrk  Department. 
Copying  approximately  5,580  pages: 

1  clerk,  24  weeka  at  J21.09         .        .        .        ,  »506  18 

4  Gierke,  24  weeks  at  119.17       ....  1,84032 

$2,346  48 

Corrections  and  margins: 

1  clerk,  24  weeks  at  S19.17        ....  S460  08 

1  clerk,  24  weeks  at  J15.34        ....  368  16 

828  24 

Comparing: 

1  clerk,  24  weeks  at  S34.52        ....  S82S  48 

1  clerk,  24  weeks  at  J19.17        ....  460  08 


>4,463  28 
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Eatimated  CoeC,  Registry  of  Deedt. 

5,580  pages  at  20  cents  per  page 11,116  00 

Comporinj;: 

I  clerk,  24  weeks  at  $18 432  00 

Estimate  of  bonuses    . 68  0(>- 

Total SI,616  00 

In  the  opinion  of  the  commission  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  costly  system  of  recording  at  the  City  Clerk 
Department  is  wholly  without  justification. 

B.     Messenger  Service. 

The  four  messengers,  so  called,  employed  in  the  City 
Clerk  Department  were  all  appointed  outside  of  civil 
service  prior  to  the  date  when  messengers  were  placed 
under  the  civil  service  rules.  These  appointments,  like 
many  others  in  the  department,  were  of  a  political  char- 
acter and  the  compensation  is  in  excess  of  the  actual 
value  of  the  service  rendered.  One  of  the  messengers 
receives  $1,200  a  year.  He  is  a  custodian  of  records 
which  are  kept  in  the  vault  in  the  basement.  His  duties 
are  of  the  simplest  character  and  would  be  well  com- 
pensated by  a  salary  of  $900  a  year. 

Another  messenger  who  receives  81,200  a  year  is 
employed  principally  in  answering  inquiries  at  the  door 
and  in  the  preparation  of  hunters'  licenses,  of  which  there 
are  about  four  per  day  on  the  average. 

The  latter  work  could  easily  be  attended  to  by  the 
Assistant  City  Clerk  or  some  other  employee  in  the 
office,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  inquiries 
could  not  be  answered  by  the  assistant  or  some  other 
clerk,  thus  making  the  position  of  the  messenger  in 
question  unnecessary. 

The  third  messenger  receives  $1,200  a  year  and  is 
engaged  principally  in  posting  notices  issued  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  which  are  required  to  be 
posted  in  each  ward  of  the  city,  and  in  delivering  the 
renewals  of  licenses  for  the  storage  and  sale  of  explosives. 
In  the  city  of  Worcester  the  posting  of  civil  service 
notices  ia  performed  by  an  outside  messenger  .at  a 
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cost  of  25  cents  per  hour.  If  outside  messenger  service 
were  employed  for  this  work  in  Boston  it  couid  be 
performed  for  $200  a  year,  according  to  the  liberal 
estimate  of  the  experts  employed  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mission. The  other  work  of  the  messenger  could  be 
dispensed  with  if  the  department  would  notify  the 
Ucensees  that  the  papers  were  ready  for  delivery  and 
could  be  received  upon  payment  for  the  same  at  City 
Hall.  By  the  adoption  of  these  simple  expedients 
the  service  of  this  messenger  would  become  wholly 
superfluous  and  81,000  a  year  could  be  saved. 

The  fourth  messenger  is  employed  principally  in 
carrying  papers  and  other  messages  from  the  City  Clerk 
Department  to  other  city  departments  and  in  collect- 
ing fees  for  papers  which  have  previously  been-  left  to  . 
be  recorded.  There  is  no  reason  why  persons  who 
leave  papers  for  recording  should  not  be  required  to 
call  at  City  Hall  and  pay  for  the  recording  when  the 
amount  of  the  fee  has  been  ascertained,  or  send  pay- 
ment by  mail.  That  is  the  practice  of  the  Registry  of 
Deeds  and,  so  far  as  known,  of  City  Clerk  Departments 
elsewhere.  If  that  practice  is  established  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  retaining  the  services  of  this  messenger. 
A  boy  should  be  employed  in  his  place  at  $6  a  week 
and  thus  $688  a  year  could  be  saved. 

If  the  following  recommendations  are  adopted,  an 
annual  saving  of  approximately  $15,088  can  be  effected; 
and  in  this  event  an  annual  appropriation  of  $30,000 
will  be  ample. 

The  commission  recommends: 

1.  That  the  ordinances  be  amended  so  as  to  fix  the 
salaries  of  the  City  Clerk  and  Assistant  City  Clerk  at 
$4,000  and  $2,500  a  year,  respectively,  and  that  the 
salary  of  the  woman  clerk  who  assists  the  City  Clerk 
and  files  and  indexes  city  contracts  be  reduced  to 
$1,100  a  year,  thus  saving  $2,400  a  year. 

2.  That  the  salaries  of  the  record  clerk  and  of 
his  assistant  be  reduced  to  $1,800  and  $1,100,  respec- 
tively, thus  saving  $600  a  year. 
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3.  That  the  salary  of  the  clerk  who  issues  notices 
of  hearings  on  pole  locations  be  reduced  from  $1,000 
to  $800  a  year. 

4.  That  the  work  of  receiving,  indexing  and  record- 
ing instruments  be  reorganized,  as  outlined  below,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  cost  to  approximately  the  cost  at  the 
Registry  of  Deeds. 

(o)  The  salary  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  mort- 
gage department  should  be  reduced  from  $2,000 
to  $J,800,  which  would  be  a  liberal  allowance, 
equal  to  the  salary  paid  the  second  Assistant 
Register  of  Deeds  for  work  which  is  similar  in 
kind  but  much  greater  in  amount. 

(b)  Index  books  should  be  kept  where  the 
pubhc  could  obtain  information  without  being 
obUged  to  consult  the  information  clerk  or  to 
rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  information  thus 
given.  The  information  clerk  would  thus  become 
unnecessary  and  $1,200  a  year  could  he  saved. 

(c)  The  salaries  of  one  male  clerk  and  two 
women  clerks,  who  work  on  the  indices  and  receive 
$1,800,  $1,100  and  $1,000,  respectively,  should  be 
reduced  to  $1,000,  $800  and  $800,  respectively, 
this  saving  $1,300  a  year. 

(d)  The  salary  of  the  entry  clerk  should  be 
reduced  from  $1,400  to  $1,200,  saving  $200  a  year. 

(e)  The  recording  of  mortgages  and  other 
related  instruments,  including  the  copying,  com- 
paring, correcting  and  making  of  marginal  refer- 
ences, should  be  placed  upon  the  same  basis  as  at 
the  Registry  of  Deeds.  By  establishing  the  piece 
work  system  at  the  rates  paid  in  the  Registry  of 
Deeds,  a  saving  estimated  by  the  experts  at  $3,600 
a  year  could  be  effected. 

if)  One  clerk,  rated  as  bookkeeper,  who  now 
receives  $1,800  a  year,  and  who  is  principally 
occupied  in  comparing  papers  with  an  assistant 
who  receives  $1,000  a  year,  should  be  retired,  and 
the    salary   of   the   assistant   reduced   $100,    thus 
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saving  $1,900  a  year.  The  copyists  shoxild  assist 
the  remaiiuDg  comparer  in  the  same  maimer  in 
which  the  copyists  assist  the  comparers  at  the 
Registry  of  Deeds. 

ig)  The  clerk  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
assignments  of  wages,  married  women's  certificates 
and  Hens  on  vessels,  which  duties  in  connection 
with  his  other  clerical  work  do  not  occupy  his 
entire  time,  should  be  given  the  additional  duties 
of  keeping  the  books  and  answering  inquiries  now 
attended  to  by  one  of  the  messengers.  His  salary 
should  be  reduced  from  $1,800  to  $1,500  a  year. 
5.  The  salary  of  the  messenger  who  has  charge  of  the 
vaults  should  be  reduced  from  $1,200  to  $900  a  year. 

The  other  three  messengers  should  be  retired  and  out- 
side messenger  service  and  extra  use  of  the  mails  be 
resorted  to  as  previously  outlined,  and  a  messenger  boy 
be  employed  at  $6  a  week.  These  changes  would 
result  in  a  saving  of  $3,188  a  year  over  the  present  mes- 
senger cost. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 


DiB.1izedOyGoO<^lc 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  MAYOR  AND  CITY 
COUNCIL  IN  RELATION  TO  BETTER  FIRE 
PROTECTION  AND  THE  SUBSTITUTION 
OF  MOTOR-DRIVEN  FOR  HORSE-DRAWN 
APPARATUS. 


Boston,  August  16,  19U. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Mayor  and  City  Council: 

Gentlemen, —  The  Finance  Commission  respect- 
fully submits  the  following  report  upon  the  subject  of 
fire  protection  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

I.    Existing  Conditions. 

The  bulk  of  Boston's  large  business  is  conducted  in  a 
section  of  the  city  where  the  fire  hazard  is  very  large. 
The  streets  in  the  business  district  are  so  narrow  as  to 
be  of  httle  value  as  barriers  against  fire,  and  many  of 
the  buildings  are  old,  with  little  or  no  fireproof  material 
in  their  construction,  and  without  proper  facilities  for 
access  by  the  Fire  Department.  Fires  in  this  district 
are  almost  invariably  attended  with  serious  losses.  A 
conflagration  would  be  certain  to  cause  tremendous 
financial  loss,  and  might  cause  a  temporary  paralysis 
of  business  during  which  the  entire  community  would 
suffer. 

In  many  residential  sections  of  the  city  entire  streets 
present  a  solid  front  of  dwellings  made  of  what  has 
been  properly  styled  "tinder  box"  construction.  Dor- 
chester is  the  most  conspicuous  example,  but  similar 
conditions  are  found  in  the  other  residential  sections. 
There  are  exceptional  fire  hazards  in  East  Boston  and 
Charlestown,  due  partly  to  dwelling  houses  of  this  type, 
partly  to  the  presence  of  factories,  lumber  yards,  rail- 
road sheds  and  wharves,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
apparatus  sent  from  other  parts  of  the  city  to  give  relief 
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may  be  delayed  on  the  bridges  or  ferries  over  which 
most  of  the  assistance  to  the  local  fire  companies  must 
come. 

The  large  area  outside  of  "the  building  limits"  in 
Boston,  that  is,  outside  the  limits  within  which  the 
erection  of  wooden  buildings  is  prohibited  by  law,  adds 
greatly  to  the  fire  risk.  Figures  submitted  by  the  Fire 
Commissioner  show  that  in  the  seven  cities  of  the  United 
States  which  have  the  largest  population  the  percentage 
of  the  area  of  the  building  limits  to  the  total  city  area 
is  the  lowest  in  Boston.  The  area  within  the  building 
limits  in  Pittsburgh  is  over  one-fifth  of  the  total  area,  in 
Chicago  it  is  over  one-fourth,  in  Baltimore  nearly  one- 
half,  In  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia  over  one-half,  and  in 
New  York  practically  the  whole  area  is  included  within 
the  building  limits.  In  Boston,  however,  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  area  is  within  the  building  limits.  All 
things  considered,  Boston's  fire  risk  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  Fire  Department  is  entirely  capable  of  handling 
ordinary  fires.  It  has  sufficient  apparatus  of  its  kind, 
and  it  is  kept  in  good  condition.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  firemen  are  well  equipped  physically 
and  mentally  and  that  the  officers  are  experienced  and 
able.  The  Fire  Commissioner  is  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  department  intelligently  and  faithfxilly. 

The  department,  however,  is  not  as  well  equipped 
as  it  should  be  for  dealing  with  extraordinary  fires. 
Any  such  fire,  under  existing  circumstances  and  with 
unfavorable  weather  conditions,  might  result  in  a 
disastrous  confiagration.  In  order  to  deal  promptly 
and  effectively  with  the  larger  and  more  dangerous 
fires  the  department  should  have  in  every  company  a 
sufficient  quota  of  men  available  for  immediate  duty 
and  an  adequate  equipment  of  the  best  modern  fire 
apparatus.  In  these  two  essentials  the  department 
is  lacking  and  to  this  is  due  largely  the  lack  of  sufficient 
protection  against  fire  in  Boston. 
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II.    Recognized  Need  of  Better  Pbotbction. 

That  Boston  needs  better  fire  protection  is  not  a 
new  discovery;  it  has  been  known  for  a  long  time 
by  the  city  authorities,  by  insurance  oifieiais  and  by 
the  citizens  generally.  A  year  ago  the  Mayor,  vividly 
impressed  with  the  lessons  of  the  Albany  street  fire, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  of  the  Finance  Commission  to  the  lack  of  sufficient 
fire  protection,  and  invited  these  bodies  to  investigate 
and  report  on  several  phases  of  the  situation;  at  about 
the  same  time  he  also  appointed  a  special  commission 
to  study  the  defects  in  the  building  laws,  with  the 
intention  of  submitting  a  bill,  remedying  such  defects, 
to  the  incoming  Legislature;  and  these  vario^la  bodies 
made  the  requested  investigations  and  reports. 

The  Fire  Commissioner  and  the  local  and  national 
boards  of  fire  underwriters  fully  recognized  the  need 
of  better  protection  against  fire,  and  made  certain 
definite  recommendations  for  improvement.  The  citi- 
zens generally  recognized  the  need  of  decreasing  the  fire 
hazard  and  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Fire 
Department;  and  their  views  were  reflected  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers,  which  appreciated  the 
existing  dangers  and  joined  in  the  general  demand 
for  their  abatement. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs,  according  to  the  under- 
writers, the  Fire  Commissioner  and  all  persons  familiar 
with  conditions  in  the  Fire  Department,  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  firemen.  The  Fire  Commissioner 
on  April  11,  1911,  wrote  to  the  Mayor  requesting  an 
appropriation  of  175,000  to  cover  the  salaries  and 
expenditures  of  additional  firemen.  In  this  tetter 
the  commissioner  quoted  a  report  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  on  the  Fire  Department 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  as  follows: 

"The  fire  force,  while  nominally  strong,  is  seriously 
weakened  by  the  allowance  of  time  off  under  the  present 
arrangements;    even  companies  in  the  most  important 
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districts  are  often  reduced  to  four  or  five  men  in  quarters 
during  eleven  out  of  twenty-four  hours.  At  such 
times  companies  responding  to  fires  must  assist  one 
another  with  a  loss  of  valuable  time  at  the  most  critical 
stage.  This  is  the  most  serious  deficiency  of  any  per- 
taining to  the  department  and  demands  immediate 
attention.  The  number  of  men  in  each  company 
should  be  increased,  or  at  least  provision  made  for 
relief  men  to  take  the  places  of  all  members  on  vaca- 
tion, sick  and  special  leave  or  details  and  in  some 
cases  for  those  on  days  off." 

"Members  are  allowed  two  meal  periods  of  two 
hours  or  three  of  one  and  one-quarter  hours  daily, 
one  day  off  in  five  and  fourteen  days'  annua!  vacation. 
These  with  the  details,  sick  leaves,  etc.,  reduce  the 
fire  force  during  eleven  and  one-half  hours  each  day 
to  about  one-half  and  in  many  instances  less  than 
one-half  of  the  total  membership." 

The  Fire  Commissioner  also  shows  in  the  same 
letter  that  in  vacation  months,  May  to  November, 
engine  and  ladder  companies  requiring  thirteen  and 
fourteen  men  sometimes  have  only  five;  companies 
requiring  nine  or  twelve  men  sometimes  have  only 
four;  and  companies  requiring  seven  and  eight  some- 
times have  only  three  men.  (See  Minutes  of  City 
Council,  1911,  pages  271,  272.) 

The  Finance  Commission,  on  March  22,  1911, 
recommended  the  appointment  of  fifty  additional  fire- 
men, the  number  which  the  Fire  Commissioner  then 
estimated  to  be  absolutely  necessary;  and  since  that 
time  practically  nothing  has  occurred  to  lessen  the 
necessity  for  the  recommended  increase  in  the  force. 

III.  Failure  to  Improve  Conditions. 
Notwithstanding  the  recognized  need  for  improvement 
and  the  various  recommendations  made  as  a  result  of 
the  investigations  requested  by  the  Mayor,  practically 
nothing  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  year  except 
the  authorization    of    a    high  pressure    water    service, 
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which  is  to  be  installed  in  the  business  district.  When 
this  service  is  completed  it  will  greatly  strengthen  the 
city's  fire-fighting  facilities,  but  it  does  not  help  the 
present  situation  in  th^  slightest  degree.  The  legis- 
lature defeated  the  attempt  to  strengthen  the  building 
laws,  the  department  force  has  not  been  increased  as 
requested,  and  the  situation  is  practically  the  same  as 
it  was  a  year  ago,  when  the  Mayor  called  public  atten- 
tion to  the  pressing  need  of  greater  protection  against 
fire. 

IV.    The  Cause  of  the  Shortage  of  Firemen. 

Though  the  failure  to  increase  the  number  of  firemen 
in  the  past  year  was  due  to  the  non-action  of  the  present 
Mayor  and  City  Council,  the  primary  cause  of  the 
shortage  was  due  to  the  action  of  previous  city  govern- 
ments. As  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  the  allowances  for  time 
off  and  for  meal  hours  have  greatly  weakened  the 
department  force.  Prior  to  December,  1905,  such 
allowances  were  governed  by  the  department  regula- 
tions and  were  controlled  by  the  head  of  the  department; 
but  in  that  year  control  of  the  allowances  for  time  off, 
and  in  1909  control  of  the  allowances  for  meal  hours, 
was  taken  away  from  the  Fire  Commissioner  and  both 
matters  were  regulated  by  ordinance. 

Politics  was  the  moving  cause  of  both  these  transfers 
of  the  Fire  Commissioner's  power  to  regulate  the 
hours  of  labor  in  his  department  and  of  the  resulting  short- 
age of  firemen  available  for  duty.  Thus,  as  a  result  of  the 
bidding  for  firemen's  votes  by  rival  candidates  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Mayor  in  the  fall  of  1905, 
the  firemen  were  given  by  ordinance  one  day  off  in  five, 
instead  of  one  day  off  in  eight  as  previously  given  under 
the  regulations  of  the  department.  (See  Ordinances 
of  1905,  chapter  4.)  This  action  was  taken  against 
the  Fire  Commissioner's  protest  that  the  force  would 
be  reduced  below  the  actual  needs  of  the  service.  Like- 
wise, in  the  desire  to  secure  the  political  support  of  the 
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firemen,  the  1909  ordinance  was  passed,  requiring  that 
the  members  should  be  allowed  for  meals  each  day 
"either  three  periods  of  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes 
each  or  two  periods  of  two  hours  each."  This  ordinance 
superseded  the  department's  regulation  giving  the 
members  an  hour  for  each  of  three  meals  a  day.  (Ordi- 
nances of  1909,  chapter  11.)  This  second  instance  of 
mischievous  meddling  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
department  was  opposed  by  the  Fire  Commissioner, 
as  shown  by  the  following  letter : 

HEADgOARTERS  FlRE  DbPARTUBNT, 

Boston,  December  26,  1908, 
John  T.  Priest,  Esq.,  City  Clerk, 
City  Hall,  Boston: 
Dear  Sir, —  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  December  22,  stating 
that  the  Board  of  Aldermen  requests  my  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  inclosed  ordinance,  I  am  opposed  to  such  an  ordinance 
which  I  believe  would  impair  the  efficiency  of  this  department 
and,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  men. 
Youra  very  truly, 

S.  D.  Parker, 
Commissioner. 

The  ordinance  was  vetoed  by  Mayor  Hibbard,  but 
was  passed  by  the  City  Council  over  his  veto. 

V.     Remedies  for  Existing  Defects. 

1.  There  is  urgent  need  for  amending  the  building 
laws  and  for  extending  the  area  of  the  present  building 
limits,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  procure  suitable 
legislation  in  these  particulars.- 

2.  There  is  an  obvious  need  of  increasing  the  fire- 
fighting  facilities  of  the  department,  so  as  to  get  more 
men  and  more  apparatus  more  quickly  to  a  fire  than  is 
at  present  possible.  In  fire  fighting,  as  in  war,  success 
often  turns  upon  getting  the  largest  force  in  the  quickest 
time  to  a  given  point.  The  Finance  Comnaission  believes 
that  the  appointment  of  fifty  additional  firemen  would 
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afford  some  relief  for  the  present  situation;  but  it  thinks 
this  is  not  all  that  is  required.  Means  must  be  provided 
which  will  enable  the  men  to  get  to  the  fire  quicker  than 
is  possible  with  horse-drawn  apparatus,  such  as  is  now 
used  in  the  department.  At  the  request  of  the  Finance 
Commission  the  Fire  Commissioner  has  made  a  study 
of  the  relative  cost  and  efficiency  of  horse-drawn  and 
motor  apparatus,  and  has  submitted  a  report  with  bis 
recommendations,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed. 
He  recommends  that  the  department  be  authorized 
to  expend  1200,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  following 
motor  apparatus: 

First—  Fifteen  automobile  runabouts  to  replace  fif- 
teen horses  and  fifteen  buggies  now  used  by  the  district 
chiefs,  the  superintendent  of  repairs  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  fire-alarm  branch. 

Second. —  Three  automobile  combination  wagons  to 
replace  six  horses,  one  wrecking  wagon  and  the  two 
supply  wagons  of  the  fire-alarm  branch  and  the  repair 
division. 

Third. —  Ten  automobile  chemical  hose  wagons  to 
replace  twenty  horses  and  ten  chemical  engines. 

Fmirth. —  Thirteen  automobile  chemical  hose  wagons 
(of  sufficient  capacity  to  "service"  the  high  pressure 
system  in  future* years  if  necessary)  to  replace  twenty- 
six  horses  and  thirteen  ordinary  hose  wagons. 

Fifth. —  Four  automobile  ladder  trucks  to  replace 
twelve  horses  and  four  out-of-town  ladder  trucks. 

Sixth. —  Two  automobile  ladder  trucks  to  replace 
four  horses  and  two  chemical  engines. 

The  amount  recommended  by  the  Fire  Commissioner 
($200,000)  is  about  $34,000  more  than  his  present  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  new  motor  apparatus  minus  the 
amount  which  would  be  received  in  exchange  for  the 
old  equipment;  but  he  believes  that  it  would  be  better  to 
make  an  appropriation  of  $200,000,  so  as  to  leave  suffi- 
cient margin  for  differences  between  his  estimates  and 
prices  that  might  be  offered  and  also  for  changes  in  or 
additions  to  bis  plans.     As  the  estimated  net  cost  is 
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$166,035,  the  Finance  Commission,  however,  believes 
that  if  $175,000  be  appropriated  a  sufficient  margin  will 
be  afforded. 

The  plan  would  involve  a  large  capital  expendi- 
ture which  could  be  justified  only  by  a  large  increase  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  department.  The  Fire  Commis- 
sioner believes  the  expenditure  would  be  justified  by 
the  large  gains  in  efficiency.  These  gains  he  sets  forth 
as  follows: 

First. —  The  speed  of  horses  responding  to  an  alarm  is  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour  under  the  best  conditions. 
The  automobile  will  cover  more  than  twice  this  distauce  in 
the  same  time  if  necessary. 

Second. —  It  can  cover  a  long  distance  with  the  same  speed 
as  short  ones.     This  is  impossible  with  horses. 

Third. —  It  is  baclt  in  quarters  quicker  than  horses  and 
ready  to  respond  to  another  alarm. 

Fourth. —  The  services  of  the  driver  of  an  automobile  are 
available,  which  is  not  so  with  the  driver  of  horses. 

The  Fire  Commissioner  does  not  include  in  the  pro- 
spective purchase  of  motor  apparatus  gasolene  pumping 
engines,  motor  water  towers  or  heavy  motor  ladder 
trucks,  but  confines  his  recommendations  to  such 
apparatus  as  seems  to  him  clearly  to  have  passed  the 
experimental  stage  and  to  have  demoifstrated  its  utility 
in  actual  service.  He  is  also  certain  that  his  plans  can 
be  executed  without  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  housing 
and  repair  of  the  new  apparatus  or  the  storage  of  gaso- 
lene, the  department's  resources  being  sufficient  in  his 
opinion  to  provide  for  these  details;  and  he  expects  no 
difficulty  in  training  the  present  drivers  of  horses  to  run 
the  automobile  apparatus. 

The  saving  in  maintenance  resulting  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  motor  for  horse-drawn  apparatus  would  be 
at  least  as  much  as  the  Fire  Commissioner  estimated  in 
his  report  to  the  Finance  Commission  dated  August  8, 
1911,  namely,  at  the  rate  of  $50  for  one-horse  appara^ 
tus  and  $100  for  two-horse  apparatus,  and  probably 
would  be  more,  as  the  Fire  Commissioner's  estimate 
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does  not  include  the  cost  of  repairs  of  horse-drawn 
apparatus.  Against  the  saving  in  maintenance,  however, 
there  should  be  set  off  the  larger  capital  charges  of 
motor  apparatus,  distributed  over  the  years  of  the  life 
of  such  apparatus,  as  it  costs  considerably  more  than 
horse-drawn  apparatus.  If  motor  apparatus  were  to  be 
substituted  for  new  horse-drawn  apparatus,  the  total 
annual  increase  in  expenses  would  not,  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Finance  Commission,  exceed  $20,000,  and  prob- 
ably would  not  exceed  $15,000;  but  the  horse-drawn 
apparatxiB  is  not  new,  and  much  of  it  would  soon  have 
to  be  replaced  at  all  events,  therefore  the  above  estimates 
of  increased  expenditures  should  be  somewhat  reduced. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  increase  may  be  as  high 
as  $20,000  a  year,  the  Finance  Commission  believes  it 
would  be  entirely  justified  by  results.  The  department 
could  utilize  for  service  at  fires  the  forty-seven  drivers 
of  the  new  motor  apparatus,  whereas  the  service  at  fires 
of  the  drivers  of  horse-drawn  apparatus  is  forbidden  by 
the  department  rule  requiring  such  drivers  to  stand  by 
their  horses,  and  is  in  fact  seldom  utilized.  This  addi- 
tional service  alone  would  seem  to  justify  the  proposed 
increase  in  expenses;  but  when  the  greatly  increased 
efficiency  of  the  department  as  a  whole  is  considered, 
the  Finance  Commission  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  of  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  change. 

3.  The  Fire  Commissioner  should  have  greater  con- 
trol over  his  department  than  he  has  at  present.  He 
should  not  be  hampered  either  by  the  political  activity 
of  the  firemen's  organization,  exercised  either  in  the  Leg- 
islature, in  the  City  Council  or  with  the  Mayor,  or  by 
the  inelasticity  of  such  ordinances  as  regulate  the  time 
off  or  the  meal  hours  of  the  firemen.  These  ordinances 
should  be  repealed  so  as  to  restore  his  authority  to 
regulate  the  internal  affairs  of  his  own  department. 
The  Finance  Commission  recommends: 

1.     A  renewal  of  the  efforts  to  secure  legislation 

amending   the    building   laws  and    extending    the 

building  limits. 
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2.  That  the  Mayor  and  City  Auditor,  acting 
under  section  3  of  chapter  486  of  the  Acts  of  1909, 
transfer  from  the  Reserve  Fund  to  the  appropriation 
for  the  Fire  Department  the  sum  of  $193,000,  to  be 
used  for  the  following  purposes,  viz.:  $18,000  for 
the  salaries  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  of  fifty  additional  firemen,  and  $175,000  for 
the  purchase  of  the  motor  apparatus  recommended 
by  the  Fire  Commissioner;  or  that  the  Mayor  and 
City  Council  appropriate  from  the  Reserve  Fund, 
or  from  taxes,  the  sum  of  $193,000  for  the  said 
purposes.  It  has  been  customary  to  provide  fire 
apparatus  out  of  taxes  instead  of  by  loans,  and 
the  established  practice  should  be  followed  in  this 
instance.  The  fact  that  the  apparatus  is  of  the 
motor  instead  of  the  horse-drawn  kind  furnishes 
no  reason  for  changing  the  established  financial 
policy  in  this  respect, 

3.  Chapter  4  of  the  Ordinances  of  1905  and 
chapter  11  of  the  Ordinances  of  1909,  which  regu- 
late the  time  off  and  meal  hours,  respectively,  of 
the  firemen,  should  be  repealed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 

APPENDIX. 

REPORT    OF    THE   FIRE    COMMISSIONER   TO    THE 

FINANCE  COMMISSION. 


CiTT  OF  BoBTON,  Hgadqdartbiis  Fire  Dbpartment, 
Bristol  Street,  Bobton,  August  8,  1911. 

Re  Motor  Apparatus. 
Finance  Commission,  Tremont  Building,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Gentlemen, —  This  department  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  changing  its  horse-drawn  apparatus  to  that 
of  motor-driven  type.  The  present  equipment  of  the 
Boston  Fire  Department  has  proven  up  to  date  an  elfi- 
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cient  fire  stop  for  both  downtown  and  out-of-town 
fires.  Any  replacement  of  this  apparatus  necessitates 
changing  from  sure  protection  to  untried  apparatus 
whose  efiiciency  under  trying  conditions  may  prove 
problematic.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  value  of 
the  property  protected  is  $1,400,000,000  and  the  number 
of  people  served  is  approximately  1,000,000,  the  serious- 
ness of  any  change  from  present  satisfactory  conditions 
can  be  fully  realized.  No  large  city  has  as  yet  adopted 
any  material  amount  of  motor  apparatus.  Small  cities, 
where  the  conflagration  risk  is  neglected  and  economy 
is  the  essential  item,  are  its  chief  exponents.  It  has 
therefore  been  considered  wise  to  recommend  only  such 
motor  apparatus  as  has  been  tried  and  proven  efficient 
under  all  conditions.  After  a  complete  investigation 
the  following  is  recommended: 

Recommendations. 

It  is  recommended  that  $200,000  be  expended  by  this 
department  for  motor  apparatus.  If  this  sum  is  con- 
sidered excessive  the  first  three  subsidiary  recommenda^ 
tions  involving  the  sum  of  $100,000  should  be  adopted. 
It  is  suggested  that  this  sum  might  properly  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  reserve. 

The  recommendations  are: 

First. —  The  replacement  of  all  district  chiefs'  buggies 
and  the  buggies  of  the  superintendent  of  repairs  and 
the  superintendent  of  fire  alarm  by  automobile  runa- 
bouts.   This  involves  fifteen  horses  and  buggies. 

Second. —  The  replacement  of  the  present  two-horse 
wrecking  wagon  and  the  two  two-horse  supply  wagons 
of  the  fire-alarm  branch  and  the  repair  division  by 
automobile  combination  wagons  which  will  be  duplicates 
of  the  chemical  hose  wagons  and  will  constitute  reliefs 
for  the  same.  This  will  involve  three  wagons  and  six 
horses. 

Third. —  The  replacement  of  the  entire  chemical  engine 
equipment  by  automobile  chemical  hose  wagons.  This 
involves  ten  chemical  engines  and  twenty  horses. 
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Fourih. —  The  replacement  of  thirteen  ordinary  hose 
wagons  by  automobile  chemical  hose  wagons  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  service  the  high  pressure  system  in  future 
years  if  necessary.  This  involves  thirteen  wagons  and 
twenty-six  horses. 

Fifth. —  The  replacement  of  tour  out-of-town  ladder 
trucks  by  the  same  number  of  automobile  ladder  trucks. 
This  involves  four  ladder  trucks  and  twelve  horses. 

Sixth. —  The  replacement  of  two  chemical  engines 
by  automobile  ladder  trucks.  This  involves  two  chem- 
ical engines  and  four  horses. 

Cost  of  Exchange. 
This  entire  replacement  involves  the  sale  of  83  horses, 
83  harnesses,  12  chemical  engines,  15  buggies,  16  wagons 
and  4  ladder  trucks.  Computed  at  the  following  prices, 
which  could  no  doubt  he  obtained  in  exchange  for  new 
apparatus,  the  following  amount  would  be  received: 

Horae«,  S3  at  $150 112,450  00 

Chemic&l  enginea,  12  at  $500 6,000  00 

Wagons,  .16  at  $100 1,600  00 

Buggies,  15  at  $50 760  00 

Harnesses,  83  at  $5 415  00 

Ladder  trucks,  4  at  $500 2,000  00 

$23,215  00 

The  necessary  equipment  to  replace  this  apparatus 
would  cost : 

CombinatioD  hose  wagons,  26  at  55,000 $130,000  00 

Ladder  trucks,  6  at  $5,500 33,000  00 

Runabouts,  15  at  $1,750 26,250  00 

$189,250  00 
23,215  00 

$166,035  00 

In  order  that  the  purchasing  authority  may  have 
proper  leeway  for  changes  in  plans,  additions  thereto 
and  changes  in  prices,  it  would  seem  best  to  recommend 
that  $200,000  be  made  available  for  the  carrying  out 
of  these  recommendations. 
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Difference  in  Maintenance  Expenditures. 

To  maintain  one  horse  one  year  in  the  Boston  Fire 
Department  costs  $260.  This  figure  has  been  obtained 
by  taking  the  approximate  average  expenditure  for 
the  maintenance  of  horses  for  the  last  five  years.  These 
expenditures  are  made  up  of  bills  for  the  following:  Hay, 
grain,  straw,  shoeing,  purchase  and  exchange  of  horses, 
harnesses  and  repairs,  horse  hire,  attendants  at  hospital, 
medicines,  etc. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  estimating  what 
would  be  the  maintenance  costs  of  motor  equipment 
in  this  department.  The  maintenance  costs  of  smaller 
cities  and  towns,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  reliable.  They 
are  based  on  smaller  service  mileage  such  as  is  not 
comparable  with  the  work  in  Boston.  Moreover,  the 
manufacturers  of  motor  apparatus  make  many  impor- 
tant repairs  without  cost  at  this  time.  It  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  later  these  repairs  will  not  be  free  and  will 
be  more  numerous. 

The  cost  of  Motor  Chemical  13  of  this  department 
for  one  year  has  been  $338.  Thisincludes  an  expendi- 
ture of  $100  for  spare  tires. 

In  my  opinion  the  maintenance  expenditures  of 
motor  chemical  apparatus  would  not  exceed  $500,  or 
the  maintenance  expenditure  for  horse-drawn  apparatus. 
It  is  possible  that  the  charges  would  be  somewhat  less 
than  $500,  but  considering  the  increase  in  repairs  as 
the  car  depreciates,  the  heavy  cost  of  repairs  resulting 
from  accidents,  and  the  high  cost  of  maintenance  of 
pleasure  cars,  and  the  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
depreciation,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  safe  to  esti- 
mate any  material  and  sure  saving  in  maintenance 
over  horse-drawn  apparatus.  At  the  same  time  motor 
apparatus  could  unquestionably  be  maintained  for  not 
more  than  $500  per  piece  and  there  would  probably  be 
some  saving. 

It  is  not  out  of  the  question  that  this  saving  would 
amount  to  not  less  than  $50  per  horse,  or  $100  per 
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team.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  plan  this  would  amount 
to  $4,150  per  year,  or  the  interest  on  about  $104,000 
at  4  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  plan  a  saving 
of  $100  per  team  would  amount  to  $2,250  per  year,  or  the 
interest  on  about  $56,000. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  services  of  drivers  who  are 
paid  $1,200  per  year  would  be  available  with  motor 
apparatus. 

Gain  in  EFFictENcr. 

First. —  The  speed  of  horses  responding  to  an  alarm 
is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour  under  the  best 
conditions.  The  automobile  will  cover  more  than 
twice  this  distance  in  the  same  time  if  necessary. 

Second. —  It  can  cover  a  long  distance  with  the  same 
speed  as  short  ones.     This  is  impossible  with  horses. 

Third.—  It  is  back  in  quarters  quicker  than  horses 
and  ready  to  respond  to  another  alarm. 

Fourth. —  The  services  of  the  driver  of  an  automobile 
are  available,  which  is  not  so  with  the  driver  of  horses. 

Dorchester,  ■  with  its  large  area  of  wooden  buildings, 
and  West  Roxbury,  rapidly  building  up  in  the  same 
manner,  needs  just  such  fire  service  as  automobile 
chemical  hose  wagons  can  give.  Their  speed  will 
enable  them  in  the  case  of  single  fires  to  reach  the  fire 
quicker  and  extinguish  it  in  its  incipiency.  In  the 
case  of  larger  fires  they  will  be  enabled  to  cover  long 
distances  at  great  speed,  which  will  be  necessary  when 
flying  sparks  travel  from  roof  to  roof. 

Application  of  the  New  Equipment. 

The  plans  of  this  department  contemplate  the  instal- 
lation of  motor  apparatus  in  the  follewing  houses: 

First. —  Ten  chemical  engine  companies. 

Second. —  Fifteen  chief's  buggies. 

Third. —  Three  administration  wagons. 

Fourth. —  Six  out-of-town  ladder  trucks,  to  wit,  Lad- 
ders 27,  25,  16  and  6,  and  ladder  trucks  in  place  of 
Chemical  Engines  5  and  6. 
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Fifth. —  The  installation  of  automobile  hose  tenders 
in  the  quarters  of  Engines  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  28,  29,  30, 
34,  37,  41,  45  and  46. 

These  wagons  are  to  be  built  of  a  sufficient  capacity 
to  carry  1,000  feet  of  3-inch  hose,  thereby  making  them 
available  for  service  as  high  pressure  wagons  in  the 
downtown  district  if  so  desired  in  later  years. 

SuALLER   PlAN. 

If  the  sum  of  $200,000  is  considered  beyond  the 
means  of  the  city  for  the  present,  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  so  much  of  the  recommendations  as  involves 
the  change  of  horse-drawn  chief's  buggies  and  chemical 
engines  to  motor-driven  be  adopted.  The  smaller 
plan  includes  the  first  three  recommendations  with  the 
exception  that  there  will  be  twelve  chemicals.  The 
figures  involved  are: 

Sale  of  present  equipment: 

Hoteea,  46  at  SISO 16,750  00 

Hamesoea,  45  at  $5 225  00 

Buggies,  IS  at  t50 750  00 

Wagons,  3  at  «100 300  00 

Chemical  eogmes,  12  at  S500 6,000  00 

S14.025  00 
Cost  of  new  equipment: 

Runabouts,  15  at  Sl,750 $26,250  00 

Chemical  enginea,  IS  at  SS,000 75,000  00 

8101,250  00 


The  difference  in  maintenance,  possible  saving   of 
$2,250  per  year. 

Estimated  net  sum  for  smaller  plan,  $100,000. 

Not  Recommended. 
It   has    not    seemed   wise    to    recommend    the   pur- 
chase of  gasolene  pumping  engines  for  the  following 
reasons : 
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First. —  It  has  not  yet  been  proven  that  the  gasolene 
pumping  engine  can  maintain  a  capacity  of  700  gal- 
lons per  minute  for  a  material  length  of  time. 

Second. —  Purchases  of  these  engines  up  to  date  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  experiments.  Boston  with  its 
heavy  fire  risk  cannot  afford  to  experiment  in  any  large 
degree  with  the  most  important  part  of  its  equipment, 
the  pumping  engine. 

Third. —  No  large  city  has  as  yet  done  more  than  buy 
an  experimental  gasolene  engine. 

Fourth. —  It  is  very  questionable  as  to  whether  a 
motor-drawn  steam  boiler,  such  as  is  in  service  in  New 
York,  may  not  prove  a  more  satisfactory  type  than 
the  single  piece  gasolene  pumping  engine  and  hose  cart. 

It  is  possible  that  later  a  gasolene-driven  engine  may 
be  perfected  that  will  pump  with  reliability  over  seven 
hundred  gallons  and  which  will  also  carry  1,000  feet 
of  hose  and  ten  men.  For  the  present  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  no  such  engine.  Should  it  be 
developed  the  economies  possible  will  not  be  lessened 
by  the  adoption  of  these  recommendations. 

In  my  opinion  the  city  should  not  proceed  beyond 
the  purchase  of  a  single  experimental  engine,  which 
could  be  made  from  department  funds. 

On  similar  grounds  no  purchase  of  motor  water 
towers  or  heavy  ladder  trucks  should  be  made.  Up 
to  date  there  has  been  but  one  motor  water  tower 
■  in  existence  in  this  country,  and  that  but  a  very  short 
time.  There  are  very  few  heavy  motor  ladder  trucks. 
Considering  the  supreme  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
efficiency  of  these  fire-fighting  machines,  as  well  as  the 
pumping  engines,  it  seems  wise  to  delay  any  action 
with  respect  to  this  apparatus  for  the  present. 

CONCLUSEON. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
department  has  recommended  only  such  equipment 
as  has  been  tried  and  proven  reliable.  The  proposed 
increase  in  efficiency  will  apply  to  a  great  extent  to 
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Dorchester  and  West  Roxbury.  These  sections  of  the 
city  will  greatly  benefit  by  fast  moving  chemical  wagons. 
The  recommendations  have  involved  a  sum  of  money 
which  might  justly  be  expended  from  the  reserve  if  it 
is  proposed  to  maintain  the  Fire  Department  of  the  city 
on  an  up-to-date  basis. 

Very  respectfully, 

Ceahles  D.  Dalt, 
FiTe  Commissioner. 
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FURTHER  COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  MAYOR 
IN  RELATION  TO  CONDITIONS  IN  THE 
FIRE    DEPARTMENT. 


BoBTON,  August  21,  ]911. 

Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor: 

Sir, —  Your  communication  of  August  18,  respecting 
the  Finance  Commission's  recent  report  upon  condi- 
tions in  the  Fire  Department,  has  been  received.  The 
commission  has  noted  the  various  suggestions  for  delay 
raised  by  Your  Honor's  letter,  but  believes  that  delay 
is  not  only  unnecessary  but  may  be  actually  dangerous. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  action  beiilg  taken  at  once 
upon  those  recommendations  of  the  commission  which 
involve  the  action  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council,  viz., 
the  appropriation  of  money  for  extra  firemen  and  motor 
fire  apparatus,  and  the  repeal  of  the  ordinances  which 
hamper  the  Fire  Commissioner's  authority  over  his 
department. 

Your  Honor  has  called  the  commission's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  City  Auditor  has  expressed  a  doubt 
that  the  money  needed  for  the  purchase  of  motor  appa- 
ratus in  the  Fire  Department  could  be  lawfully  trans- 
ferred from  the  Reserve  Fund  by  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  under  section  3  of  the  charter  amendments; 
but  the  commission  respectfully  calls  Your  Honor's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  paragraph  containing 
this  recommendation  the  alternative  recommendation 
is  made  that  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  appropriate 
from  the  Reserve  Fund,  or  from  taxes,  the  sum  necessary. 
This  alternative  was  inserted  by  the  commission  in 
order  to  meet  any  jwssible  question  which  might  be 
raised  as  to  the  validity  of  the  transfer  by  the  Mayor 
and  City  Auditor  under  section  3.  Whether  or  not 
the  City  Auditor  is  right  in  his  contention  that  the  pro- 
posed transfer  could  not  be  made  by  the  Mayor  and 
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City  Auditor  is  for  the  present  unessential,  as  no  ques- 
tion can  be  raised  as  to  the  power  of-the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  to  make  the  appropriation  from  taxes  or  from 
the  Reserve  Fund,  as  the  commission  also  recommended. 
The  entire  recommendation  of  the  commission  upon 
this  subject  is  as  follows : 

That  the  Mayor  and  City  Auditor,  acting  under  section  3 
of  chapter  486  of  the  Acts  of  1909,  transfer  from  the  Reserve 
Fund  to  the  appropriation  for  the  Fire  Department  the  sum  of 
$193,000  to  be  used  for  the  following  purposes,  viz. :  $18,000 
for  the  salaries  for  the  reminder  of  the  present  fiscal  year  of 
fifty  additional  firemen,  and  $175,000  for  the  purchase  of  the 
motor  apparatus  recommended  by  the  Fire  Commissioner; 
or  that  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  appropriate  from  the 
Reserve  Fund,  or  from  taxes,  the  sum  of  $193,000  for  the 
said  purposes.  It  has  been  customary  to  provide  fire  apparatus 
out  of  taxes  instead  of  by  loans,  and  the  established  practice 
should  be  followed  in  this  instance.  The  fact  that  the  appara- 
tus is  of  the  motor  instead  of  the  horse-drawn  kind  furnishes 
no  reason  for  changing  the  established  financial  policy  in  this 
respect. 

Nor  does  the  commission  feel  any  apprehension,  such 
as  Your  Honor  evidently  entertains,  that  any  serious 
harm  would  arise  if  any  unexpended  balance  of  the  appro- 
priation should  be  returned  to  the  city  treasury  at 
the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  If  the  money  is 
appropriated  in  the  present  fiscal  year  the  contracts 
can  be  made  in  the  present  year,  but  if  the  appropria- 
tion is  deferred  until  next  year,  so  also  must  the  making 
of  the  contracts  be  deferred,  and  hence  considerable 
delay  would  result.  If  a  balance  were  returned  to  the 
treasury  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  and  pay- 
ments for  motor  apparatus  became  due  in  the  next 
fiscal  year,  the  appropriations  for  the  next  year  would 
undoubtedly  provide  money  for  such  payments.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  the  city  would  contract  for  motor 
apparatus  this  year  and  fail  to  provide  sufficient  money 
next  year  to  complete  the  contracts.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  why  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  can- 
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not  make  a  special  appropriation  so  that  the  unex- 
pended balance  at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
will  remain  to  the  credit  of  the  Fire  Department,  thus 
enabling  it  to  spend  the  balance  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Moreover,  if  the  appropriation  is  made  at  once,  and  con- 
tracts for  motor  apparatus  are  promptly  entered  into, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  apparatus  cannot 
be  delivered  and  paid  for  before  the  close  of  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commhssion, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  MAYOR  AND  CITY 
COUNCIL  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  GENERAL 
PENSION  ACT  FOR  CITY  EMPLOYEES. 


Boston,  October  11,  1911. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Mayor  and  City  Council: 

Gentlemen, —  On  May  15,  1911,  the  Mayor  trans- 
mitted  to  the  Finance  Commission,  with  a  request  for 
investigation  and  report,  the  following  order  of  the 
City  Council: 

Ordered,  That  the  Finance  Commission  be  requested, 
through  his  Honor  the  Mayor,  to  report  to  the  City  Council 
as  to  the  advisability  of  accepting  chapter  619  of  the  Acts  of 
the  year  1910,  as  amended  by  chapter  338  of  the  Acts  of  1911, 
entitled  "An  Act  Relative  to  Retirement  Systems  for  the 
Payment  of  Annuities  and  Pensions  for  Employees  of  Cities 
and  Towns  " ;  also  to  report  to  the  City  Council  on  the  followii^: 

(a.)  The  cost  of  the  system  to  the  city  in  actual  pecuniary 
outlay. 

(6.)  Its  effect  on  the  service  in  removing  aged  employees 
who  by  their  example  tend  to  retard  the  efficiency  of  younger 
fmd  more  active  men. 

(c.)  The  positive  gain  resulting  from  the  substitution  of 
younger  and  stronger  men  for  the  retired  veterans. 

(d.)  The  net  gain  or  loss  to  the  city  as  a  whole,  measured, 
first,  in  terms  of  pecuniary  outlay;  and  secondly,  in  terms  of 
efficiency. 

The  commission  respectfully  submits  herewith  its 
report  upon  the  two  acts  in  question. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 
Chairman. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  ADVISABILITY  OF  ACCEPT- 
ING OR  REJECTING  CHAPTEIt  619  OF 
THE  ACTS  OF  1910,  AS  AMENDED  BY 
CHAPTER  338  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1911. 

This  statute  was  passed  in  the  year  1910  (Acts  of 
1910,  chapter  619)  and  according  to  its  terms  was 
referred  to  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth 
for  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the  City  Counoils  or 
Boards  of  Selectmen  of  such  cities  or  towns,  the  act  if 
accepted  by  a  City  Council  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
of  the  city  at  the  next  municipal  election,  or  if  accepted 
by  the  Selectmen  of  a  town  to  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  the  town  at  its  next  town  meeting. 

On  December  10,  1910,  and  again  on  December  17 
of  the  same  year,  the  Finance  Commission  called  the 
attention  of  the  City  Council  of  Boston  to  certain 
defects  in  the  act  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mission, warranted  its  rejection.  The  statements  of 
the  commission  were  disputed  at  the  time  in  two  com- 
munications, dated  December  13,  1910,  and  December 
20,  1910,  respectively,  by  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Commission  on  Old  Age  Pensions  which  framed  the 
original  draft  of  the  act,  his  opinion  being  that  the 
act,  though  admittedly  defective,  was  defective  only 
in  minor  particulars  which  could  easily  be  remedied 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.  These  state- 
ments by  the  Finance  Commission  and  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commission  on  Old  Age  Pensions,  together  with 
a  copy  of  the  act,  were  printed  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Communications  on  the  Civil  Pension  Act,"  issued 
shortly  after. 

The  act  was  not  accepted  by  any  city  or  town  in 
the  Commonwealth;  and  at  the  following  session  of 
the  Legislature  (1911)  a  number  of  amendments  were 
made  to  remedy  defects  which  had  been  pointed  out 
by  the  commission  in  its  communications  to  the  Boston 
City  Council.    (See  pamphlet  above  referred  to,  and 
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Acts  of  1911,  chapter  338;  Finance  Commission's 
Reports,  Volume  VI.,  pages  221-230,  inclusive;  and 
another  article  by  the  secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Old  Age  Pensions  printed  in  the  City  Record  of  October 
7,  1911,  pages  792,  793.) 

The  more  important  of  these  amendments  are  as 
follows : 

1.  More  effective  provisions  have  been  made  for  the 
retirement  of  employees  of  the  city. 

(a)  By  providing  for  the  payment  of  an  annuity 
and  a  pension  based  upon  subsequent  service  to  a 
member  who  is  retired  without  his  consent  at 
the  age  of  sixty  years  after  fifteen  years'  contin- 
uous service.  The  original  act  failed  to  make  pro- 
vision for  such  a  case. 

(b)  By  providing  that  an  employee,  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  association,  who  had  reached  the  age  of 
fifty-five  years  on  the  date  when  the  retirement 
system  was  established,  may  be  retired  at  any  time 
and  paid  a  pension  equivalent  to  the  minimum 
payment  provided  in  the  act.  The  original  act 
made  no  provision  for  such  a  case. 

2.  The  provisions  for  the  election  of  the  second  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Retirement  have  been  amended  so 
that  they  are  now  workable,  thereby  making  the 
retirement  system  itself  possible  of  operation.  It  was 
impossible  of  operation  under  the  original  act. 

3.  Provision  has  been  made  for  consulting  the  wishes 
of  the  head  of  a  department  with  respect  to  the  retire- 
ment of  an  employee  who  is  a  member  of  the  retirement 
association,  and  who  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years 
after  fifteen  years'  continuous  service;  and  also  in  the 
case  of  a  member  of  the  retirement  association  who  has 
had  thirty-five  years  continuous  service  irrespective  of 
his  age.  Such  employees  could  be  retired  under  the 
original  act  without  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of 
the  department  in  which  they  were  employed,  but  can- 
not be  under  the  amended  act  without  such  recommen- 
dation. 
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4.  Any  unexpended  balance  of  the  money  appro- 
priated by  the  city  for  the  administration  of  the  system 
must  be  returned  to  the  City  Treasurer  under  the 
amended  act,  whereas  under  the  original  act  such 
unexpended  balance  might  have  been  credited  to  a  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  association. 

5.  The  claims  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Retire- 
ment for  reimbursement  for  any  expense  or  loss  of  salary 
or  wages  incurred  through  service  on  the  board,  the 
appointment  of  clerical  jjr  other  assistants  by  the  board, 
and  the  making  of  by-laws  and  regulations  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  act,  are  all  made  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  City  Council  under  the  amended  act;  whereas 
all  these  matters  were  within  the  sole  power  of  the 
Board  of  Retirement  under  the  original  act. 

Certain  provisions  of  the  original  act  which  were 
criticized  by  the  Finance  Commission  still,  however, 
remain.  Thus,  an  employee  discharged  for  misconduct 
would  not  lose  his  right  to  a  pension  if  reinstated  within 
a  year.  This  provision  violates  the  principles  of  all 
pension  acts  based  upon  honorable  service.  As  stated 
by  the  Finance  Commission  in  its  report  to  the  City 
Council,  under  date  of  December  10,  1910: 

One  discharged  for  such  cause  should  not  be  reinstated 
at  all.  This  provision  would  operate  to  the  city's  detriment. 
The  sentimental  considerations  arising  out  of  the  employee's 
previous  service  and  payments  to  the  retirement  fund,  rein- 
forced by  political  infiuence,  would  make  it  difficult  to  discharge 
an  offending  employee  in  the  first  instance, —  or,  if  discharged, 
to  refuse  him  reinstatement  within  the  year.  It  would  make  the 
claim  of  the  incompetent  or  insubordinate  employee  to  con- 
tinue in  the  service  even  more  like  a  vested  right  than  it  now 
is  —  the  exact  opposite  of  the  effect  a  well-drawn  pension 
act  should  have.  (Finance  Commission  Reports,  Volume  VI., 
page  224.) 

The  act  is  still  open  to  the  criticism  that  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  public  has  been  given  the 
impression  that  it  provides  substantially  equal  contribu- 
tions by  the  city  and  by  its  employees,  the  city  will  be 
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required  to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  system,  which  is  estimated  at  125,000  a  year. 
Moreover,  it  is  still  open  to  the  weightier  objection  that 
the  Retirement  Board,  which  is  given  large  powers  of 
control  over  the  retirement  of  employees,  the  fixing  of 
the  percentagea  of  wages  or  salary  and  the  classification 
of  annuitants  and  pensioners  under  the  act,  may  lead 
to  the  formation  of  a  political  machine  which  would 
exercise  great  influence  over  thousands  of  city  employees. 
Such  an  act  should  be  administered  by  a  board  entirely 
nonpolitical  in  its  character  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
political  influences.  Under  this  act  the  City  Treasurer, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  becomes  a  member  of  the  board, 
the  members  of  the  association  elect  one  of  their  number 
a  second  member  of  the  board,  and  these  two  members 
of  the  board  elect  a  third  member,  thus  making  it 
probable  that  the  personal  or  the  political  influences  of 
the  representatives  of  the  city  administration  for  the 
time  being,  and  the  city  employees  as  well,  would  be 
regarded  as  superior  to  the  financial  interests  of  the 
city. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Finance  Commission  these 
defects  in  the  act  are  sufficient  to  warrant  its  rejection 
by  the  City  Council,  but  even  if  all  of  these  defects 
had  been  remedied  by  the  last  Legislature  the  com- 
mission would  still  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  act  would 
ultimately  operate  to  the  financial  detriment  of  the 
city.     The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  as  follows: 

1.  Retirement  of  Efficient  Employees. 
As  applied  to  the  City  of  Boston  the  act  provides 
a  means  by  which  all  city  officials  and  employees 
(except  those  whom  existing  pension  laws  affect,  such 
as  firemen,  policemen  and  school  teachers,  and  also 
except  officials  elected  by  popular  vote)  may  retire 
voluntarily  from  the  city's  service,  or  be  retired  with- 
out their  consent,  with  an  annual  allowance  in  the 
form  of  a  pension  or  annuity  or  both.  The  act  applies 
alike  to  the  head  of  a  department  who  receives  $9,000 
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a  year  and  to  the  lowest  paid  employee  in  the  service 
of  the  city.  Highly  paid  officials  may  retire  after 
thirty-five  years  of  service  in  full  possession  of  their 
powers  and  still  receive  a  pension  from  the  city  even 
though  they  subsequently  enter  private  employment 
or  business  and  receive  large  salaries  or  profits  there- 
from. The  amount  of  the  pension  in  such  cases  would 
not  be  large,  but,  added  to  the  expected  profits  or  salary 
in  private  employment  or  business,  might  easily  furnish 
sufficient  inducement  for  the  retirement  of  officials 
entirely  capable  of  serving  the  city  for  many  more 
years.  It  is  manifest  injustice  to  compel  the  city  to 
pay  a  pension  upon  retirement  to  a  highly  paid  official 
who  has  the  necessary  physical  and  mental  ability  to 
render  further  service  to  the  city,  yet  the  act  would 
permit  this  to  be  done.  Under  the  act  the  question 
of  retirement  does  not  depend  upon  the  physical  or 
mental  incapacity  of  the  employee,  but  rather  upon 
the  question  of  the  length  of  his  service.  Many  per- 
sons entirely  fit  for  further  service  might  be  retired  at 
various  ages  ranging  between  fifty  and  sixty.  In  this 
respect  the  act  seems  to  the  Finance  Commission  to 
be  wholly  without  justification. 


2.    Clerks  and  Employees  above  the  Grade 

OF  Clerks. 
The  compensation  of  the  city's  clerical  force  is  now 
far  in  excess  of  that  paid  by  the  state  or  by  private 
employers.  If  a  pension  system  were  adopted  every 
laborer,  artisan,  mechanic  and  clerk  privately  em- 
ployed and  residing  in  the  city,  as  well  as  all  trades- 
men, merchants,  manufacturers  and  business  men, 
would  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  an  additional  tax  in 
order  to  give  a  further  privilege  to  an  already  privileged 
class.  In  this  connection  the  attention  of  the  City 
Council  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  following  state- 
ment in  the  commission's  report  to  the  Legislature, 
under  date  of  January  20,  1911: 
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The  clerks  employed  by  the  city  are  far  more  favorably 
treated  than  clerks  in  private  employ.  The  latter,  as  a  rule, 
work  a  greater  number  of  hours,  perform  much  more  work 
in  an  equal  number  of  hours,  and  receive  less  pay  than  clerks 
in  the  city's  employ.  Moreover,  clerks  employed  by  the  city 
are  retained  without  regard  to  the  city's  financial  condition, 
whereas  clerks  in  private  employ  are  always  subject  to  the 
risk,  and  frequently  to  the  loss,  of  employment,  due  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  industrial  and  commercial  life.  The  clerks  of 
the  city  are  also  paid  much  more  than  the  clerks  employed 
by  the  Federal  government  or  by  the  Commonwealth. 
(Finance  Commission  Reports,  Volume  VI.,  pages  13,  14.) 

Further  material  for  study  is  found  in  the  reports 
of  the  Finance  Commission  respecting  the  number, 
salary  and  efficiency  of  the  clerical  forces  of  the 
city.  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  following 
reports:  Vol.  I.,  pp.  340-345;  Vol.  II.,  p.  201;  Vol.  VI., 
pp.  13,  36. 

To  impose  fresh  taxes  upon  the  entire  community 
in  order  to  pension  employees  above  the  grade  of  clerks, 
including  the  professional  men  in  the  service  and  the 
heads  of  departments,  would  be  even  more  unreason- 
able. If  the  highly  paid  employees  of  the  city  have 
been  improvident,  and  consequently  have  not  at  the 
end  of  their  long  service  acquired  a  competency,  the 
fault  is  their  own  and  not  that  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  city. 

A  general  pension  for  municipal  employees  has,  in 
the  past,  been  urged  upon  grounds  of  sympathy  for  the 
poor  city  workers.  Such  a  view  wholly  neglects  the 
even  greater  sympathy  due  the  even  poorer  workers 
not  in  city  employ,  whom  it  is  now  proposed  to  tax  in 
order  to  favor  still  further  their  already  comparatively 
favored  brothers.  The  advocates  of  the  act  have  taken 
the  position  that  this  line  of  argument  "begs  the  ques- 
tion," inasmuch  as  it  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
the  effect  of  the  act  will  be  to  increase  the  city's  expenses 
— and  hence  the  taxes  —  on  labor  account.  It  is  true 
that  the  argument  of  injustice  depends  in  part  upon  the 
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increased  expense  on  labor  account  which  may  be 
caused  by  the  act,  but  the  Finance  Commission  thinks 
it  shows  herein  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  such 
an  increase  would  in  fact  result  from  the  adoption  of  a 
general  pension  scheme. 

3.  Conditions  of  Public  Employment  in  Boston. 
The    conditions    of    public    employment    in    Boston 

should  be  attentively  studied  before  it  is  assumed  that 
the  city  is  under  any  obligation  to  provide  its  employees 
with  pensions. 

It  has  been  the  practice  in  Boston  upon  each  change 
of  administration  to  make  relatively  few  removals, 
except  of  heads  of  departments,  but  to  make  additions 
to  the  labor  and  clerical  forces  so  as  to  provide  places 
for  the  supporters  of  the  party  that  was  successful  in 
the  election.  An  enormous  pay  roll  is  the  result  of 
these  accumulations,  with  the  accompanying  unwar- 
rantable increases  in  salaries,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
heavy  expenditures  and  debt  of  the  city  is  due  to  the 
appropriations  and  loans  which  have  been  passed  to 
provide  salaries  and  wages  for  this  army  of  employees. 
In  the  execution  by  day  labor  of  the  work  for  which 
such  loans  provided  the  city  has  sustained  losses  of 
millions  of  dollars.  These  losses  were  caused  principally 
by  the  inefficiency  of  the  city's  forces,  an  inefficiency 
due  largely  to  poUtics,  as  has  been  pointed  out  fre- 
quently in  the  reports  of  both  the  former  and  the  pres- 
ent Finance  Commissions  and  the  experts  employed  by 
them.  To  liken  such  conditions  to  the  entirely  different 
conditions  in  private  employ  which  justify  private 
pension  systems  would  involve  a  serious  fallacy. 

4.  The    Ultimate    Cost   of   the    Pension    System. 
The  advocates  of  a  general  pension  scheme  lay  special 

emphasis  on  the  need  of  relieving  municipalities  of  the 
expense  of  superannuated  employees.  The  Finance 
Commission    beUeves,    however,    that    the    acceptance 
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of  the  pending  act  would  ultimately  cause  the  City  of 
Boston  heavy  financial  loss.  The  contributory  system 
would  soon  be  attacked  as  a  hardship  upon  the  employees, 
especially  upon  laborers  and  mechanics.  The  city 
employees  would  demand,  and  by  political  pressure 
would  probably  obtain,  increases  in  wages  equal  to 
their  contributions  to  the  retirement  fund.  This 
accomplished,  the  next  step  would  be  the  elimination 
of  the  contributory  feature  of  the  system.  Thus 
finally  the  city  would  bear  the  entire  expense  of  both 
the  pension  system  and  the  increased  wages  of  its 
beneficiaries.  Meanwhile,  as  employees  were  retired, 
new  and  unnecessary  appointments  would  be  made  for 
poUticat  reasons,  the  size  of  the  city's  force  would  be 
undiminished,  and  the  total  expenses  of  the  city  would 
be  increased  far  beyond  any  possible  gain  from  increased 
efficiency  due  to  the  retirement  of  the  superannuated. 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  city  can  avoid  these 
dangers  as  well  as  a  private  employer  could  who  estab- 
lishes a  private  pension  system  for  his  employees. 
But  experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  pubUc 
control  and  management  is  far  less  efficient  than  that 
of  private  employers.  Private  pensions  are  paid  by  an 
employer  out  of  his  private  purse  and  are  at  all  times 
under  his  control.  He  can  increase  or  reduce  or  with- 
draw them  at  will;  public  pensions,  however,  are  paid 
by  the  entire  eommunity  and  it  gives  less  attention  to 
its  affairs  than  private  employers  do  to  theirs.  The* 
public  pension  system  once  established  will  never  be 
withdrawn  and  its  beneficiaries,  and  not  the  community 
as  a  whole,  will  largely  if  not  entirely  control  its  operation. 

5.  No  American  Precedent  for  the  Act. 
Finally,  there  is  no  reason  why  Boston  should  be  the 
first  municipality  in  the  United  States  to  try  the  experi- 
ment involved  in  a  general  pension  act.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Old  Age  Pensions, 
dated  January  15,  1910,  no  American  state  has  adopted 
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any  general  system  of  old  age  pensions  ox  insurance  (see 
House  Document  1400  of  1910,  page  78),  and  the 
Finance  Commission  knows  of  no  precedent  for  the 
pending  act  so  far  as  American  cities  are  concerned. 
Moreover,  though  the  cities  and  towns  of  this  Common- 
wealth have  had  opportunity  to  adopt  the  act  since  its 
passage  on  June  14,  1910,  none  of  them  have  accepted 
it  up  to  the  present  time. 

Answers    to    the     Specific    Questions    of    the 
City  Council. 

Having  stated  the  reasons  for  its  objection  to  the 
passage  of  the  general  act,  the  Finance  Commission 
herewith  submits  its  answers  to  the  specific  questions  of 
the  City  Council.  " 

(a)      The    Cost    of   the    System  to  the  City  in  Actual 
Pecuniary  Outlay. 

This  question  cannot  be  answered  as  the  cost  cannot 
be  determined  until  the  Board  of  Retirement  decides 
upon  the  percentage  of  the  salaries  or  wages  which 
various  classes  of  members  of  the  Retirement  Associa- 
tion shall  contribute  to  the  retirement  fund.  Under  the 
act  the  Retirement  Board  has  the  power  to  fix  the  per- 
centage of  the  salaries  and  wages  to  be  paid  by  members 
at  from  1  to  5  per  cent.,  to  classify  employees  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  establish  different  rates  of  contribution 
for  different  classesi  Before  the  percentages  are  fixed 
and  the  classification  of  employees  is  completed  it  will 
be  impossible  to  determine  what  the  pecuniary  outlay 
to  the  city  would  be  in  any  given  year,  even  if  the  entire 
number  of  persons  to  be  affected  by  the  act  were  known, 
which  also  is  impossible  to  estimate  beforehand.  A 
special  committee,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Commission  on  Old  Age  Pensions,  the  City 
Treasurer  and  the  City  Auditor,  estimated  the  cost  of 
the  system  in  the  first  year  of  its  operation  under  the 
Act  of  1910,  on  the  basis  of  1  per  cent,  payments  by 
city  employees,  at  $119,958.41.  (See  City  Record,  Decem- 
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ber  10, 1910,  pages  907,  908.)  This  estimate  rested  upon 
certain  assumptions,  some  of  which  were  admittedly 
arbitrary.  The  estimate  is  doubtless  as  accurate  as  any 
that  could  be  obtained,  but  because  of  its  uncertain 
bases  the  Finance  Commission  is  unable  to  state  how 
much  rehance  should  be  placed  upon  it. 

(6)  Its  Effect  on  the  Service  in  Removing  Aged  Employees 
Who  by  Their  Example  Tend  to  Retard  the  Effi- 
ciency of  Younger  and  More  Active  Men. 
If  only  the  incapacitated  were  removed  and  efficient 
employees  were  always  appointed  in  their  places  this 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
city's  forces.  Past  experience,  however,  affords  sufficient 
ground  for  the  assumption  that  inefficient  employees 
would  be  removed  for  political  reasons  only  to  make 
places  for  others,  abler  perhaps,  but  no  more  efficient  in 
fact.  Moreover,  if  the  many  employees  who  were  not 
then  and  never  had  been  needed  should  be  retired  under 
the  terms  of  the  act,  and  their  places  filled  by  younger 
employees,  the  net  result  would  be  only  a  loss  to  the  city 
of  the  amount  of  pension  paid  to  the  retired  employee, 
as  full  wages  would  be  paid  to  the  new  but  unnecessary 
employee.  In  other  words,  the  city  would  still  have  a 
superfluous  employee  to  whom  it  would  pay  full  wages, 
besides  being  obliged  to  pay  a  pension  to  the  former 


(c)     The  Positive  Gain  Resulting  From  the  Substitution 

of   Younger  and   Stronger   Men  for  the   Retired 

Veterans. 

There  would  be  positive   gains  resulting  from  the 

retirement  of  veterans  for  whom  there  was  work  which 

they  could  not  perform.    There  would  be  a  financial  loss, 

however,  in  the  event  of  the  retirement  of  veterans  for 

whom  there  was  little  or  no  work  if  their  places  were 

filled  by  younger  employees  for  whom  there  would  be 

practically  no  work. 
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(d)     The  Net  Gain  or  Loss  to  the  City  as  a  Whole  Meas- 
ured First  in  Terms  of  Pecuniary  Outlay,  and 
Secondly  in  Terms  of  Efficiency. 
As  to  this  no  statement  can  be  made  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  proof,  as  the  result  will  depend  wholly  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  system  is  administered.     In 
the  opinion  of  the  commission,  unless  political  con- 
ditions change  materially,   there  would  be  an  actual 
financial  loss  and  no  corresponding  gain  in  efficiency. 

CONCLDSIONS. 

The  conclusions  of  the  commission  briefly  stated  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  general  pension  act  as  originally  passed 
was  defective  and  unworkable. 

2.  The  act  has  since  been  amended  in  several 
particulars  and  has  been  thereby  materially 
strengthened. 

3.  The  act  still  contains  several  defects,  how- 
ever, which  are  of  such  a  serious  character  as  to 
warrant  its  rejection  by  the  City  Council. 

4.  The  commission,  for  reasons  already  set 
forth,  is  opposed  to  a  general  pension  scheme  for 
all  employees  of  the  city. 

The  commission,  therefore,  recommends  the  rejection 
by  the  City  Council  of  the  general  pension  act.  (Chap- 
ter 619  of  the  Acts  of  1910,  as  amended  by  chapter  338 
of  the  Acts  of  1911.) 

The  commission  still  has  the  laborers'  pension  act 
(chapter  413  of  the  Acts  of  1911)  under  consideration, 
and  expects  to  report  upon  the  same  within  a  week  or 
two.  The  commission,  therefore,  respectfully  suggests 
that  the  Council  delay  action  upon  the  laborers'  pension 
act,  as  nothing  will  be  lost  by  such  delay,  inasmuch  as 
the  act,  according  to  its  terms,  cannot  become  effective 
before  the  first  day  of  March,  1912. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  CITY  COUNCIL 
IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PENSION  ACT  FOR 
LABORERS  IN  THE  EMPLOY  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  BOSTON. 


Boston,  October  23,  1611. 
To  the  Honorable  the  City  Council: 

Gentlemen, —  The  City  Council  on  May  8,  1911, 
referred  to  the  Finance  CommissioD  for  its  report  and 
recommendations  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature  which 
provides  for  the  retirement  of  lahorers  employed  by 
the  City  of  Boston,  and  which  will  become  effective, 
if  accepted  by  the  City  Council,  on  the  first  day  of 
March  in  the  year  following  such  acceptance.  The 
act  is  as  follows; 

lACrre   OF   1911,   CHAPTER  413.1 

An  Act  Rklativb  to  a  Retirbuent  Fund  for  Laborers 

Empujtbd  bt  the  City  of  Boston. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  retirement  board  for  the 
laborers  employed  by  the  city  of  Boston,  consisting  of  the  Mayor, 
the  auditor  and  the  treasurer  of  the  city,  who  shall  discharge 
the  duties  hereby  imposed  upon  them  without  additional 
compensation. 

Sect.  2.  Any  laborer  employed  by  the  city  of  Boston,  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years  and  who  has  been  in  the 
service  of  the  city  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  years, 
and  who  is  physically  incapacitated,  shall,  at  his  request  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  retirement  board  above  provided  for, 
be  retired  from  service,  and  shall  receive  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  an  annual  pension  equal  to  one-half  of  the  compensation 
which  he  received  during  the  last  year  of  his  service  for  the 
city.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  so  to  retire  any 
laborer  in  the  service  of  the  city  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
seventy  years  and  has  served  the  city  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  years. 
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Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  od  the  first  day  of  March 
of  the  year  following  its  acceptance  by  the  city  council  of  the 
city  of  Boston. 

The  act  is  intended  to  establish  a  system  under  which 
any  laborer  who  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years, 
and  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  city  for  not  less  than 
twenty-five  years,  and  is  physically  incapacitated, 
may  upon  his  request  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Retirement  Board  be  retired  from  the  service  of  the  city 
with  a  life  pension  equal  to  one-half  of  the  compensa- 
tion received  by  him  in  the  last  year  of  his  service,  and 
under  which  also  the  Retirement  Board  must  retire 
with  pension  any  laborer  who  has  served  the  city  for  not 
less  than  twenty-five  years  and  has  reached  the  age 
of  seventy  years,  without  regard  to  the  question  whether 
he  is  or  is  not  incapacitated  for  further  service. 

I.    The  Labor  Problem. 

The  main  question  which  the  City  Council  should 
consider  is  whether  the  act  will  provide  the  most  prac- 
tical and  humane  solution  of  the  problem  of  relieving 
the  city  of  t"he  expense  of  carrying  on  the  pay  rolls  at 
full  wages  the  employees  in  the  labor  service  who  have 
become  inefficient  on  account  of  age.  To  decide  this 
question  properly  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
in  the  labor  service  of  the  city, 

For  many  years  the  city  departments  in  which  most 
of  the  laborers  have  been  employed  have  been  admin- 
istered with  far  less  efficiency  and  at  much  greater 
cost  than  such  departments  would  have  been  admin- 
istered under  the  conditions  which  ordinarily  exist  in 
private  business.  For  political  reasons  large  numbers 
of  teamsters,  watchmen  and  other  laborers,  who  were 
not  actually  needed,  have  been  employed  and  retained 
by  the  city.  Pobtics  has  also  prevented  the  reorgani- 
zation upon  an  economic  basis  of  the  forces  in  such 
departments  and  the  maintenance  of  proper  discipline, 
and  in  consequence  the  city  has  suffered  the  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars.     Most  of  these  losses  were  caused 
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by  the  wasteful  methods,  due  to  politics,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Paving,  Sewer,  Sanitary  and  Street  Clean- 
ing Divisions  of  the  Street  Department  and  in  the  Water 
Department,  and  in  every  case  the  carrying  on  the 
pay  rolls  of  large  numbers  of  unnecessary  or  inefficient 
employees  contributed  largely  to  the  loss.  In  the 
Water  Department  there  were  about  1,000  employees 
in  the  winter  of  1899-1900,  or  about  350  more  than  in 
1895,  although  in  1895  the  city  operated  a  distribution 
system  and  also  a  large  supply  system,  while  in  1899- 
1900  it  operated  only  a  distribution  system.  The 
work  had  decreased  about  15  per  cent.,  but  the  force 
had  increased  about  50  per  cent.  (Finance  Commis- 
sion Reports,  Volume  II.,  pages  36,  37.)  In  one  branch 
of  the  work  of  the  Street  Department  alone,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  city's  stone  crushers,  the  city  lost  nearly 
a  million  dollars  in  twelve  years,  largely  on  account  of 
the  supposed  political  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
crushers  in  order  to  provide  employment  for  city 
laborers.  (Finance  Commission  Reports,  Volume  I,, 
pages  216-220.) 

Many  other  illustrations  of  the  evil  results  of  political 
influence  in  the  labor  service  may  be  found  in  the 
reports  of  the  Finance  Commission,  Volume  I.,  pages 
131,  132,  258,  274;  Volume  II.,  pages  36-38,  150,  202- 
204,  216,  217;  Volume  III.,  pages  222,  304,  306,  702, 
1063,  1064. 

In  the  Street  and  Water  Departments,  which  employed 
the  bulk  of  the  labor  force,  the  number  of  employees 
increased  from  2931  in  1895  to  4,209  in  1907,  and  their 
compensation  from  $2,195,201.50  to  $3,244,726,  an 
increase  in  number  of  1,278  and  in  compensation  of 
$1,049,524.50;  both  increases  far  beyond  what  the 
increase  in  the  work  warranted. 

This  combined  pay  roll  of  the  two  departments  shows 
the  result  of  years  of  subordination  of  business  to  politi- 
cal considerations,  during  which  many  devices  were 
employed  to  load  up  the  pay  rolls  with  political  adher- 
ents of  the  party  in  power  for  the  time  being.     The 
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civil  service  law  was  circumvented  by  the  employment 
of  "emergency"  men  when  there  was  no  emergency 
and  no  need  of  such  men;  by  the  making  of  "pro- 
visional" appointments  which  afforded  a  political 
favorite  a  job  until  the  time  when  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  could  hold  examinations,  and  by  the 
appointment  of  men  under  various  ingenious  designa- 
tions for  work  which  could  have  been  performed  by 
laborers  already  in'  the  city's  employ. 

The  year  1907,  however,  marked  the  culminating 
point  in  these  abuses.  Large  numbers  of  the  unnec- 
essary employees  in  the  Street  Department  were  dis- 
charged in  the  years  1908  and  1909  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  then  Superintendent  of  Streets  to  reduce 
the  force.  Others  were  eliminated  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  of  the  act  which  was  passed  in  March,  1908 
(chapter  210  of  the  Acts  of  1908),  requiring  a  certifica- 
tion of  the  pay  rolls  by  the  heads  of  departments  under 
oath,  and  the  approval  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. Theextent  of  the  abuses  in  the  "emergency  men" 
system  was  indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  said  (pages  17,  18): 

Without  question,  thousEUids  of  dollars  are  saved  to  the  city 
by  the  operation  of  the  act  (chapter  210  of  the  Acts  of  1908)  in 
keeping  off  the  lists  false  "emergency  men"  and  others  whose 
employment  in  previous  years  the  commission  had  do  means 
of  detecting  with  promptness.  For  example,  from  April  to 
August,  1906  (a  period  when  there  were  no  snowstorms),  there 
were  employed  in  the  Street  Department,  weekly,  from  220  to 
360  "emergency  laborers,"  the  majority  of  them  generally 
five  days  per  week;  the  cost  to  the  city  being  frequently  about 
$2,500  per  week,  or,  if  continued  throughout  the  year,  about 
$120,000  per  year.  This  state  of  affairs  was  partially  remedied 
by  the  requirement  by  the  commission  that  the  department 
should  make  such  employments  only  from  certified  lists  of  men 
willing  to  take  "emergency"  work,  and  termed  "regular  extra 
laborers."  This  reduced  somewhat  the  number  of  men  so 
employed,  but  since  the  Pay  Roll  Act  became  law  the  number 
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of  such  employments  has  been  greatly  lessened,  so  that  in 
December,  1908,  on  investigation  it  was  found  that  only  about 
120  men  were  employed  on  "emergency"  work. 

The  Civil  Service  CommissioD's  pay  roll  inspector, 
in  the  same  report  (see  pages  69-71),  told  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Pay  Roll  Act  operated  to  keep  "students" 
and  false  "emergency  ftien"  off  the  Boston  pay  rolls: 

Another  feature  of  the  present  system  of  pay  roll  inspection, 
and  one  that  must  commend  it  to  every  taxpayer,  is  the  aid 
it  offers  to  discipline  and  the  direct  saving  of  vast  sums  of 
money  by  its  tendency  to  keep  "students"  and  "emergency 
men"  off  the  payrolls.  "  Students  "  are  men  who  may  properly 
be  on  the  pay  rolls  as  regards  Civil  Service  Law  and  Rules,  i.  e., 
they  may  have  been  properly  certified  and  appointed,  but 
they  are  improperly  drawing  pay  from  the  city,  because  (1) 
not  willing  to  work  at  all;  (2)  refusing  to  do  work  proper  to 
their  rating,  since  it  "might  tower  their  standing  in  the  com- 
munity" to  be  seen  on  the  streets  doing  even  such  light  work 
as  picking  up  paper;  (3)  trying  to  serve  two  or  more  paying 
masters  at  one  and  the  same  time  (the  city,  as  might  be  supposed, 
always  drawing  the  shorter  end  of  the  service,  if  any  at  all). 
These  students  used  to  be  the  despair  of  the  district  foremen, 
who  found  it  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them  because  of  their 
influence  with  men  "higher  up,"  who,  I  doubt  not,  would  have 
been  only  too  glad  in  their  turn  to  shake  off  this  influence. 
.  .  .  "Emergency  men"  (very  properly  employed  if  in  real 
emergencies  fully  provided  for  by  Civil  Service  Law  and  Rules) 
were  another  form  of  abuse,  by  which  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  (I  speak  advisedly)  have  been  drawn  from  the  city 
treasury  unnecessarily,  and  for  which  service  to  the  city  has 
been  rendered  in  rare  cases  only. 

In  addition  to  the  reductions  in  the  number  of 
employees  thus  accomplished  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Streets  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  there  have 
been  other  reductions  due  to  death  or  resignation,  and 
the  labor  force  in  the  Street  and  Water  Departments 
wasmuch  more  efficient  in  the  years  1908-09  and  1909-10 
than  it  had  been  for  several  preceding  years.  Never- 
theless the  labor  force  was  then  and  still  is  far  below  the 
efficiency  of  a  private  contractor's  force.     In  February 
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of  1910  several  city  officials  gave  the  Finance  Commis- 
sion their  estimates  of  the  efficiency  of  city  laborers,  as 
compared  with  that  of  laborers  in  private  employ,  and 
these  estimates  are  set  forth  as  follows  in  Volume  VI., 
pages  38,  39,  of  the  commission's  reports. 

The  former  Superintendent  of  the  Paving  Division,  James  H. 
Doyle,  stated  to  the  former  Finance  Commission  that  the 
employees  in  his  department  did  far  less  work  than  persons 
in  similar  occupations  privately  employed,  and  that  the  cost 
of  work  performed  by  city  labor  was  far  in  excess  of  that  per- 
formed for  the  city  by  contractors.  Former  Chief  Engineer 
(now  Deputy  Superintendent)  of  the  Paving  Division,  James 
H.  Sullivan,  states  that  the  employees  in  that  division  are  much 
less  efficient  than  others  in  private  employ,  and  that,  in  fact, 
contractors  receive  twice  as  much  labor  for  each  $2.25  expended 
as  the  city  receives  from  the  day  labor  force  in  the  Paving 
Division, 

Chief  Engineer  of  the  Sewer  Division,  Edgar  S.  Dorr,  states 
that  work  done  by  the  labor  force  of  the  department  costs  25 
to  50  percent,  more  than  it  would  cost  the  city  if  done  by  con- 
tract. Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Sewer  Division,  C.  Barton 
Pratt,  states  that  the  force  is  far  less  efficient  than  labor  in 
private  employ,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  work 
performed  by  the  department  force  ranges  from  50  to  100  per 
cent,  above  the  cost  of  similar  work  done  by  contract. 

Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Sanitary  Division,  George  H. 
Fobs,  estimates  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  force  in  this  division 
as  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  private  contractors. 

The  present  Superintendent  of  Streets,  Guy  C.  Emerson, 
estimates  that  the  average  efficiency  of  the  labor  force  of  the 
several  divisions  of  the  Street  Department  is  25  per  cent.  less 
than  that  of  private  contractors. 

The  present  Water  Commissioner,  William  E.  Hannan,  states 
that  the  laborers  in  the  Water  Department  perform  about 
one-half  as  much  work  a  day  as  a  contractor's  force,  and  that  a 
contractor  receives  twice  as  much  labor  for  the  $2  he  pays  as 
the  city  receives  for  the  $2.25  it  pays. 

There  have  been  further  reductions  since  1910  in  the 
force  of  the  Street  Department,  now  merged  in  the  Public 
Works  Department,  but  the  efficiency  of  the  force  is 
about  the  same  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  inefficiency  of  the  labor 
force  of  the  city  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  presence  of 
men  who  have  grown  old  in  the  service  and  who,  by 
reason  of  their  age,  have  become  unable  to  perform  a 
full  day's  work.  Much  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  labor 
force  is  due  to  politics  and  the  resulting  lack  of  disci- 
pline. Many  of  the  younger  employees,  though  able 
to  do  a  full  day's  work,  actually  perform  no  more  work 
than  some  of  the  older  employees.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  inefficiency  of  the  labor  force  as  a  whole  is  caused 
in  part  by  superannuated  employees,  and  therefore  the 
removal  of  such  employees  would  be  a  partial  solution 
of  the  problem  of  inefficiency  in  the  labor  force  as  a 
whole. 

II.  The  Justification  for  a  Laborers'  Pension 
Act. 
Though  many  laborers  now  in  the  city's  employ  have 
rendered  faithful  service,  the  foregoing  review  of  the 
situation  shows  that  many  others  have  not,  and  there- 
fore a  Laborers'  Pension  Act  cannot  be  justified  on  the 
theory  that  the  force  as  a  whole  is  now  entitled  to  excep- 
tionally favorable  treatment.  The  city's  laborers  have 
been  and  are  being  dealt  with  very  generously  as  com- 
pared with  laborers  in  private  employ.  The  day  laborers 
receive  $2.25  a  day,  or  at  least  25  cents  more  than 
the  prevailing  rate  paid  employees  of  private  contrac- 
tors, whereas  the  city  laborers'  day,  though  nominally 
eight  hours  as  against  the  nine-hour  day  of  the 
employees  of  private  contractors,  is  actually  only  seven 
hours,  as  at  least  an  hour  each  day  is  lost  to  the  city 
through  the  existing  custom  of  going  to  the  city  yards 
within  instead  of  before  and  after  the  day's  work.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  rate  of  pay  per  hour  of  actual  work 
for  city  laborers  is  32}-  cents  and  for  laborers  in  private 
employ  22|  cents  per  hour,  an  excess  of  about  10  cents 
per  hour,  or  about  45  per  cent,  more  for  the  city  laborers. 
Moreover,  the  city  laborers  are  paid  for  days  when 
they  attend   their  various  annual    picnics,   for   legal 
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holidays  and  for  Saturday  half  holidays,  also  for  sick 
leave;  the  total  allowances  for  these  purposes  amounting 
to  about  lOJ  per  cent,  of  the  day  labor  pay  roll.  On  the 
other  hand,  laborers  in  private  employ  get  no  payment 
for  holidays  or  sick  leave  as  a  rule,  but  are  paid  only  for 
the  time  they  actually  work.  Finally,  the  city  laborers 
are  now,  and  usually  have  been,  kept  on  the  pay 
rolls  continuously  throughout  the  year  whether  there 
was  work  for  them  or  not,  whereas  laborers  in  private 
employ  are  frequently  laid  off  without  pay  on  account 
of  lack  of  work  or  stormy  weather.  It  has  been  the 
almost  invariable  custom  in  this  city  to  carry  upon  the 
pay  rolls  during  the  entire  year  large  numbers  of  laborers" 
and  mechanics  Whose  services  for  about  four  months 
of  the  year  could  have  been  dispensed  with.  Thus, 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  stated  last  year  to 
the  Finance  Commission  that  750  employees  of  the  then 
Street  Department,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  force, 
could  have  been  laid  off  on  the  first  of  December,  and 
the  commission  believes  about  one-fourth  of  the  558 
employees  of  the  Water  Department  could  have  been 
laid  off  hkewise.  The  net  result  of  the  various  differ- 
ences between  the  conditions  of  labor  in  city  and  private 
employ  is  that,  measured  by  the  hours  of  actual  service, 
the  city  laborer  is  paid  at  least  50  per  cent,  more  than 
the  laborer  in  private  employ.  Moreover,  the  city 
laborer  accomplishes  much  less  per  hour  of  actual  serv- 
ice than  the  laborer  in  private  employ. 

The  foregoing  facts  show  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  city  as  an  employer  of  labor  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  a  Laborers'  Pension  Act  except  the  financial 
saving  resulting  from  its  operation.  The  old  laborers, 
unless  pensioned,  will  not  be  removed  even  though 
totally  inefficient;  in  fact,  public  sentiment  would 
not  sustain  the  policy  of  retiring  such  men  without 
pension.  Their  wages,  though  larger  than  those  of 
laborers  in  private  employ,  have  been  small  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  most  other  city  employees; 
they  have  had  little  or  no  opportunity  for  advance- 
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ment  during  their  term  of  service,  and  a  large  prcH 
portion  of  them  have  made  no  provision  for  their  old 
age.  If  retired  without  pension  most  of  them  would 
be  unable  to  obtain  private  employment  or  to  perform 
work  in  private  employ  if  it  should  be  obtained  for 
them.  It  must  be  assumed  that  unless  retired  with 
pension  they  will  continue  to  be  kept  on  the  pay  rolls 
at  full  wages;  and  this  is  in  effect  a  very  expensive 
pension  system,  already  in  operation,  without  sanction 
of  law. 

If  the  old  and  inefficient  laborers  in  the  city's  employ 
were  retired  on  a  pension  equal  to  half  their  former 
wages,  as  the  pending  act  provides,  and  their  places 
were  not  filled  by  new  appointments,  the  city  would 
save  in  the  aggregate  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  wages 
paid  to  all  the  retired  laborers.  If,  however,  the 
retirements  were  followed  by  new  and  unnecessary 
appointments  the  city  would  pay  the  full  amount 
formerly  paid  as  wages  and  half  as  much  again  for 
pension.  In  every  case  of  an  unnecessary  appointment 
to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  retirement  the  city  would 
pay  $1.50  for  every  81  it  paid  prior  to  the  retirement, 
and  its  last  state  would  be  worse  than  its  first. 

III.  Defects  in  the  Pending  Act. 
A  proper  Laborers'  Pension  Act,  faithfully  carried 
out,  would  save  the  city  a  large  sum  every  year.  The 
pending  act,  however,  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  situation.  Its  defects  seem  to  the  commission 
to  be  as  follows: 

1.  IndefinUeness  as  to  Beneficiaries. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  so  indefinite  as  to  the  persons 
who  may  become  entitled  to  its  benefits  that  it  may 
lead  to  serious  abuses.  It  provides  pensions  for  "any 
laborer  employed  by  the  city  of  Boston  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  sixty  years,"  etc.,  and  for  "any  laborer  in 
the  service  of  the  city  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
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seventy  years,"  etc.  Under  these  provisions  a  laborer 
who  had  previously  been  in  the  service  of  the  city 
twenty-five  years,  but  who  had  left  the  service  volun- 
tarily, or  had  been  discharged,  might  be  permitted  to 
re-enter  the  service,  not  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
further  work,  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  retiring  with 
a  pension  a  few  days  or  weeks  later.  Such  an  attempt 
has  already  been  made  by  some  employees  who  were 
formerly  in  the  city  service,  but  were  actually  out 
of  the  service  at  the  time  when  the  pension  act  relating 
to  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  employ  of  the  City 
of  Boston  went  into  efEeet.  (Acts  of  1911,  chapter 
113.) 

2.  Exclusion  of  Mechanics. 
The  act  in  terms  applies  to  laborers  and  not  to 
mechanics,  and  though  many  persons  are  employed 
by  the  city  as  mechanics  they  would  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  commission,  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
act.  These  mechanics  are  classified  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  as  part  of  the  labor  force,  but  they 
are  designated  as  mechanics,  as  distinguished  from 
laborers,  and  as  this  distinction  is  based  upon  actual 
differences  in  the  kinds  of  work  performed  by  laborers 
and  mechanics  it  would  in  all  probabihty  be  upheld  by 
the  courts,  and  consequently  mechanics  would  be 
debarred  from  retiring  with  a  pension  under  the  act. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  labor  force  would  thus  be 
prevented  from  retiring  with  pension.  To  illustrate:  In 
the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  act  165  laborers  in 
the  Public  Works  Department  would  become  eligible  for 
retirement,  and  if  mechanics  were  eligible,  33,  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  number  of  laborers,  could  also  be  retired  in 
that  year.  If,  as  the  commission  believes,  mechanics 
could  not  be  retired,  discrimination  between  two  branches 
of  the  labor  force  would  result,  which  would  be  unfor- 
tunate for  the  city,  as  it  would  still  leave  a  large  part 
of  the  problem  of  superannuation  in  the  labor  force 
unsolved. 
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3.  No  Testa  for  Incapacity. 
Under  the  pending  act  no  tests  are  required  and  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  do  injustice  to  the  city  by  retiring 
one  who  is  able  to  work,  and  for  whom  there  is  work; 
especially  when  there  is  work  of  a  not  excessively  labori- 
ous nature,  such  as  that  of  a  watchman,  custodian  or 
stockkeeper.  By  placing  such  men  in  the  comparatively 
easy  positions  they  could  be  made  useful  to  the  city  for 
a  few  years  longer  at  least,  and  during  this  period  the 
city  would  save  the  amount  it  would  otherwise  pay 
them  as  pensions  if  they  were  retired  and  other  employees 
were  put  in  their  places  at  full  wages.  The  city  physi- 
cian should  make  tests  of  the  capacity  of  employees  who 
are  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age  and  who 
request  retirement. 

4.  The  Service  Period  is  Too  Long. 
The  act  provides  only  for  laborers  who  have  served 
the  city  not  less  than  twenty-five  years.  This  period  is 
too  long  to  be  effective  in  dealing  with  the  superannuated 
laborers,  as  many  of  them  entered  the  city's  employ  so 
late  in  life  that  in  all  human  probability  they  will  not 
live  to  complete  twenty-five  years  of  service,  but  will 
linger  on  the  pay  rolls  at  an  advanced  age,  and  at  a 
dead  loss  to  the  city  of  the  wages  they  are  paid.  The 
advanced  age  at  which  many  laborers  entered  the  city's 
employ  was  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  former  Finance 
Commission  and  the  engineers  whom  it  employed.  It 
was  shown  that  of  the  1,263  laborers  in  the  service  in 
1907  in  the  Water  Department  and  the  Sewer  Division, 
416,  or  about  one-third  of  the  force,  were  employed 
when  forty  years  old  or  over,  249  when  forty-five  or 
over,  and  99  when  fifty  years  or  over.  (Finance  Com- 
mission Reports,  Volume  I.,  pages  268,  269;  Volume  III., 
pages  72  and  418.)  Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  facts  cited  show  how  false  is  the  sentiment  in  the 
rhetorical  phrases  sometimes  heard  concerning  "these 
men  who  have  grown  old  in  the  city's  service,"  implying 
that  the  men  have  given  a  lifetime  of  service  to  the 
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public.  The  fact  is  that  while  there  are  many  old 
laborers  working  for  the  city,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
were  already  well  advanced  in  years  when  they  secured 
their  positions. 

Information  was  furnished  to  the  commission  within 
the  last  few  days  by  the  Public  Works,  Public  Grounds, 
Cemetery  and  Park  Departments,  as  to  the  number  of 
laborers  who  would  be  eligible  for  retirement  under  the 
act  in  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  and  the  ages  and 
lengths  of  service  of  other  laborers  who  would  not 
become  eligible  in  the  same  year.  The  information 
received  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table: 
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The  first  column  shows  177  eligible  for  retirement  in 
the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  act.  The  other 
four  columns  show  that  there  are  185  laborers  in  these 
four  departments  who  are  either  closely  approaching 
the  age  when  retirements  would  be  possible  under  the 
act,  or  have  passed  the  age,  but  who  for  the  most  part 
will  in  all  probability  never  live  to  finish  a  twenty-five- 
year  period  of  service  and  hence  never  become  eligible 
for  retirement  with  pension  under  the  act.  Most  of 
them  will  be  obliged  to  continue  at  work  in  their  advanced 
age  with  no  possibihty  of  securing  a  pension,  while  their 
younger  fellow  laborers^  who  entered  the  service  earlier 
in  life,  will  be  able  to  retire  with  pensions. 
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5.     No  Provision  for  Contribution. 

The  pending  act  does  not  provide  for  contribution  by 
the  laborers.  Contributions  cannot  of  course  be  obtained 
from  the  employees  who  are  eligible  now  and  who 
would  be  retired  with  pension  almost  immediately  after 
the  act  went  into  effect,  but  it  should  be  expected  from 
those  who  will  remain  on  the  city's  pay  rolls  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  after  the  act  becomes  effective. 
As  stated  by  the  Finance  Commission  in  its  report  upon 
the  Gener^  Pension  Act  (chapter  619  of  the  Acts  of 
1910,  as  amended  by  chapter  338  of  the  Acts  of  1911),  a 
contributory  feature  will  be  attached,  but  it  is  a  necessary 
feature  of  a  civil  pension  system  for  public  employees 
and  should  be  retained  at  all  hazards.  The  city  should 
not  be  required  to  help  those  who  are  unwilling  to  help 
themselves. 

IV.    A  Better  Act  Should  Be  Provided. 

If  a  policy  of  pensioning  laborers  is  to  be  adopted  it 
is  especially  important  now,  when  for  the  first  time  in 
this  or  any  other  American  city  retirement  acts  for 
such  public  employees  are  to  be  tried,  that  legislation 
which  will  be  of  such  far-reaching  importance  and  which 
wiU  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  should  be  made  as 
complete  as  possible  at  its  inception,  and  that  each  of  its 
parts  should  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  others. 
The  pending  act  should  be  rejected,  and  a  substitute 
should  be  submitted  to  the  next  Legislature.  The  object 
of  any  such  act  should  be  to  save  the  city  money  now 
lost  through  payments  of  full  wages  to  superannuated 
laborers  and  mechanics.  To  secure  this  object  the 
following  provisions  should  be  contained  in  the  act: 

1.  The  service  period  should  be  fifteen  years. 

2.  Mechanics  in  the  labor  force  should  be  included 
as  well  as  laborers. 

3.  Tests  of  capacity  should  be  made  of  employees 
between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age  by  the  city 
physician  upon  the  request  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. 
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4.  Employees  who  reach  seventy  years  of  age  should 
be  retired  without  proof  of  incapacity  on  the  filing  of 
certificates  of  retirement  with  the  City  Auditor  by  the 
heads  of  departments. 

5.  There  should  be  safeguards  against  the  re-entry 
into  city  employ  of  those  actually  out  of  the  service  who 
desire  to  retire  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  with  a  pension. 

6.  Heads  of  departments  who  intend  to  fill  vacancies 
caused  by  retirement  should  be  required  to  file  a  state- 
ment under  oath  with  the  City  Auditor,  stating  the 
reasons  for  filling  such  vacancies. 

7.  Certificates  of  incapacity  of  employees  should  be 
filed  by  the  city  physician  with  the  Auditor  before 
retirements  become  effective. 

8.  The  City  Auditor  should  keep  a  record,  open  to 
public  inspection,  which  would  contain  the  essential 
facts  in  regard  to  retirements  and  the  filling  of  vacancies 
caused  thereby;  and  he  should  publish  an  annual  report 
showing  the  effects  of  the  retirement  system  upon 
the  expenditures  and  the  efficiency  of  the  various 
departments. 

9.  There  should  be  no  board  of  retirement  or 
employees'  association;  the  City  Treasurer  should  be 
able  to  administer  the  financial  part  of  the  system;  and 
the  heads  of  departments,  aided  by  the  city  physician, 
should  be  able  to  administer  the  other  part  of  the  system. 

10.  There  should  be  provision  for  contribution  by  ■ 
the  employees. 

11.  There  should  be  a  provision  requiring  the 
physical  examination  of  laborers  and  mechanics  who  here- 
after seek  employment  in  the  city's  service,  and  prohibit- 
ing the  employment  of  those  who  are  physically  unfit. 

12.  The  act  should  become  effective  only  upon  its 
acceptance  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council. 

Conclusions. 
The  commission  believes  the  pending  act  would  not 
be  effective  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  inefficiency 
in  the  labor  force. 
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If  such  an  act  as  the  one  suggested  by  the  commission 
can  be  obtained,  the  city  will  be  enabled  to  save  a  large 
sum  annually,  provided  the  system  established  under  it 
is  administered  with  proper  regard  for  the  city's  financial 
interests.  The  act  will  not  operate  automatically  to 
save  the  city  money,  and  it  may,  through  political  abuses, 
such  as  the  unnecessary  filling  of  vacancies  caused  by 
retirements,  operate  to  increase  the  city's  expenses 
without  materially  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  labor 
force. 

With  such  an  act  in  e£fect,  honestly  administered,  the 
deaths,  resignations  and  retirements  will  in  a  few  years 
reduce  the  labor  force  to  a  strictly  maintenance  basis; 
this  force  will  improve  in  efficiency,  and  the  construction 
work  can  then  be  done  entirely  by  contract,  all  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  city. 

Recommendations. 
The  commission  recommends: 

1.  That  the  pending  act  (chapter  413  of  the  Acts 
of  1911)  be  rejected  by  the  City  Council. 

2.  That  a  new  pension  act  be  drawn  on  the  lines 
suggested  herein  and  submitted  to  the  next  Legis- 
lature. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.   Sullivan, 

Chairman. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  MAYOR  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  PROPOSED  CONTRACT  FOR 
THE  DISPOSAL  OF  CITY  REFUSE. 


Boston,  October  25,  1911. 

Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor: 

Sir, —  On  October  24,  1911,  the  Finance  Commis- 
sion received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
a  letter  which  was  sent  to  Your  Honor  by  Edward  F. 
McClennen,  attorney  for  the  Boston  Development 
and  Sanitary  Company,  under  date  of  October  21,  1911, 
in  which  the  writer  urged  Your  Honor  to  award  the 
contract  for  the  disposal  of  city  refuse  to  the  Boston 
Development  and  Sanitary  Company  on  its  bid  of 
April  24,  1911,  or  "If  in  your  judgment  any  further 
investigation  is  required,  that  you  direct  the  ConmiiB- 
sioner  of  Public  Works  to  submit  all  proposals  received 
to  date  and  all  other  information  and  data  he  has  on  the 
subject  to  the  Finance  Commission,  requesting  them  to 
investigate  and  report  as  to  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
to  close  this  matter  up  without  further  delay." 

The  bid  of  the  Boston  Development  and  Sanitary 
Company  above  referred  to  was  one  of  ten  bids  sub- 
mitted upon  April  24,  1911,  all  of  which  were  investi- 
gated by  the  Finance  Commission  with  the  results  stated 
in  the  commission's  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works,  dated  June  9,  1911.  In  this  letter  the 
commission  stated  that  the  method  of  disposal  proposed 
by  the  Boston  Development  and  Sanitary  Company 
seemed  unobjectionable  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
health;  that  the  total  cost  to  the  city,  including  the 
payments  to  the  contractor  and  the  city's  cost  of  carting 
would  be  less  than  the  total  cost  under  the  bid  of  any 
other  contractor  whose  method  of  disposal  is  free  from 
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objection;  and  that  the  commission  beheved  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Boston  Development  and  Sanitary  Com- 
pany, all  things  considered,  was  more  advantageous 
to  the  city  than  any  of  the  other  bids. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  however,  declined 
to  award  the  contract  to  the  Boston  Development  and 
Sanitary  Company  and  rejected  all  of  the  bids.  He  has 
since  stated  to  the  commission  that  he  does  not  intend 
to  reopen  the  case  but  regards  the  bidding  of  April  24, 
1911,  as  a  closed  incident.  He  has  exercised  the  discre- 
tion which  the  law  permits,  and  he  states  that  he  ac- 
cepts the  responsibility  for  his  decision,  as  he  believes 
a  new  competition  will  result  in  bids  more  advantageous 
to  the  city  than  any  of  the  ten  submitted  on  April  24, 
1911. 

The  commission,  believing  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works  to  be  unalterable,  has  since 
authorized  its  engineer,  Mr.  Guy  C.  Emerson,  to  assist 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  in  preparing  new 
specifications  upon  which  new  bids  are  to  be  solicited. 
These  specifications  are  practically  completed  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  intends  to  advertise  for 
bids  within  a  few  days. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Finance  Commission 
thinks  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  and  possibly  a  cause 
of  financial  loss  to  the  city,  to  repeat  its  investigation  of 
the  bids  of  April  24,  1911 ;  and  therefore  it  believes  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  should  be  authorized 
by  Your  Honor  to  advertise  for  bids  on  the  new  specifi- 
cations at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  MAYOR  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  CAUSES  FOR  THE  COLLAPSE 
OF  A  BUILDING  ON  HANOVER  STREET. 

Boston,  November  1,  1911. 
Hon.  John  P.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor: 

Sir,—  On  October  14, 1911,  Your  Honor  requested  the 
Finance  Commission  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
collapse  of  a  building  at  the  corner  of  Hanover  and 
Battery  streets,  Boston,  on  October  10,  1911,  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  three  men,  in  order  that  respon- 
sibility for  the  accident  might  be  determined  and  means 
devised  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  similar  accidents 
hereafter. 

The  cause  of  the  collapse  has  been  investigated  by  the 
engineer  for  the  commission,  Mr,  Guy  C.  Emerson,  and 
his  report,  with  sketches  showing  the  conditions  prior 
to  the  collapse,  is  submitted  herewith. 

The  placing  of  responsibility  upon  all  who  contributed 
to  the  accident  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  as  the 
principal  witness,  Joseph  Adolph,  the  builder,  is  dead, 
having  been  killed  by  the  collapse  of  the  building.  If 
he  were  hving,  his  version  of  the  accident  and  its  causes 
might  show  that  others  shared  with  him  primary  respon- 
sibihty  for  the  accident. 

The  cause  of  the  accident  is  not  in  dispute;  it  was  due 
to  the  attempt  to  support  a  great  weight  by  a  column 
which  rested  on  a  pier  that  had  been  constructed  of 
materials  of  insufficient  strength  and  in  an  unworkman- 
like manner.  It  was  primarily  due  to  the  ignorance  or 
recklessness  of  the  builder,  Joseph  Adolph,  who  had 
charge  of  the  construction.  He  could  have  had  the  pier 
built  in  a  workmanUke  manner  of  good  stone  blocks,  laid 
in  Portland  cement,  for  practically  the  same  cost  as  that 
of  the  faulty  pier. 
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The  owner  of  the  building,  Louis  Weinberg,  is  the 
living  witness  of  his  relations  with  Joseph  Adolph,  the 
builder.  His  contract  with  the  builder  seems  to  have 
provided  for  sufficient  money  to  construct  the  building 
of  proper  materials  and  in  a  proper  manner,  and  it  pro- 
vides that  the  building  shall  be  constructed  in  con- 
formity with  the  building  laws.  He  stated  to  the 
Finance  Commission  that  he  knew  Adolph  was  not  an 
architect,  but  that  he  had  complete  confidence  in  him 
and  never  heard  anything  regarding  his  building  opera- 
tions which  would  cause  him  to  doubt  his  ability.  He 
stated  that  his  confidence  was  so  great  that  he  visited 
the  building  only  two  or  three  times  during  its  construc- 
tion. The  Finance  Commission  has  been  informed  that 
Adolph  was  a  teamster,  or  expressman,  up  to  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  that  he  had  not  had  any  training 
up  to  that  time  which  would  specially  fit  him  for  the 
work  of  building  oi  supervising  the  construction  of 
buildings;  he  has,  however,  been  engaged  in  building 
operations  since  that  time,  generally  in  partnership 
with  a  competent  builder.  Mr.  Adolph  did  not  have 
the  aid  of  an  architect's  supervision  of  the  construction 
as  the  architect  was  employed  only  to  draw  a  plan  which 
would  pass  muster  at  the  Building  Department.  The 
law  does  not  require  the  owner  to  provide  an  architect's 
supervision  and  apparently  Weinberg  believed  it 
unnecessary,  owing  to  his  confidence  in  the  builder.  The 
results  indicate  that  the  builder  was  incompetent  or 
reckless;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  owner 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  builder  would  attempt 
to  construct  the  pier  in  question  in  an  improper  manner, 
and  consequently  the  owner  should  not  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  accident. 

The  building  inspector,  Edwin  H,  Oliver,  stated  to 
the  commission  that  the  pier  was  constructed  on  or 
about  the  15th  of  August,  on  a  day  when  he  did  not 
visit  the  premises.  He  said  that  the  builder  told  him 
that  it  was  built  of  block  stone  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  laid  in  the  wall  extending  back  from  Battery 
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street  and  which  had  been  properly  constructed.  It  is 
known  now  that  this  statement,  if  made,  was  false;  but 
the  inspector  says  that  there  was  a  large  granite  block 
on  the  top  of  the  masonry  which  was  to  support  the 
column,  and  that  he  took  the  builder's  word  that  the 
rest  of  the  masonry  was  of  good  construction.  He  could 
see  only  the  top,  as  the  pier  was  built  in  a  hole  and  earth 
had  been  filled  in  around  the  pier  prior  to  his  visit.  He 
knew  that  this  pier  was  intended  to  support  a  column 
which  would  carry  a  load  of  about  fifty-five  tons,  and 
that  safety  demanded  a  well  constructed  pier  of  good 
materials  to  carry  the  column,  but  he  said  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the  top  of  the  pier  and 
took  the  builder's  word  that  it  was  well  constructed 
throughout.  Excavation,  which  would  have  taken  per- 
haps an  hour  or  two  and  would  have  cost  the  owner  less 
than  $1,  would  have  permitted  the  inspector  to  examine 
the  sides  of  the  pier  and  to  discover  its  weakness,  but  he 
said  that  he  did  not  consider  inspection  necessary. 
Like  the  owner,  he  had  confidence  in  the  builder  and 
confidence  took  the  place  of  thorough  inspection. 

It  now  appears  that  the  granite  block,  which  the 
inspector  saw  on  the  top  of  the  pier,  was  subsequently 
removed,  and  that  it  was  replaced  by  either  four  or 
five  courses  of  brick,  which,  however,  did  not  cover 
the  entire  upper  surface  of  the  pier.  On  the  top  of  the 
pier  there  was  a  cast-iron  plate,  sixteen  inches  square 
and  one  inch  thick,  upon  which  the  column  directly 
rested.  This  brick  pier,  resting  on  the  top  of  the 
masonry  pier,  was  not  as  strong  a  support  for  the 
column  as  the  granite  block  it  replaced  would  have 
been.  If  the  granite  block  had  remained  there  would 
have  been  no  sudden  collapse,  though  the  engineer  of 
the  commission  believes  the  pier  would  have  gradually 
settled  and  would  have  collapsed  ultimately  owing 
to  the  poor  materials  which  were  used  and  to  the  faulty 
manner  of  its  construction.  It  seems  that  the  iron 
column  was  too  long,  and  that  instead  of  cutting  the 
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column  down  to  fit  the  granite  block,  or  chiseling  off 
the  block  to  fit  the  column,  the  block  was  removed, 
and  the  brick  pier,  which  was  not  so  high  as  the  granite 
block,  was  used  instead  as  a  support  for  the  column. 
This  was  done  to  save  time  or  expense,  or  both.  The 
inspector  states  that  the  taking  away  of  the  granite 
block  and  the  substitution  of  the  brick  pier  took  place 
after  the  time  when  he  had  seen  the  granite  block  on 
top  of  the  pier.  He  also  states  that  the  column  was  set 
on  the  pier  in  his  absence.  He  says  that  he  saw  no 
brick  pier,  as  the  plate  was  set  and  smoothed  up  with 
cement;  and  he  did  not  know  that  the  granite  block 
had  been  removed.  So  far  as  the  commission  knows, 
all  these  changes  may  have  taken  place  on  the  same  day. 
He  thinks  the  column  was  set  on  the  27th  of  August. 
His  records  show  that  he  visited  the  premises  on  the 
26th  and  the  28th  of  August,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  a  visit  on  the  27th.  The  column  remained  in  place 
therefore  from  August  27  to  October  10,  the  date  of 
the  collapse,  or  forty-four  days,  but  the  commission 
knows  of  no  apparent  settling  of  the  pier  or  other 
circumstance  which  took  place  in  these  forty-four  days 
which  would  have  given  the  inspector  any  warning 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  building.  During  these  forty- 
four  days  the  weight  of  the  superstructure  resting  on 
the  pier  was  constantly  increasing  as  the  building 
progressed,  and  rainfall  softened  the  earth  around  the 
pier,  thereby  decreasing  its  power  of  resistance. 

The  inspector  is  an  architect  of  twenty-five  years' 
experience  in  connection  with  buildings,  and  seems 
competent.  His  district  is  large  and  his  duties  are  more 
than  one  man  can  perform  efficiently.  His  district 
begins  at  Central  Wharf  on  Atlantic  avenue,  follows  a 
line  through  Milk  street,  to  Washington,  to  School, 
to  Beacon,  to  Joy,  to  Cambridge  street,  to  the  Charles 
river,  and  around  by  the  waterfront  to  Central  Wharf, 
taking  in  all  the  territory  between  these  lines.  He 
states  that  there  were  about  150  buildings  in  process 
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of  construction  in  his  district  at  the  time  the  building 
at  the  corner  of  Hanover  and  Battery  streets  was  being 
erected,  and  that  he  was  expected  to  cover  his  entire 
district  once  a  week  if  ptossible.  This  means  about 
twenty-five  buildings  a  day;  hence,  in  many  cases, 
casual  inspection. 

These  circumstances  go  far  to  relieve  the  inspector 
from  responsibility  for  the  collapse  of  the  building.  He 
cannot  be  blamed  for  his  failure  to  visit  the  building 
on  the  day  when  the  pier  was  built,  or  the  day  when 
the  column  was  set  in  place,  for  he  had  more  than 
enough  work  to  occupy  him  elsewhere.  But  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commission  he  should  have  demanded 
that  an  excavation  be  made  so  that  he  could  examine 
the  sides  of  the  pier.  If  this  had  been  done  the  pier 
could  have  been  rebuilt  and  there  would  have  been 
no  collapse.  The  circumstances  justified  putting  the 
builder  to  the  slight  expense  and  inconvenience  of  the 
excavation.  The  builder  had  deviated  from  the  plan 
filed  at  the  Building  Commissioner's  office  by  provid- 
ing a  single  column  at  the  comer  of  the  building,  instead 
of  two  columns  a  few  feet  apart,  as  shown  on  the  plan. 
The  inspector  knew  that  no  amended  plan  had  been 
filed  and  that  no  permit  for  the  changed  construction 
had  been  granted;  in  other  words,  that  this  part  of  the 
structure  had  been  erected  without  authority  of  law. 
He  knew  also  that  the  plans  which  were  filed  were 
defective,  because  they  failed  to  show  essential  details 
of  construction;  that  no  specifications  were  filed  with 
the  plans;  that  no  architect  had  been  employed  to 
superintend  the  construction,  and  that  the  builder,  a 
former  expressman,  was  not  an  architect,  nor  a  man 
specially  trained  for  the  business  of  erecting  such 
buildings. 

Custom  seems  to  permit  an  inspector  to  use  his 
discretion  in  regard  to  such  omissions  and  corrections, 
but  this  seems  to  have  been  a  case  where  the  inspector 
should  have  been  on  his  guard.  The  insj>ector's  testi- 
mony as  to  the  class  of  builders  of  which  Mr.  Adolph 
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was  a  representative  ahows  that  he  must  have  appre- 
ciated the  need  of  careful  inspection  in  this  district. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Q.  And  is  it  true  that  in  that  section  the  builders  have  to 
be  watched  more  carefully  than  builders  in  other  sections, 
speaking  generally? 

A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  attempting  to  state  the  cause,  you  think  that 
is  the  fact? 

A.  That  is  the  fact.  Those  builders  are  without  the  neces- 
sary training  to  build  those  buildings;  they  are  men  who  have 
been  butchers  —  Mr.  Adolph  himself  was  an  expressman. 

Q.   You  mean  prior  to  going  into  building? 

A.  Prior  to  going  into  building;  woolen  merchants,  real 
estate  men,  men  who  have  absolutely  no  definite  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  building.  They  become  owners  by  payment 
and  builders  at  the  same  time;  they  sublet  several  portions  — 
several  parts  —  of  the  work  and  in  many  cases  you  will  never 
see  them  agun.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  one  on  the  job  to 
whom  the  inspector  can  report  the  defects  or  his  wishes.  He 
will  find  a  brick  mason,  or  a  stone  mason,  or  a  carpenter,  or 
a  plasterer,  each  interested  only  in  that  part  which  concerns 
him.  All  those  buildings  in  that  district  lack  a  general  building 
superintendent. 

Q.   There  was  a  builder,  however,  in  this  case? 

A.   A  builder,  yes. 

Q.   He  didn't  stay  on  the  premises  all  the  time? 

A.  Not  all  the  time,  he  sublet  the  several  parts  of  the 
building. 

Q.  Where  did  he  go,  what  other  buildings  did  be  have? 

A.  I  couldn't  answer  that  question. 

Q.   Did  he  have  other  buildings  to  look  after? 

A.  He  —  well,  I  think  he  —  he  was  interested  in  some 
property  that  was  being  built,  or  is  being  built,  out  to  Roxbury 
Crossing  way.    If  I  may  be  allowed  — 

Q.  Had  he  been  a  carpenter  or  a  mason  himself,  as  far  as 
you  know? 

A.  I  have  been  told  that  he  knew  little  about  brickwork 
or  masonry. 

Q.  He  was  not  an  architect? 

A.  He  was  not. 
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Q.  You  distinguish  that  kind  of  a  man  from  a  man  who  is 
regularly  employed  in  the  occupation  of  a  builder? 

A.   Yes.    The  same  condition  exists  in  the  district  to-day. 

Q.   That  b,  he  is  a  builder  by  chance  or  by  accident? 

A.  By  chance,  by  ownership.  Men  of  that  type  in  that 
district  buy  a  piece  of  land  and  build  —  become  a  builder. 

If,  under  these  circumstances,  the  inspector  was  not 
justified  in  putting  the  builder  to  slight  expense  and 
inconvenience,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  safety 
of  the  structure,  it  may  as  well  be  understood  plainly 
that  hereafter  no  builder  need  trouble  himself  to  file 
amended  plans  or  specifications  and  to  wait  for  permis- 
sion to  construct  in  a  new  way  more  profitable  to  him 
than  the  already  authorized  way,  but  that  he  may 
change  the  plan  of  his  piers  and  foundation  walls  at  will 
and  execute  his  new  plan  with  impunity,  providing  his 
piers  or  walls  look  all  right  on  top  and  their  sides  have 
been  concealed  by  filling  in  around  them  with  earth  or 
other  materials.  If  this  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Building  Department,  the  safety  of  the  public  will 
depend  hereafter  wholly  upon  the  intelligence  and  the 
integrity  of  the  builders,  for  there  will  be  no  practical 
restraint  upon  the  ignorant  or  the  reckless. 

The  commission  believes  that  in  all  cases  involving 
the  foundations  of  buildings,  the  supports  for  columns, 
and  other  parts  of  the  structure  which  involve  the 
safety  of  the  future  tenants  or  the  public,  no  such 
precaution  as  was  omitted  in  the  present  case  should  be 
omitted  hereafter.  This  does  not  mean  that  every 
trifling  change  in  plan  or  construction  should  be  com- 
pelled to  await  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the 
Building  Department  officials,  and  that  all  work  should 
stop  meanwhile,  but  only  that  in  the  essentials  of  safe 
construction  no  reasonable  precaution  be  omitted. 
The  distinction  between  nonessentials  and  essentials 
should  be  clear  to  architects,  builders  and  the  Build- 
ing Department  officials  —  in  short,  to  all  upon  whom 
responsibility  for  human  safety  in  building  construction 
depends. 
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The  officials  of  the  Building  Department  whose  duty 
it  is  to  inspect  plans  are  not  entirely  free  from  blame 
in  this  case.  The  examination  and  the  approval  of  the 
plans  for  this  building  were  entirely  perfunctory. 
The  supervisor  of  plans  states  that  his  assistant 
approved  the  plans  and  that  he  accepted  his  judgment; 
that  afterwards  the  Building  Commissioner  authorized 
the  permit.  The  permit  never  should  have  been  granted. 
The  supervisor  now  says  that  if  he  had  examined  the 
plans  himself  he  would  not  have  approved  them.  The 
plans  are  almost  entirely  barren  of  details  of  construc- 
tion, in  fact,  the  architect  who  drew  them  stated  that 
they  were  simply  sketches.  They  show  that  two  columns 
were  to  be  placed  at  the  corner  of  the  building  between 
the  first  and  second  floors,  but  they  do  not  show  upon 
what  the  columns  are  intended  to  rest.  Presumably 
they  were  to  rest  on  the  foundation  of  the  building,  but 
if  the  plans  were  carried  out  one  of  the  columns  would 
rest  on  nothing,  for  there  is  an  opening  in  the  founda- 
tion wall  directly  under  the  spot  where  the  bottom  of 
this  column  appears  on  the  plan.  Presumably  also  the 
walls  of  the  building  were  to  rest  on  new  foundations, 
as  the  plans  seemed  to  provide  for  a  new  building  and 
the  permit  was  for  a  new  building.  But  in  fact  there 
were  old  foundation  walb  on  three  sides  of  the  building 
and  the  owner  and  the  builder  intended  to  erect  the 
walls  upon  these  old  foundations.  No  specifications 
were  filed  with  the  plans,  though  this  should  be  an  abso- 
lute requirement  in  every  building  such  as  the  one  under 
consideration,  in  which  there  were  to  be  eight  living 
apartments  with  stores  on  the  street  floor.  Here,  as  in 
the  inspection  of  the  building,  confidence  seems  to  have 
been  the  foundation  of  things. 

The  questions  raised  in  Your  Honor's  communication 
to  the  commission,  respecting  the  organization  of  the 
Building  Department,  the  proper  amount  to  be  appro- 
priated, the  licensing  of  builders  and  the  increase  of 
the  revenues  of  the  department  by  the  establishment 
of  fees' for  inspection  of  buildings,  cannot  be  answered 
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without  fxirther  investigation.  The  commission  believes 
such  investigation  should  be  made  and  will  undertake 
it  at  an  early  date.  For  the  present  the  commission 
points  out  that  the  receipts  of  the  department  may  be 
substantially  increased  without  any  change  in  the 
law,  by  means  of  a  regulation  which  can  be  made  by 
the  Building  Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Mayor,  under  the  authority  of  chapter  571  of  the  Acts 
of  1910,  an  act  which  the  Finance  Commission  peti- 
tioned for  and  the  Legislature  enacted.  Section  1  of 
this  act  is  as  follows : 

The  heads  of  the  various  departments  of  the  city  of  Boston 
may  establish,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Mayor,  reason- 
able fees  or  charges  for  the  issuance  of  permits  and  licenses 
by  said  departments;  provided,  however,  that  the  charge  for 
a  permit  to  make  excavations  in  any  street  or  sidewalk  shall 
not  exceed  fifty  cents. 

Under  this  act  a  reasonable  fee  can  be  charged  for 
issuing  and  recording  permits;  and  the  commission 
believes  the  reasonable  cost  of  examining  plans  and 
specifications  as  a  preliminary  to  the  granting  of  the 
permit  may  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  fee. 
The  Building  Department  in  the  year  1910-11  issued 
19,097  permits  of  various  kinds,  and  if  fees  had  been 
established,  graded  according  to  the  service  required,  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  granting  of  the  permit,  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  ten  additional  inspectors  could  have 
been  collected  last  year  without  hardship  to  the  builders. 
The  Street  Department  and  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment have  collected  under  the  terms  of  this  act  since 
May  26,  1910,  when  it  went  into  effect,  $39,167.08; 
the  Wire  Department  has  collected  $2,746.50;  the 
Health  Department,  $725;  making  a  total  of  $42,- 
638.58  for  these  three  departments;  but  no  other  depart- 
ment has  taken  advantage  of  the  act.  In  other  cities, 
such  as  Denver,  Indianapolis  and  Los  Angeles,  enough 
is  received  in  fees  in  the  building  departments  to  make 
them  self-supporting.  (See  Finance  Commission  Re- 
ports, Volume  v.,  pages  28,  29.)  The  service  rendered 
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by  a  building  department  should  not  be  paid  for  wholly 
by  the  taxpayers  generally  but  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  individuals  engaged  in 
building  operations.  There  is  no  excuse  whatever  for 
an  insufficient  number  of  building  inspectors,  If  the 
department  believes  there  should  be  more.  This  act 
affords  a  means  of  increasing  the  receipts  of  the  depart- 
ment; and  it  could  pay  out  of  such  receipts  the  cost 
of  the  permit  division,  thus  allowing  the  employment  of 
additional  inspectors  out  of  the  regular  appropriations.  * 
Conclusions. 

1.  The  builder  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
collapse  of  the  building  at  the  corner  of  Hanover  and 
Battery  streets  on  October  10,  1911. 

2.  The  owner  was  not  responsible  for  the  collapse. 

3.  The  building  inspector  failed  to  make  efficient 
inspection  and  is  therefore  secondarily  responsible, 
though  his  record  of  faithful  service  and  the  fact  that 
he  wBs  given  more  work  than  he  could  do  well  may 
justly  be  urged  in  extenuation. 

4.  The  Building  Department  as  a  whole  was  also 
secondarily  respionsible.  It  permitted  a  system  to 
exist  which  reqmred  the  inspector  to  do  more  than  he 
could  do  properly.  It  allowed  the  inspector  to  exercise 
his  discretion  as  to  permitting  changes  in  construction 
involving  the  safety  of  structures,  without  first  having 
an  amended  plan  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Build- 
ing Commissioner.  Furthermore,  in  this  case  the 
department's  inspection  of  the  plans  was  perfunctory 
and  useless;  and  there  was  no  request  by  the  depart- 
ment for  the  filing  of  specifications.  These  latter 
faults,  however,  while  they  might  have  resulted  in  an 
accident,  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  direct  cause  of  the 
accident  which  occurred,  as  it  was  due  to  the  collapse 
of  a  structure  which  was  a  departure  from  the  plans. 

5.  A  bad  condition  has  grown  up  in  the  building 
practice  in  certain  parts  of  the  city,  whereby  a  class  of 
men,  not  fitted  for  such  work,  undertake  large  opera- 
tions involving  the  safety  of  many  people. 


Recommendations. 

1.  The  building  inspector  should  be  disciphned  for 
his  fault  and  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

2.  The  Building  Department  should  require  proper 
plans  and  specifications  for  all  buildings  of  importance, 
and  no  departures  which  are  substantial  or  which  involve 
the  safety  of  tenants  or  the  public  should  be  allowed 
until  amended  plans  have  been  filed  and  approved  and 
sufficient  opportunity  for  inspection  has  been  afforded. 

3.  The  Building  Department  should  require  all 
plans  to  show  essential  details  of  construction  and  should 
examine  the  premises  before  issuing  a  permit. 

4.  The  Building  Commissioner,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Mayor,  should  prepare  and  establish 
a  schedule  of  fees  for  permits,  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  571  of  the  Acts  of  1910. 

5.  Additional  inspectors  should  then  be  appointed 
if  deemed  necessary  by  the  Building  Commissioner  and 
the  Mayor. 

6.  No  additional  appropriation  for  the  department 
should  be  asked,  for  none  is  needed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 

by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 


Boston,  October  18,  1911. 
Hon.  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman  Finance  Commission: 

Dear  Sir,—  I  submit  herewith  report  of  the  results 
of  my  examination  regarding  the  building  at  the  corner 
of  Hanover  and  Battery  streets,  a  portion  of  which 
collapsed  on  October  10,  causing  the  death  of  three  men. 

The  owner  of  the  building  is  Louis  Weinberg  of  50 
East  Springfield  street,  and  the  contractor  for  the  con- 
struction was  Joseph  Adolph,  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
accident. 
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The  building  occupies  the  space  of  two  older  build- 
ings, one  a  brick  building,  formerly  on  the  corner  of 
Battery  and  Hanover  streets,  and  the  adjoining  wooden 
building  on  Battery  street.  The  foundations  are  very 
largely  the  old  foundations  of  the  corner  building,  a  new 
back  wall  being  erected  for  the  extension  on  Battery 
street.  The  building  was  five  stories  high,  of  second 
class  construction,  and  designed  as  an  apartment  house 
in  the  upper  stories,  with  a  store  on  the  first  floor.  The 
walls  were  12-inch  brickwork.  It  appears  that  the 
original  building  at  the  corner  of  Battery  and  Hanover 
streets  had  a  round  corner,  while  the  present  building 
was  built  with  a  square  corner  above  the  ground  floor. 
This  change  necessitated  additional  foundations  at  the 
corner  for  the  support  of  the  building.  Such  support 
was  furnished  by  a  hollow  cast-iron  column,  7  inches 
in  outside  diameter,  with  walls  1  inch  thick  and  11^ 
feet  in  length,  the  upper  end  having  a  capital  1  foot 
square  cast  as  a  portion  of  the  column.  The  lower 
end  rested  upon  a  cast-iron  plate  16  inches  square  and 
approximately  I  inch  in  thickness,  which,  in  turn, 
rested  upon  a  masonry  pier,  approximately  4  feet  square 
at  the  base,  located  outside  of  the  old  cellar  wall,  con- 
structed of  rubble  stone  masonry  with  a  capping  of  four 
courses  of  brickwork,  upon  which  the  cast-iron  base 
plate  directly  rested.  The  details  of  constructions  are 
shown,  so  far  as  they  could  be  determined  at  the  time 
of  my  examination,  by  the  sketch  herewith  appended. 

The  plans  for  the  building,  as  approved  by  M.  W. 
Fitzsimmons,  Superintendent  of  Plans,  on  file  at  the 
office  of  the  Building  Department,  do  not  show  any 
drawing  of  the  proposed  new  foundation  pier  or  any 
indication  of  the  design  which  it  was  proposed  to  build, 
although  the  second-story  plan  shows  two  5-inch  Lalley 
columns,  the  object  of  which  is  not  clear.  As  regards 
the  design  shown  by  the  actual  construction,  it  appears 
that  a  total  weight  of  about  fifty-two  tons  was  sup- 
ported upon  the  7-inch  column,  as  shown.  This  weight 
would  have  increased  later  to  about  fifty-five  tons,  on 
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account  of  the  live  load  of  forty-seven  pounds  per  square 
foot  allowed  by  the  building  laws  for  such  construction. 
The  foundation  pier  was  not  built  full  size  and  was  not 
symmetrical  as  built,  on  account  of  limited  space  due 
to  old  foundation  walls  which  were  not  removed.  More- 
over, the  pier  was  loaded  eccentrically,  the  base  plate 
being  near  the  easterly  edge  of  the  pier. 

An  analysis  of  the  construction  shows  a  number  of 
defects  which  must  have  contributed  to  the  accident, 
either  in  themselves  or  by  combination  with  other 
defects.  The  cast-iron  column  even  with  the  base  as 
constructed  was  perhaps  of  sufficient  strength  to  have 
supported  the  necessary  load  upon  it  had  it  been  cen- 
trally loaded.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  also  was  eccentri- 
cally loaded,  and  therefore  it  was  probable  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  load  was  concentrated  upon  one 
side  of  the  column  and  upon  a  comparatively  small 
area  of  the  footing  plate.  That  such  was  the  fact  is 
indicated  by  an  examination  of  the  bottom  of  the  column 
and  the  broken  plate.  The  bottom  of  the  column  is 
considerably  rounded  at  one  edge  and  the  broken  plate 
is  also  rounded,-  indicating  a  probabiUty  that  a  con- 
centration of  the  load  took  place  beyond  the  actual 
shearing  strength  of  the  casl^iron  plate.  Another 
reasonable  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  the  breaking  of 
the  base  plate  is  that  the  plate  had  an  uneven  bearing 
on  the  masonry  pier,  which  caused  bending  and  final 
fracture  in  the  plate. 

On  account  of  the  insufficient  thickness  of  the 
plate  and  the  imperfect  construction  of  its  foundation, 
failure  was  sure  to  occur  from  one  or  the  other  of  the 
causes  given,  and  the  particular  cause  of  failure  is  not 
important. 

As  regards  the  masonry  pier,  the  building  laws 
provide  that  for  such  construction  the  mortar  shall  be 
no  poorer  than  one  part  natural  cement,  one  part  lime, 
and  four  parts  sand  (see  Section  15,  cL  e,  chapter  560, 
of  the  Acts  of  1907).  This  mixture  in  itself  is  a  very 
poor  one  and  structures  built  with  such  mortar  should 
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be  allowed  considerable  time  to  thoroughly  harden  before 
the  weight  is  placed  upon  them.  The  mortar  in  which 
the  masonry  of  the  pier  was  laid  was  evidently  no  better 
than  the  quality  allowed  by  law.  It  apparently  con- 
tained natural  cement,  lime  and  a  very  large  proportion 
of  sand.  The  lime  showed  a  streaky  appearance, 
indicating  that  it  was  not  thoroughly  slaked  before 
being  incorporated  in  the  mortar. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  section  of  the 
statute  referred  to  contemplated  the  use  of  such  a  grade 
of  mortar  in  a  structure  buried  in  wet  ground,  as  the 
one  under  discussion  was,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
law  intended  that  such  mortar  should  be  used  in  founda- 
tion walls,  one  face  of  which  at  least  should  be  exposed 
to  the  air.  Natural  cement  in  itself  is  a  material  whose 
use  has  been  abandoned  for  important  structures,  and 
the  addition  of  lime  and  such  a  large  percentage  of  sand 
as  was  used  in  this  case  would  destroy  its  hydraulic 
properties  and  prevent  the  mortar  hardening  in  wet 
ground. 

The  pier  in  question  was  built  during  August  of  the 
present  year  and  the  mortar  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
had  shown  very  Uttle  indication  of  hardening,  as  might 
have  been  expected.  It  was  practically  of  no  value  in 
strengthening  the  masonry. 

The  masonry,  instead  of  being  good  quaUty  of  squared 
stone,  as  contemplated  in  the  building  laws  for  such 
cases,  was  an  extremely  poor  quality  of  rubble  masonry 
without  any  attempt  at  bonding,  so  far  as  could  be 
determined.  It  was  composed  of  broken  pieces  of 
granite,  irregular  pieces  of  bluestone,  and  various 
similar  materials,  including  some  rounded  held  stones. 
The  cap  of  brickwork  was  composed  of  apparently 
good  material,  although  laid  in  the  quality  of  mortar 
already  described,  without  any  attempt  at  bonding, 
so  far  as  could  be  determined.  The  space  in  which 
the  pier  was  built  was  confined  to  a  comer  in  the  old 
foundation  and  the  pier  was  also  eccentrically  loaded, 
the  plate  being  placed  very  near  one  edge,  as  already 
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stated.  The  proposed  use  of  brickwork  as  a  capping 
for  the  pier  was  faulty  design,  and  a  single  piece  of 
dressed  granite  should  have  been  used  in  such  an 
important  position. 

There  was  no  base  to  the  column  beyond  the  cast- 
iron  plate  already  mentioned,  and  the  column  rested 
directly  on  the  plate  with  no  attempt  to  fasten  the 
foot  of  the  column  in  any  way  to  the  pier.  Neither 
was  there  any  bolting  of  the  top  of  the  column  to  the 
steel  beams  supporting  the  superstructure  of  the  build- 
ing, as  required  by  law.  (See  Acts  of  1907,  chapter 
550,  section  27.)  It  appears  that  at  the  time  of  failure 
the  foot  of  the  column  passed  directly  through  the  iron 
plate,  shearing  out  a  portion  of  the-  plate  and  breaking 
it  into  five  pieces,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
sketch.  The  center  portion  of  the  plate  remained 
under  the  column  and  was  found  under  the  bottom 
of  the  column,  which  had  settled  about  4  feet  throu^ 
the  masonry  of  the  pier,  or  through  the  joint  between 
the  pier  and  the  old  foundation.  It  was  not  possible 
to  tell  if  any  movement  had  taken  place  in  the  pier, 
the  pier  being  so  loosely  constructed  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  determine  whether  the  stones  removed 
at  the  time  of  examination  were  portions  of  the  pier 
or  other  loose  stones.  There  was,  however,  evidence 
that  the  old  cellar  wall  had  been  cracked  and  pushed 
in,  but  whether  from  the  accident  or  at  some  other 
time  cannot  be  determined.  It  is  probable  that  the 
column  in  passing  through  the  pier  spread  the  stone- 
work in  the  directions  of  least  resistance.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  any  bond  in  the  stonework,  as 
already  stated,  and  only  one  small  stone  showed  any 
evidence  of  fracture  so  far  as  observed. 

To  summarize : 

1.  The  plans  as  approved  were  incomplete  and 
did  not  show  essential  details  of  construction,  notably 
the  pier  and  column  in  question.  Neither  was  the 
building  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  plans  as 
submitted,  so  far  as  can  be  determined. 
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2.  The  design,  so  far  as  it  could  be  determined 
from  the  construction,  was  faulty,  both  as  regards  the 
column  and  its  supporting  pier. 

3.  The  construction  was  faulty,  both  as  regards 
workmanship  and  materials. 

Conclusions. 

Had  the  pier  been  properly  constructed  of  the  beat 
quality  of  masonry  it  is  probable  that  no  great  settle- 
ment would  have  occurred,  although  the  margin  of 
safety  with  the  column  as  designed  would  have  been 
small.  It  is  clear  that  the  footing  of  the  column  was 
of  defective  design.  The  pier  itself,  due  to  imperfect 
materials  and  equally  imperfect  methods  of  construc- 
tion, was  totally  unable  to  bear  the  weight  placed  upon 
it,  and  the  actual  cause  of  the  failure  may  have  been 
due  either  to  the  poor  design,  as  already  indicated,  or 
to  the  poor  workmanship,  or  to  a  combination  of  the 
two. 

It  is  also  reasonably  certain  that  had  the  column 
been  supported  by  a  heavy  cast-iron  base,  such  as  is 
common  in  such  construction,  of  sufficient  area  to 
properly  distribute  the  load,  even  with  the  defective 
construction  in  the  pier,  there  would  have  been  no 
sudden  Collapse  such  as  did  take  place,  although  a 
gradual  settlement  might  have  been  anticipated. 

A  sketch  showing  a  conventional  design  for  a  base- 
plate to  be  used  with  a  cast-iron  column  under  such 
conditions  as  those  reported  upon  is  herewith  appended. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Guy  C.  Embrbon, 
Consulting  Engineer. 
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Skstch  of  Base  Plate  for  Eioht^inch  CAffr-iRON  Column,  Designed 
TO  Transmit  a  Load  of  60  Tons  to  a  Bbic£  or  Pobti-and  Cement 
Concrete  Foundation  Pier. 
Pier  top  should  be  dressed  level  and,  if  of  brick,  have  a  granite  cap- 
stcne.    Plate  to  be  bedded  in  Portland  cement  mortar. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  MAYOR  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  ADVISABILITY  OF  BUILD- 
ING A  CENTRAL  POWER  AND  HEATING 
PLANT  AT  DEER  ISLAND. 


BoBTON,  November  4,  1611. 
Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor: 

Sir, —  The  Finance  Commission  received  Your  Honor's 
letter,  dated  October  4,  1911,  inclosing  the  report  of 
F.  W.  Dean,  mill  engineer  and  architect,  and  requesting 
the  commission  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  building  a  central  power  and  heating  plant 
at  Deer  Island  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $181,000. 

In  submitting  its  report  the  commission  desires  Your 
Honor  to  know  that  it  has  relied  for  advice  on  the  tech- 
nical points  under  consideration  upon  the  report  of  its 
engineer,  Mr.  Guy  C.  Emerson,  a  copy  of  which  is 
appended  hereto.  Its  conclusions  have  been  formed 
after  a  consideration  of  Mr.  Emerson's  report,  together 
with  the  report  of  Mr.  Dean;  the  reports  of  the  inspec- 
tors of  steam  boilers,  filed  at  the  office  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts District  Police,  and  an  examination  of  the 
plants  at  Deer  Island  by  the  chairman  of  the  commission 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
Mr.  George  A,  0.  Ernst,  in  company  with  the  com- 
mission's engineer,  Mr.  Emerson. 

The  detailed  inspection  made  by  the  boiler  inspectors 
seems  to  indicate  that  all  the  boilers  are  in  excellent 
condition  for  the  service  they  are  required  to  perform, 
and  the  report  of  Mr.  Dean  does  not  indicate  that  any 
such  detailed  examination  as  that  made  by  the  boiler 
inspectors  has  been  made  by  him;  nor  does  he  submit 
any  facts  which  show  that  the  boiler  inspectors'  reports 
are  incorrect. 
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Unless  the  boiler  inspectors'  reports  are  incorrect 
the  danger  from  explosion  would  seem  to  be  remote. 
The  amount  of  pressure  actually  used  at  the  plants  is 
much  less  than  the  amount  allowed  by  the  Boiler 
Inspection  Department.  Thus,  it  appears  from  a 
letter  of  the  Penal  Institutions  Commissioner  to  Mr. 
Emerson,  dated  October  11, 1911,  that  the  boilers  at  the 
power  house  are  allowed  to  carry  125  pounds  pressure 
and  the  ordinary  pressure  carried  is  90  pounds;  the 
boilers  at  the  Women's  Prison  are  allowed  80  pounds, 
and  the  ordinary  pressure  carried  is  60  pounds;  the  hos- 
pital boilers  are  allowed  65  pounds,  and  the  ordinary 
pressure  carried  is  30  pounds,  and  that  boiler  No.  1  at 
the  institution  fire  room  is  allowed  50  pounds,  while  the 
ordinary  pressure  carried  is  40  pounds,  and  boilers  1 
and  2  of  the  same  plant  are  allowed  100  pounds  each, 
while  the  ordinary  pressure  carried  is  40  pounds  for 
each. 

The  examination  of  the  premises  by  the  commission's 
engineer  and  the  two  other  representatives  of  the  com- 
mission does  not  indicate  that  the  fire  risk  from  the 
present  plant  is  excessive,  or  that  it  would  be  greatly 
reduced  by  the  construction  of  a  new  plant.  The 
buildings  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  only  one 
of  the  buildings  which  contains  boilers  is  of  wooden 
construction.  In  all  the  other  buildings  which  contain 
boilers  the  walls  and  the  floors  are  either  brick  or  con- 
crete masonry,  except  the  machine  shop,  which  has 
wooden  floors. 

The  commission  thinks  Mr.  Dean's  estimate  of  an 
annual  saving  of  $5,346  on  maintenance  pay  rolls  and 
coal  is  excessive,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  the  new  plant,  including  interest, 
sinking  fund  and  depreciation  charges,  will  be  much 
more  than  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  existing  plant. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Dean's  estimate  makes  no 
allowance  for  the  value  of  the  existing  plant,  though 
it  should  be  good  for  many  more  years  of  service.  Mr. 
Emerson  has  made  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of 
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maintaining  a  new  plant,  which  it  would  cost  $181,000 
to  install  and  which  would  probably  last  twenty-five 
years.  His  estimate  of  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance, 
including  sinking  fund,  interest  and  depreciation  charges, 
wages  and  coal,  is  f32,763  per  year;  while  his  estimate 
of  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  existing  plant, 
including  wages,  coal  and  depreciation  charges,  is 
$26,893,  an  excess  of  $5,870  per  year  for  the  new  plant, 
or  $146,750  in  the  twenty-five  years  which  the  new 
plant  is  estimated  to  last 

The  commission  believes  that  there  are  many  other 
municipal  improvements  which  are  needed  far  more 
than  the  building  of  a  new  plant  at  Deer  Island  at  the 
present  time  or  in  the  near  future,  and  therefore 
recommends  that  no  action  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  plant  be  taken  at  the  present  time. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 

by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

ChairTnan. 


Boston,  October  30,  1911. 
Hon.  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman  Finance  Commission: 

Dear  Sir, —  I  submit  herewith  the  results  of  my  in- 
vestigation into  the  subject  presented  in  the  letter  of 
His  Honor  the  Mayor,  dated  October  4, 1911,  submitting 
the  report  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Dean,  which  emphasizes  the 
risks  of  fire  at  the  House  of  Correction,  and  recommends 
the  construction  of  a  central  power  and  heating  plant 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $180,000.  The  Mayor  requests 
that  this  commission  investigate  the  proposition  and 
ad\ise  as  to  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from 
it  and  as  to  whether  the  danger  is  so  serious  as  to  render 
necessary  the  outlay  recommended  by  the  engineer. 

I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  report  submitted 
by  Mr.  Dean  and  have  visited  the  premises  at  Deer 
Island.  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  conditions  at 
Deer  Island,  having  spent  over  one  year  there  as  an 
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engineer  connected  with  the  building  of  the  metropolitan 
sewer,  and  more  recently  having  been  Acting  Com- 
missioner of  Penal  Institutions,  in  charge  of  the  institu- 
tions there. 

Mr.  Dean  is  an  engineer  who  has  specialized  in  the 
designing  of  mills  and  power  plants,  and  he  has  invented 
an  upright,  internally-fired  steam  boiler  which  bears  his 
name.  It  is  with  great  hesitation  therefore  that  I  am 
inclined  to  disagree  with  some  of  Mr.  Dean's  recom- 
mendations, especially  those  which  call  attention  to 
the  dangerous  condition  of  the  boilers,  the  statements 
which  seem  to  have  especially  disturbed  His  Honor  the 
Mayor, 

Some  portions  of  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Dean  seem 
to  me  to  be  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  give  a  clear  basis 
for  impartial  judgment.  On  account  of  lack  of  limiting 
statements  the  inference  can  properly  be  drawn  that 
the  present  steam  plant  at  Deer  Island  is  in  a  serious 
and  dangerous  condition.  A  statement  is  made  without 
qualification  on  page  2  of  the  report  that  "the  boilers 
are  unsafe  on  account  of  lap  joints";  and  again,  that 
"it  is  only  boilers  with  lap  joints  that  explode";  and 
again,  on  page  3,  "as  they  (the  boilers)  have  butt  joints 
they  are  safe." 

These  unqualified  statements  give  the  impression  that 
on  the  one  hand  all  lap  joint  boilers  under  any  conditions 
of  use  are  unsafe,  and  that  all  boilers  with  butt  joints 
are  safe  under  any  and  all  conditions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  either  type  of  boiler  may  be  either  safe  or  unsafe, 
according  to  its  physical  condition  and  the  character 
of  its  service.  It  is  probably  a,  fact,  however,  that  the 
greater  percentage  of  boiler  accidents  occur  to  the  lap 
joint  boilers  and  the  construction  of  the  lap  joint  type  is 
not  in  favor  with  the  authorities.  The  different  forms 
of  construction  involved  are  as  follows: 

Lap  joints,  so  called,  are  those  in  which  the  edges  of 
the  metal  plates  composing  the  boiler  shell  are  lapped 
over  one  another  and  fastened  together  by  rivets  pass- 
ing through  both  plates.     In  butt  joints,  on  the  other 


hand,  the  edges  of  the  plates  are  brought  together  with 
their  surfaces  flush  with  each  other  and  the  connection 
is  made  by  straps  of  boiler  plate  of  suitable  dimensions  ■ 
placed  on  each  side,  the  rivets  being  driven  completely 
through  both  the  straps  and  the  shell  plates.  Butt  joints 
furnish  the  stronger  form  of  construction  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  strains  in  the  metal  plates  are  equal 
in  all  parts  of  the  metal  and  directly  in  the  line  of  the 
plates.  The  rivets  also,  being  supported  at  both  ends, 
are  in  so-called  double  shear  and  have  nearly  twice  the 
resisting  power  of  the  same  size  rivets  in  single  shear, 
as  in  lap  joints.  Lap  joints  have  also  a  serious  weakness 
on  account  of  a  bending  at  the  joints  under  pressure,  due 
to  the  necessary  deviation  from  a  true  circle  of  the  riveted 
portion.  With  the  lap  joints  the  flat  sections  where  the 
joint  is  riveted  tend  to  take  a  circular  form  under  the 
internal  pressure  from  steam  and  return  to  the  flat  con- 
dition when  the  pressure  is  released.  Such  construction 
for  longitudinal  joints  is  therefore  prohibited  by  the 
Massachusetts  laws  for  boilers  over  54  inches  in  diameter. 
Nevertheless,  under  low  pressure,  with  small  variations 
of  pressure,  lap  joints  are  safe  for  all  practical  purposes 
and  are  in  general  use. 

There  may  be,  however,  conditions  where  butt  joints 
are  unsafe.  No  radical  and  unqualified  statement 
should  be  made  without  taking  into  consideration  all 
linniting  conditions  and  treating  each  case  independ- 
ently on  its  merits.  The  reports  of  the  District  Police, 
Boiler  Inspection  Department,  copies  of  which  are 
hereto  appended,  do  not  show  any  cause  for  alarm  as 
regards  the  conditions  of  the  boilers  at  the  House  of 
Correction.  All  boilers  seem  to  be  well  within  the 
limits  established  as  safe  for  the  duties  which  they  per- 
form, and  in  addition  to  the  ample  margin  of  safety 
allowed  by  the  boiler  inspectors  there  is  still  an  addi- 
tional margin  of  safety  from  the  fact  that  the  boilers 
are  not  worked  too  near  the  pressure  allowed,  as  shown 
by  the  letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  Penal  Institutions, 
a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  appended. 
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It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  modern  practice  in  the 
construction  of  large  institutions  with  collections  of 
buildings  is  to  build  a  separate  plant  for  furnishing 
power,  heat  and  light  to  the  various  buildings  in  the 
group.  Economy  of  land  and  interior  space  is  thereby 
obtained,  as  well  as  an  economy  and  increased  effici- 
ency of  operation  and  in  some  cases  a  reduction  of  the 
fire  hazard.  Recent  near-by  examples  are  the  Art 
Museum  and  the  collection  of  buildings  comprising 
Harvard  Medical  School.  It  has  also  been  for  a  long 
period  the  practice  in  mill  construction  to  place  the 
boiler  house  in  a  location  separate  from  the  main  struc- 
ture, on  account  of  the  lessened  fire  risk. 

If  the  Deer  Island  institutions  were  to  be  entirely 
reconstructed  there  would  be  little  doubt  about  the 
advisability  of  a  central  power  plant,  but  this  idea  has 
already  been  carried  out  there  to  a  certain  extent,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  boilers  carrying  the  higher 
pressure  are  already  in  an  independent  building  separate 
from  the  main  institutions,  and  the  boilers  located  in 
the  fire  rooms  connected  with  the  various  institution 
buildings  are  those  used  for  power,  under  compara- 
tively low  pressures,  and  those  which  are  operated  for 
heating  purposes  only  during  a  portion  of  the  year. 

The  fire  rooms  connected  with  the  various  institu- 
tion buildings,  with  one  exception,  are  fireproof  struc- 
tures, except  the  roofs,  and  practically  separate  from  the 
main  buildings.  The  exception  noted  is  the  hospital 
building,  the  boiler  being  in  the  basement  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  building.  The  hospital  building  is  a  one- 
story,  wooden  structure,  built  with  a  large  number  of 
wings  and  covering  a  large  area  of  ground.  There  is 
no  doubt  some  fire  hazard  in  connection  with  this  build- 
ing, but  as  the  boilers  are  operated  at  a  low  pressure, 
and  for  a  portion  of  the  year  only,  the  risk  is  small  and 
the  actual  danger  to  life  is  small,  due  to  the  peculiar 
design  of  the  structure  which  allows  easy  means  of 
escape  for  the  inmates  and  also  ease  in  fighting  the  fire. 
All  of  the  other  buildings  which  have  boilers  connected 
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are  of  brick  and  more  or  less  fireproof  in  their  construc- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  if  the  entire  inflammable 
portion  of  their  respective  fire  rooms  were  burned  little 
damage  would  be  done  to  the  main  building. 

It  should  also  be  considered  that  a  central  plant  has 
disadvantages,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  an  accident 
or  fire  may  disable  the  entire  plant  and  stop  all  opera- 
tions, whereas  only  a  small  portion  would  in  any  reason- 
able probability  be  out  of  commission  at  any  time  under 
the  present  system.  The  problem  of  so  designing  a 
plant  that  the  steam  can  be  used  from  the  same  boilers 
at  the  different  pressures  necessary  for  power  and  for 
heating  purposes  is  a  considerable  one,  and  with  the 
best  design  some  hazards  are  introduced  and,  on  account 
of  such  possible  complications,  I  doubt  that  firemen,  or 
employees  with  similar  duties,  could  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with  at  the  different  buildings,  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Dean.  It  therefore  seems  to  me  probable  that  his 
estimated  saving  in  the  labor  there  would  prove  to  be 
excessive  under  actual  working  conditions.  On  account 
of  the  absence  of  plans  and  the  general  nature  of  Mr. 
Dean's  report  no  exact  analysis  or  criticism  of  his  report 
is  possible,  but  the  estimated  cost  of  a  new  plant  fui^ 
nished  by  Mr.  Dean  seems  reasonable  and,  although 
in  my  opinion  somewhat  low  for  general  conditions, 
might  be  ample  for  the  purpose  at  Deer  Island,  where 
prison  labor  can  be  utilized  to  a  considerable  extent, 
especially  in  the  digging  for  the  foundations  and  in  the 
construction  of  the  transmission  conduits.  The  changes 
which  I  would  suggest  regarding  his  estimate,  moreover, 
would  cheapen  the  cost  of  construction.  These  sugges- 
tions may  not  be  important  at  the  present  time,  but 
some  of  them  may  be  noted,  as  follows: 

The  recommendation  of  Mr.  Dean  that  none  of  the 
old  material  be  used  in  the  new  plant  seems  of  doubtful 
advisability.  Some  of  the  boilers  in  the  old  plant  are 
comparatively  new  and  it  seems  as  if  they  might  well 
be  utilized.  Mr.  Dean  proposes  two  new  75-kilowatt 
generators,  although  the  city  already  has  in  operation 
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two  generators  of  exactly  the  same  size,  with  engine 
connected,  which  should  be  continued  in  use  if  in  good 
condition.  The  installation  of  a  small  engine  with  a 
25-kilowatt  generator  to  run  during  the  mid-day  period 
at  a  cost  of  $11,930  seems  to  be  of  doubtful  advisabiUty, 
and  the  probability  is  that  the  fixed  charges  would  be 
very  large  for  the  benefit  derived. 

The  brickwork  problem  at  Deer  Island  is,  in  my 
opinion,  not  as  serious  as  Mr.  Dean  anticipates.  At  one 
time  I  had  supervision  of  the  construction  of  more . 
than  2,000  cubic  yards  of  brickwork  at  Deer  Island, 
the  larger  part  of  which  was  done  by  prison  labor, 
and  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  ample  prison  labor  could 
be  obtained  to  build  the  very  small  amount  of  brickwork 
required  for  boiler  foundations,  if  it  were  considered 
desirable  to  employ  such  labor. 

As  regards  the  type  of  boiler  favored  by  Mr.  Dean, 
some  of  his  statements  regarding  the  advantages  of 
upright  boilers  are  open  to  discussion,  to  say  the  least, 
and  others  do  not  seem  essential  as  regards  the  proposed 
plant ;  and  it  is  no  discredit  to  Mr.  Dean  to  say  that  he 
has  the  reputation  of  being  somewhat  prejudiced  towards 
the  type  of  boiler  which  he  recommends,  a  very  efficient 
model  of  which  he  has  developed. 

The  proposition  to  furnish  compressed  air  to  the  stone- 
cutting  plant  at  Deer  Island  opens  up  another  question 
than  that  of  the  decrease  in  cost  of  manufacturing 
the  cut  stone  and  the  increase  in  output.  The  purpose 
of  the  stone  yard  at  Deer  Island  is  understood  to  be 
not  for  a  successful  manufacturing  plant,  but  to  furnish 
hard  labor  to  the  more  hardened  criminals  there  confined, 
and  the  need  seems  to  be  to  furnish  such  labor  rather 
than  to  ease  the  manual  labor  performed  in  the  various 
operations.  The  production  of  a  large  amount  of  cut 
stone  seems  to  be  a  minor  consideration,  and  it  seems 
to  me  very  doubtful  whether  the  installation  of  labor 
saving  machinery  would  be  advisable. 
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As  regards  the  conclusions  by  Mr.  Dean  on  page  7 
of  his  report : 

1.  I  differ  from  him  in  the  statement  that  the  boilers  are 
of  too  old  and  dangerous  construction,  or  that  the  lives  of  the 
inmates  of  the  buildings,  or  the  buildings  themselves,  are  in 
any  special  danger. 

2.  In  my  opinion  the  statement  that  the  fire  risk  from  the' 
boilers  is  great  is  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration  and,  although 
there  may  be  some  risk,  it  is  not  greater  than  it  has  been  during 
the  existence  of  the  institution,  and  the  later  structures  are 
practically  fireproof. 

3.  As  to  the  correctness  of  his  third  conclusion,  that  a 
substantial  saving  in  the  amount  of  coal  used  can  be  made  by  a 
new  plant,  I  have  doubts  and  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  loss  of  beat  by  radiation  from  the  type  of  boiler  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dean,  combined  with  the  loss  in  the  long  transmission 
lines  necessary,  would  in  a  considerable  measure  offset  any 
economies  in  the  amount  of  fuel. 

4.  I  agree  with  bis  fourth  statement,  that  a  substantial 
theoretical  saving  can  be  made  in  latior  costs,  although  I  think 
the  estimate  is  excessive. 

5.  I  also  agree  with  his  fifth  statement  that  better 
care  can  be  taken  of  steam  pipes  and  electric  wires  in  an 
underground  passage,  a  matter,  however,  of  comparatively  small 
importance. 

On  the  whole,  in  my  opinion,  the  commisaion  can 
safely  assure  His  Honor  that  the  danger  at  Deer  Island 
is  not  so  serious  as  to  render  the  construction  of  a  central 
plant  for  light,  heat  and  power  necessary  at  present. 
In  my  opinion  it  would  be  impossible,  even  if  the  most 
rigid  economy  were  observed  as  to  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  a  new  plant,  to  reduce  the  annual  expenses, 
including  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges,  to  so  low  a 
figure  as  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  present  plant. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  with  a  new  plant  the  fire  risk 
would  be  slightly  decreased  and  additional  accommoda- 
tions would  be  secured  in  some  of  the  buildings  already  . 
erected.     It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  such  in- 
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at  the  present  time. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  prepare  a  reliable  estimate 
for  comparison  of  the  probable  cost  of  a  new  plant  with 
the  cost  of  the  present  plant,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
detailed  figures  of  the  cost  of  operation  and  repairs  of 
the  present  plant  are  not  readily  available,  and  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  plant  at  Deer  Island  is 
peculiar  in  that  its  duties  are  very  light  compared  with 
those  of  similar  plants  in  other  localities,  much  of  the 
apparatus  being  used  only  for  a  portion  of  the  year. 
Therefore  the  standard  figures  of  depreciation  usually 
applied  to  such  plants  must  be  reduced  to  suit  Deer 
Island  conditions.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  an  average 
sum  of  $3,500  yearly  would  be  ample  to  pay  for  all 
necessary  renewals  and  repairs  at  the  Deer  Island  plant 
for  an  indefinite  term  of  years.  It  appears  that  the  cost 
of  depreciation,  repairs  and  renewals  on  a  new  plant 
might  amount  to  approximately  I3  per  cent,  of  the 
first  cost.  Assuming  a  basis  of  twenty-five  years  for 
the  sinking  fund  charges  on  a  new  plant,  an  estimate 
prepared  from  the  above  figures,  combined  with  the 
figures  given  by  Mr.  Dean  in  his  report,  shows  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 

New  Plant. 
Cost  $181,000. 

Sinidag  fund  at  3  per  cent,  compounded  semi- 
wmualiy S4,804  00 

Interest  at  4  per  cent 7,240  00 

E«paitB  and  depreciation  H  per  cent,  (esti- 
mated)         2,715  00 

Wages  (Mr.  Dean's  report) 5,217  00 

Coal  (Mr.  Dean's  report)      ......        12,787  00 

Total  yearly  chains *32,763  00 

Carried  foTvttrd S32,763  00 
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Brought  forward 132,763  00 

Present  Plant. 

Wages  (Mr.  Dean's  report)  ....       S8,863  00 

Coal  (Mr.  Dean's  report) 14,530  00 

Repairs,  renewak  and  depreciation  (estimated) .         3,500  00 

Total  yearly  charges 26,893  00 

Balance  in  favor  of  present  plant  per  year  ....       $5,870  00 

Total  saving  for  25  years 8146,750  00 

It  will  of  course  be  understood   that  the  existing 
plant  has  been  entirely  paid  for  and  therefore  no  interest 
or  sinking  fund  charges  need  be  considered. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Gut  C.  Emerson, 
Consulting  Engineer, 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  CITY  COUNCIL 
IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMPARATIVE 
COST  TO  THE  CITY  OF  THE  TWO  LOW- 
EST BIDDERS  FOR  THE  CONTRACT  FOR 
THE  DISPOSAL  OF  CITY  REFUSE. 


Boston,  December  27,  1911. 
To  the  Honorable  the  City  Council: 

Gentlemen, —  On  December  13,  1911,  you  requested 
the  Finance  Commission  to  employ  an  accountant  to 
estimate  the  comparative  cost  to  the  city  under  the 
bids  of  the  lowest  and  next  lowest  bidders  in  the  com- 
petition for  the  proposed  ten  years'  contract  for  the 
disposal  of  city  waste.  The  commission  has  employed 
an  accountsint  and  submits  his  report  herewith. 

The  commission  assumes  that  the  City  Council 
desired  the  aid  of  an  accountant  in  determining  how 
much  weight,  if  any,  should  be  given  to  the  claims  and 
promises  of  the  second  lowest  bidder,  and  the  counter 
claims  and  promises  of  the  lowest  bidder;  in  other 
words,  in  determining  whether  upon  any  reasonable 
view  of  the  known  facts  either  alone  or  in  connection 
with  the  various  statements  of  the  opposing  bidders, 
the  City  Council  would  be  justified  in  declining  to 
approve  the  award  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  to  the  Boston  Development  and  Sanitary  Com- 
pany, whose  bid  was  $1,432,000,  as  against  the  bid  for 
$1,443,738  of  the  Boston  Disposal  Company,  its  nearest 
competitor. 

In  its  desire  to  aid  the  City  Council  the  commission 
endeavored  to  procure  all  the  information  available 
on  the  subject,  and  for  this  purpose  held  several  hearings, 
which  were  attended  by  the  counsel  and  representatives 
of  the  respective  bidders,  namely,  the  Boston  Develop- 
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ment  and  Sanitary  Company  and  the  Boston  Disposal 
Company.  As  a  result  of  these  hearings  the  commis* 
sion  has  found  that  the  only  facts  upon  which  the  City 
Council  can  depend  are  these: 

1.  That  the  city  would  save  in  direct  payments  to 
the  contractor  $11,738  if  the  Boston  Development 
and  Sanitary  Company  should  receive  the  contract. 

2.  That  the  city  would  also  own  the  buildings  and 
wharf  to  be  erected  by  the  Boston  Development  and 
Sanitary  Company  on  Spectacle  Island  and  have  the 
benefit  of  the  dredging  of  the  channel  by  that  company. 

3.  That  the  city  would  obtain  some  additional 
advantage  in  the  saving  of  iiiterest  by  contracting  with 
the  Boston  Development  and  Sanitary  Company,  as  the 
city's  payments  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  contract 
would  be  considerably  less  than  the  payments  to  the 
Boston  Disposal  Company  in  the  corresponding  years. 

That  as  an  offset  to  these  advantages  to  the  city 
resulting  from  the  giving  of  the  contract  to  the  Boston 
Development  and  Sanitary  Company  the  city  would : 

4.  Lose  the  interest  for  ten  years  on  the  amount  paid 
for  the  necessary  three  acres  of  land. 

5.  Lose  the  taxes  on  said  three  acres  of  land. 

All  of  the  five  factors  thus  enumerated  have  been 
adopted  by  the  accountant  as  bases  of  estimate,  but 
the  correctness  of  the  amounts  allowed  for  items  herein 
jiumbered  2,  4  and  5  will  probably  be  disputed  by  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  companies.  Thus,  the  value  of 
the  structures  on  Spectacle  Island  that  would  belong 
to  the  city  at  the  end  of  the  contract  with  the  Boston  ■ 
Development  and  Sanitary  Company  is  set  down  as 
little  or  nothing  by  the  counsel  for  the  Boston  Disposal 
Company.  The  engineer  for  the  Finance  Commission," 
Mr,  Guy  C.  Emerson,  estimates  however  that  their 
value  to  the  city  as  a  refuse  disposal  plant  would  be  not 
less  than  $75,000  at  that  time,  and  the  accountant  was 
instructed  to  use  that  figure.  Likewise,  conflicting 
claims  were  made  as  to  the  amount  the  city  would  have 
to  pay  for  the  three  acres  of  land  and  the  amount  it 
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would  lose  as  interest  and  taxes  thereon.  The  commis- 
sion believed  the  minimum  cost  would  be  $10,000  and 
the  possible  maximum  S50,000,  and  instructed  the 
accountant  to  figure  it  on  three  bases,  namely,  $10,000, 
$30,000  and  $50,000.  The  loss  of  taxes  on  the  land  was 
figured  on  the  basis  of  the  present  assessed  value  as  being 
the  most  practical  method. 

Nothing  was  allowed  for  the  value  to  the  city  of  the 
control  of  the  situation  ten  years  hence,  through  its 
ownership  of  the  buildings  and  land,  as  such  value  is 
incapable  of  present  estimate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
commission  also  excluded,  as  incapable  of  present 
estimate,  the  value  to  the  city  of  the  lower  scale  of 
'  payments  to  the  Boston  Disposal  Company  at  the  end 
of  the  contract  which,  it  was  argued,  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  city  in  bargaining  for  a  renewal  of  the 
contract  ten  years  hence.  Various  other  considerations 
which  were  urged  before  the  commission  seemed  too 
vague  and  conjectural  to  form  the  basis  of  a  financial 
estimate,  and  hence  were  likewise  excluded. 

The  accountant  was  instructed  by  the  commission 
to  accept  the  statements  of  the  counsel  for  each  com- 
pany as  to  the  relative  gains  and  losses  to  the  city  in  the 
taxable  value  of  the  buildings  and  equipment  which  each 
company  said  it  would  provide  if  it  received  the  con- 
tract. The  commission  believes,  however,  that  these 
statements,  though  apparently  made  in  good  faith, 
cannot  be  relied  upon  by  the  city  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  Because  neither  company  can  be  compelled  by 
the  city  to  provide  buildings  and  equipment  costing 
more  than  is  necessary  to  provide  adequate  means  of 
performing  the  work  under  the  contract, 

2.  Because  the  depreciation  on  such  property  cannot 
be  estimated  accurately  in  advance. 

3.  Because  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  what  value  the 
assessors  would  fix  as  a  basis  of  taxation. 

Notwithstanding  this  uncertainty  the  amounts  stated 
by  the  counsel  for  each  company  were  taken  by  the 
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accountant  in  every  instance  except  one,  namely,  the 
amount  which  it  is  said  the  city  would  lose  in  taxes  on 
the  building  that  is  now  used  on  Spectacle  Island  for 
garbage  reduction  and  which,  it  is  said,  would  be  aban- 
doned or  converted  to  a  less  profitable  use  if  the  city's 
garbage  should  be  treated  elsewhere.  This  building  is 
now  taxed  on  $50,000,  and  the  commission  beUeved  that 
its  depreciation  would  probably  not  exceed  50  per  cent. 
Accordingly  the  accountant  was  instructed  to  figure 
a  loss  of  taxes  on  S25,000. 

On  the  most  favorable  assumption  to  the  Boston 
Disposal  Company,  namely,  that  the  city  would  have 
to  pay  $50,000  for  the  land  furnished  to  the  Boston 
Development  and  Sanitary  Company,  the  city  would 
appear  to  be  a  gainer  by  $57,186.69  if  it  made  the  con- 
tract with  the  latter  company.  The  city  would  also 
have  the  additional  advantage  of  beyig  able  to  control 
the  situation  ten  years  hence  through  its  ownership  of  a 
plant  upon  its  own  land,  an  advantage  which  cannot 
now  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  which 
unquestionably  would  be  great. 

The  commission  believes  that  the  question  involved 
in  this  case  is  a  simple  one  and  that  it  should  not  be 
made  complicated  by  a  consideration  of  such  specula- 
tive elements  as  the  cost  of  land  to  the  city,  interest 
and  taxes  thereon,  or  the  possible  loss  to  the  city  of 
taxes  on  the  more  costly  plant  which  the  second  lowest 
bidder  states  it  would  provide  if  it  should  receive  the 
contract.  There  was  no  notice  to  the  bidders  in  the 
invitation  for  bids  or  the  contract  and  specifications 
that  such  elements  would  be  considered.  The  city, 
without  any  qualification  whatever,  offered  to  furnish 
land  to  any  bidder  who  preferred  to  erect  his  plant 
thereon,  and  it  did  so  because  it  was  felt  that  the 
advantage  it  would  receive  through  ownership  of  the 
land  would  compensate  it  for  the  price  it  would  pay 
for  the  land  and  the  taxes  thereon  which  it  would  lose 
through  its  ownership.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest 
warrant  in  the  notice  to   bidders  or  the  contract  and 
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specifications  that  the  city  would  attempt  to  add  to  the 
lowest  bid  the  amount  which  a  higher  bidder  estimated 
as  the  loss  to  the  city  in  taxes  on  the  promised  excess 
of  the  taxable  value  of  the  higher  bidder's  plant  over 
that  of  the  lower  bidder. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  has  made  what 
seems  to  the  Finance  Commission  a  proper  decision  in 
the  case,  and  it  should  be  upheld;  but  if  the  City  Coun- 
cil views  the  case  in  the  light  of  the  elements  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  accountant's  estimates,  the  result  will 
also  be  favorable  to  the  Boston  Development  and  Sani- 
tary Company. 

The  commission  recommends  that  the  City  Council 
approve  the  award  of  the  contract  to  the  Boston  Develop- 
ment and  Sanitary  Company. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
"    The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 

Boston,  December  26,  1911. 
Hon.  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman  Boston  Finance  Commission: 

Dear  Sir, —  In  accordance  with  your  request  we  have 
examined  the  two  contracts  which  are  now  under  con- 
sideration for  the  disposal  of  garbage  for  the  City  of 
Boston  and,  bewaring  in  mind  the  various  factors  which 
may  enter  therein,  would  submit  the  following  report: 

In  our  comparison  of  the  cost  to  the  city  of  the  garbage 
contract  under  the  bids  of  the  Boston  Development 
and  Sanitary  Company  and  the  Boston  Disposal  Com- 
pany we  have  adopted  the  following  method  of  com- 
putation: 

1.  Against  each  company  is  charged  the  annual  pay- 
ments by  the  city  under  the  contract  and  various  other 
amounts  on  account  of  taxes  or  interest. 

2.  On  the  excess  of  the  total  amounts  thus  charged 
in  each  year  against  one  company  as  compared  with  the 
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othter  company,  interest  will  be  computed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  contract  period  of  ten  years  and  such 
interest  will  be  charged  to  the  company  against  which 
such  excess  lies. 

3.  The  total  of  said  excess  amounts  with  interest 
will  be  computed  and  a  balance  struck  between  the  two 
companies  as  of  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  contract. 

4.  An  allowance  will  be  made  for  the  value  to  the 
city  of  the  buildings  and  other  structiu-es  which  will  be 
left  at  Spectacle  Island  by  the  Boston  Development 
and  Sanitary  Company  at  the  termination  of  the  con- 
tract period. 

To  determine  the  amounts  to  be  chained  against  each 
company  annually  the  following  factors  have  been  used : 

Boston  Development  and  Sanitary  Company. 

1.  The  amount  paid  by  the  city  each  year  as  per 
contract. 

2.  Interest  for  ten  years  on  the  cost  of  land  to  be 
furnished  by  the  city  as  a  site  for  the  contractor's  plant, 
said  interest  to  be  computed  upon  three  different  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  the  land,  namely,  $10,000,  $30,000 
and  $50,000. 

3.  Loss  of  taxes  on  said  land  through  city's  owner- 
ship. Taxes  estimated  on  three  acres  at  present  assessed 
value  of  seven  cents  per  square  foot,  or  $9,147.50. 

4.  Loss  of  taxes  on  machinery  in  existing  garbage 
plant  on  Spectacle  Island  which  the  Boston  Disposal 
Company  states  will  be  abandoned  or  removed  If  it 
does  not  receive  the  contract;  said  machinery  now 
assessed  on  $15,000. 

5.  Loss  of  taxes  on  $20,000  worth  of  additional 
machinery  which  the  Boston  Disposal  Company  states 
it  will  install  in  the  existing  plant  at  Spectacle  Island 
if  it  receives  the  contract. 

6.  Loss  of  taxes  on  $25,000  due  to  depreciation  of 
the  buildings  now  used  on  Spectacle  Island  for  the 
reduction  of  garbage,  in  the  event  of  the  Boston  Disposal 
Company's  failure  to  procure  the  contract  and  the  con- 
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sequent  disuse  of  said  buildings  for  garbage  reduction; 
said  buildings  now  taxed  on  850,000;  estimated  deprecia- 
tion, $25,000;  loss  of  taxable  value,  825,000. 

7.  Loss  of  taxes  on  the  plant  and  equipment  which 
the  Boston  Disposal  Company  states  it  will  install  at 
East  Boston  if  it  receives  the  contract;  estimated  cost, 
$500,000. 

Boston  Diapoaal  Company. 

1.  Amount  paid  by  the  city  each  year  as  per  contract. 

2.  Loss  of  taxes  on  machinery,  estimated  to  cost 
$160,000,  which  the  Boston  Development  and  Sanitary 
Company  states  it  will  install  at  Spectacle  Island  if 
it  receives  the  contract. 

3.  Loss  of  taxes  on  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $300,000, 
which  the  Boston  Development  and  Sanitary  Company 
states  it  will  erect  on  the  mainland  within  the  limits  of 
the  City  of  Boston  and  maintain  for  the  purpose  of 
utilizing  bottles,  cans  and  paper. 

All  interest  will  be  computed  at  3.74  per  cent,  per 
annum  and  will  be  at  simple  interest;  taxes  will  be  com- 
puted at  $16.50  per  thousand. 

Computations  as  herein  outlined  are  presented  in 
detail  in  the  tables  hereto  attached.  From  these  tables 
you  will  see  that  on  each  estimate  of  the  cost  of  land  to 
be  furnished  by  the  city,  as  the  basis  of  computation, 
the  final  result  is  in  favor  of  the  Boston  Development  and 
Sanitary  Company. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edwin  S.  Morse  &  Company, 
Public  Accountanta, 

by  EnwiN  S.  Morse. 


Index  to  Tables. 
Tablet. —  Computations  for  each  year,   with  sum- 
mary, on  the  basis  of  $10,000  as  estimated  cost  of  land 
to  be  taken  by  the  city. 
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Table  2. —  Computations  for  each  year,  with  sum- 
mary, on  the  basis  of  $30,000  as  estimated  cost  of  land 
to  be  taken  by  the  city. 

Table  3. —  Computations  for  each  year,  with  sum- 
mary, on  the  basis  of  S60,000  as  estimated  cost  of  land 
to  be  taken  by  the  city. 
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TABLE  a.—  Condtided. 
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Index  to  Tables  4,  5  and  6. 

We  also  present  the  matter  in  another  form  by  first 
crediting  to  the  Boston  Development  and  Sanitary 
Company  the  flat  difference  in  its  favor  in  the  contract 
price,  $11,738,  and  from  that  point  crediting  each 
company  with  the  various  amounts  in  its  favor  for  the 
entire  contract  period,  using  the  same  number,  except 
No.  1,  for  each  item  as  in  the  first  three  tables: 

Table  4- —  On  the  basis  of  110,000  as  estimated  cost 
of  land. 

Table  6. —  On  the  basis  of  $30,000  as  estimated  cost 
of  land. 

Table  6. —  On  the  basis  of  $50,000  as  estimated  cost 
of  land. 

Under  this  form  of  computation  the  final  result  is 
the  same  on  each  basis  as  shown  in  Tables  1,  2  and  3. 
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COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  MAYOR  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  LAND  COURT. 


Boston,  January  3,  1BI2. 

Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgebald,  Mayor: 

Sir,— On  October  4,  1911,  Your  Honor  called  the 
attention  of  the  Finance  Commission  to  the  unequal 
burden  imposed  upon  the  city  by  the  existing  law  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Land  Court,  and  asked  the  com- 
mission to  consider  whether  a  protest  made  to  the 
Legislature  at  the  coming  session  against  the  imposition 
of  this  burden  would  be  equitable  in  substance  and 
would  have  any  prospect  of  effecting  redress. 

A  tabulation  made  for  the  commission  of  the  new 
cases  entered  in  the  Land  Court  for  the  year  beginning 
November  1,  1910,  and  ending  November  1,  1911, 
shows  a  total  of  536  cases,  of  which  158  affected  land  in 
Suffolk  County  and  378  affected  land  in  other  parts 
of  the  state;  that  is,  not  quite  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
arose  in  Suffolk  County  and  somewhat  more  than 
70  per  cent,  arose  outside  Suffolk  County. 

The  Land  Court  has  jurisdiction  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  and  has  its  headquarters  in  Boston. 
It  has  a  three-fold  character. 

1.  It  is  a  state  court  receiving  petitions  as  to  cases 
which  affect  the  title  to  land  in  all  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.' 

2.  It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  local  court  for  Suffolk 
County,  disposing  in  Boston  of  all  eases  brought  in  the 
Land  Court,  whether  contested  or  uncontested,  affecting 
the  title  to  land  situated  in  Suffolk  County. 

3.  It  also  serves  as  a  partial  substitute  for  local 
courts  in  counties  outside  of  Suffolk,  disposing  while 
sitting  in  Boston  of  uncontested  cases  and  about  80 
per  cent,  of  contested  cases  brought  in  the  Land  Court 
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affecting  the  title  to  land  situated  in  outside  counties. 

The  state  pays  the  salaries  of  the  two  judges,  the 
recorder  and  all  clerical  assistants,  also  fees  for  the 
examination  of  titles,  the  expense  of  the  Land  Court's 
engineering  department,  publishing  and  serving  cita- 
tions by  officers,  and  general  miscellaneous  items, 
including  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  judges.  Of 
this  the  city,  through  its  proportion  of  the  state  tax, 
pays  a  little  more  than  one-third.  As  the  cases  affect- 
ing land  in  Suffolk  County  are  about  30  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cases  considered  by  the  court,  the  difference 
against  the  city  in  this  respect  is  comparatively  slight, 
and  as  the  proportion  might  vary  in  different  years 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  serious  discrimination 
against  the  city. 

The  city  fxu-nishes  and  maintains  rooms  for  the  court 
in  the  courthouse  on  Pemberton  square,  both  for  the 
general  use  of  the  court  and  for  local  business.  The 
latter  it  would  have  to  do  even  if  the  only  cases  con- 
sidered were  those  from  Suffolk  County.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  cases  from  outside  counties  materially  add  to  the 
cost  which  the  city  would  have  to  pay  in  any  event. 

Should  the  business  of  the  court  greatly  increase  and 
additional  accommodations  become  necessary,  this  might 
be  a  serious  matter,  but  at  present  it  is  not  so. 

The  city  pays  for  stationery;  postage,  including 
registration  fees  for  notices  in  all  cases,  for  all  counties; 
printed  blanks,  telephone  service  and  incidental  office 
supplies;  also  for  coiu-t  officers  and  the  fees  for  audi- 
toni  in  cases  arising  in  Suffolk  County.  The  total  cost 
of  these  various  items  in  1910-11  amounted  to  $2,561.65, 
and  in  the  current  year  to  about  J4,500.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  what  proportion  of  this  cost  is  for  the  Com- 
monwealth, what  for  outside  cases,  and  what  for  Suffolk 
County  cases.  A  certain  cost  for  Suffolk  County 
would  be  inevitable;  assuming  it  to  be  one-half,  the 
amount  involved  becomes  very  small. 

The  Finance  Commission  believes  that  the  plan 
upon  which  the  division  of  expenses  is  made  is  ill- 
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considered  and  indefensible;  there  is  no  reason  why 
Bostoij  should  be  obliged  to  pay  any  part  of  the  cost 
of  litigation  affecting  land  in  outside  counties,  but 
this  method  is  not  confined  to  the  Laud  Court.  It 
extends  to  all  the  judicial  machinery  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  habit  of  resorting  to  Boston  for  trial  of 
controversies  which  ought  to  be  decided  locally  is 
growing. 

The  commission  believes  that  the  question  of  the 
inequality  of  the  city's  burden  caused  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Land  Court  is  too  insignificant  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  protest  to  the  Legislature;  but  it  also 
believes  that  the  whole  matter  of  court  expenditures, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  and  the  proper  division  thereof 
as  between  the  state  and  the  several  counties,  should  be 
carefully  considered.  It  believes  that  theoretically  all 
the  expenses  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the 
Qommonwealth  might'  properly  be  paid  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  Commonwealth  and  the  burden  divided 
through  the  state  tax.  How  this  would  work  practically, 
and  whether  it  would  increase  or  decrease  the  amount 
paid  by  Boston,  the  commission  has  no  means  of  know- 
ing. This  could  only  be  determined  after  a  most 
careful  study  and  consideration  by  a  special  com- 
mission to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  which  should 
have  before  it  all  the  facts  as  to  all  the  courts  in  all 
the  counties. 

The  commission  recommends  that  Your  Honor,  after 
consultation  with  and  under  the  advice  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel,  petition  the  Legislature  for  the  legislation 
necessary  to  establish  such  a  commission. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 
Chairman. 
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A  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  BOSTON  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 
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NOTE. 

This  chronology  originally  was  prepared  for  the 
Boston  Finance  Commission  by  George  A.  O.  Ernst  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  by  the  commission  of  its  report 
upon  the  Boston  Public  School. 

It  contains  a  reference  to  all  statutes,  whether  general 
or  speci&I,  which  affect  the  Boston  schools;  and  to  a 
variety  of  matters  which  show  how  the  schools  have 
developed.  It  goes  into  greater  detail  as  to  the  work  of 
the  last  six  years  than  as  to  that  of  the  early  years 
because  the  present  situation  in  the  schools  is  the  real 
purpose  of  the  study,  and  the  past  is  chiefly  of  value  as 
it  explains  the  present.  Enough,  however,  is  given  to 
show  the  line  of  growth  and  the  fact  that  there  is  hardly 
one  of  the  great  accomplishments  of  the  present  which 
has  not  proved  its  worth  through  a  long  peraistent 
struggle. 

Thus  the  unification  of  the  school  system,  fore- 
shadowed in  1830  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw  in  his  attempt 
to  do  away  with  the  grotesque  "  double  headed  system  " ; 
urged  by  Horace  Mann  soon  after  the  establishment  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  in  1837;  bitterly  resisted 
for  many  years  by  members  of  the  School  Committee, 
of  the  Primary  School  Committee  and  of  the  teaching 
force,  is  now  almost  universally  accepted^  and  even  its 
critics  would  be  unwilling  to  go  back  to  the  old  days  of 
decentralization. 

Many  subjects  opposed  at  first  as  fads,  frills  and 
fancies  have  through  their  worth  obtained  permanent 
places  in  the  school  system.  Drawing,  "permitted"  in 
1827,  an  "ornamental  branch"  in  1848,  "compulsory" 
in  1870,  is  the  foundation  stone  of  our  industrial  schools. 
Sewing  was  taught  as  early  as  1818,  but  in  1876  an 
opinion  was  obtained  from  the  City  Solicitor  that 
spending  the  city's  money  for  the  purpose  was  illegal. 
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It,  however,  met  such  a  popular  need  that  it  was  at 
once  legalized  by  the  Legislature.  Physical  training, 
first  recognized  officially  in  1833,  has  had  to  fight  its 
way  to  full  recognition,  and  in  some  of  its  forms  is  still 
regarded  as  a  "fad"  or  "frill." 

The  much  discussed  change  from  nine  to  eight  grades 
in  the  elementary  schools  has  sometimes  been  said  to 
have  been  imported  from  a  western  city  together  with 
the  present  superintendent.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  had 
been  favorably  considered  much  earlier.  In  1894  the 
experiment  of  parallel  courses  of  seven  and  nine  years 
(four  and  six  years  in  the  grammar  schools)  was  tried. 
In  1900,  two  years  before  the  present  superintendent 
came  to  Boston  as  a  supervisor,  the  School  Committee, 
after  a  careful  report  and  upon  the  favorable  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  instructed  that 
Board  to  prepare  a  revised  course  of  study  providing 
for  eight'  grades  instead  of  nine.  It  was,  however,  not 
adopted  until  1906. 

The  great  wrong  to  teachers  and  pupils  of  excessively 
large  classes  has  long  been  felt.  In  1880  (when  the 
standard  class  was  56)  it  was  pointed  out  that  there 
were  sometimes  70  pupils  in  a  class,  and  the  duty  of  the 
School  Committee  to  reduce  the  number  was  forcibly 
urged;  but  not  until  1900  (a  delay  of  20  years)  was  the 
standard  reduced  from  56  to  50.  In  1906  this  vital 
problem  was  taken  up  seriously,  and  the  quota  of  pupils 
to  teachers  has  since  been  steadily  reduced  to  44,  and 
there  are  plans  for  a  further  reduction. 

These  are  typical  instances  of  what  may  be  found  in 
the  chronology,  and  show  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
made,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
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A  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

AbbreviaHom:  W.  A. —  Wightm&n'a  Annals  of  the  Primary  Schools. 
S.  D. —  School  Document.    8.  M. —  School  Minutes. 

1635. —  Latin  School,  for  boys  only,  eetabtiahed  as  the  first  public  Bchool 
in  Boston.  This  was  a  year  before  the  foundation  of  Harvard 
CoUese  and  more  than  three  years  before  that  institution  was 
opened.  (S.  D.  3  of  1905,  p.  56.)  It  is  probable  that  the 
elementary  as  well  as  the  higher  branches  of  educa^n  were 
taught,  but  its  main  purpose  soon  became  the  fitting  of  young 
men  for  coUege.  (W.  A.,  p.  1 ;  S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  52;  S.  D.  3  of 
1903,  p.  9.) 

1041. —  The  town  voted  that  "Deare  Island  shall  be  improoved  for  the 
maintanance  of  a  Free  Schoole  for  the  Towne"  and  in  1649 
Long  and  Spectacle  Islands  were  leased,  the  rental  to  be  for 
theuse  of  the  school.     (W.  A.,  p.  2,) 

1642. —  Selectmen  required  by  law  to  "  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their 
brethren  and  ne^hbors;  to  see  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer 
so  much  barbariem  in  any  of  their  famiUes  as  not  U>  endeavor 
to  teach  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as 
may  enable  them  perfectly  .to  read  the  English  tongue  and 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  capital  laws."  (Laws  and  liberties, 
p.  16;  S.  D.  25  oflSSO,  p.  3.) 

1647.- 

"set  up  a  grammar  schoole  the  master  thereof  being  able  to 
instruct  youth  so  farr  as  they  may  be  fitted  (or  the  univereity." 
(8.  D.  25  of  1880,  p.  4.) 

1682. —  Schools  established  under  vote  at  town  meeting  held  December 
18,  1682,  "for  the  teachinge  of  children  to  writo  and  Cypher" 
under  writing  masters  (8.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  34),  open  to  boys 
only;  "the  beginning  of  the  common  schools  in  Boston." 
(S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  14.) 

1683, —  Every  town  of  500  faoiilies  or  householders  required  to  "set  up 
and  maintain  two  grammar  schoole  and  two  writing  schools." 
(Colonial  Laws,  p.  305.) 

1692. —  Province  Laws  require  towns  of  50  householders  to  provide  "a 
schoolmaster  to  teach  children  and  youth  to  read  and  write," 
and  of  IDO  householders  a  grammar  school  to  be  conducted  by 
a  "discreet  person  of  good  conversation  well  instructed  in  the 
tongues."     (Prov.  Laws,  1692-93,  Chap.  26.) 

1701. —  Grammar  masters  to  be  approved  by  ministers  by  certificate 
under  their  hands.     (Prov.  Laws  1701-2,  Chap.  10.) 
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1740. —  Qruninar  maetere  ae  distinguished  from  writing  nuiBtera  appointed 
in  Boston  bo  teach  reading,  granunar,  geography  and  other 
higher  atudiee,  bt^nning  the  "double-headed  aystem"  of 
divided  authority  between  writing  maaters  and  grammar 
masters.  The  children  in  each  school  were  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  one  attending  in  the  forenoon  in  the  grammar  master's  - 
room,  which  was  usually  upetairs,  and  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
writing  mitst«r's  room,  which  was  usually  downstaiiB;  while  the 
other  part  attended  in  the  reverse  order.    (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  16.) 

1751. —  A  committee  reported  to  the  town  that  "the  charge  of  supporting 
the  several  Publick  Schools  amounted  the  last  year  to  more 
than  one-third  part  of  the  whole  sum  drawn  for  by  the  select- 
men."    (S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  37.) 

1762. —  The  town  voted  that  the  treasurer  be  directed  to  borrow  1,500 
pounds  for  the  payment  of  the  schoolmaet«rB'  salaries  then  due 
(S.  D.  18  of  188S,  p.  38),  an  earlyinstance  of  the  payment  of 
current  expenses  from  loans. 

1789. —  Every  town  or  district  of  50,  100  or  150  householders  required  to 
provide  schoolmasters  of  good  morals  for  varjJing  school  t^rma 
"to  teach  children  to  read  &  write  &  to  instruct  them  in  the 
english  language  as  well  as  in  arithmetic,  orthography  and 
deceot  behavior,"  and  of  200  families  or  householdere  to  pro- 
vide "a  grammar  schoolmaster  of  good  morals  well  instructed 
in  the  latin,  greek  and  english  languages,"  no  youth  to  be 
sent  to  such  schools,  without  permission  from  the  Selectmen, 
"unless  they  shall  have  learned  in  some  other  school  or  in  some 
other  way  to  read  the  english  language  by  spelUng  the  same." 
(Acta  of  1789,  Chap.  19.) 
School  Committee  chosen,  consisting  of  Selectmen  and  one  member 

from  each  ward.  (W.  A.,  p.  7;  S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  7.) 
Girls  first  admitted  to  the  Boston  public  schools,  but  only  from 
20th  April  to  20th  October  in  each  year.  "This  was  doubtless 
because  many  of  the  boys  had  work  to  do  in  the  summer  season, 
and  so  left  room  in  the  schools  for  the  girls,"  (S.  D.  3  of  1003, 
p.  14.)  There  was  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  school 
system;  the  age  Umit  of  admission  to  the  reading  and  wriUng 
schools  was  fixed  at  seven,  pupils  to  be  allowed  to  continue 
until  the  age  of  fourteen.     (S.  D.  18  of  18S8,  p  39.) 

1793. —  Franklin  medals  t4)  boya  only  first  awarded,  though  dated  1792. 
(W.  A.,  p.  8.) 

1812. —  Appropriation  "towards  maintaining  a  school  for  African  chil- 
dren." Prior  to  this  time,  colored  children  who  so  desired 
attended  white  schools.     (City  Doc.  23  of  1846,  p.  15.) 

1816. —  Sunday  schools  (private)  first  established  in  Boston,  the  object 
being  to  teach  children  to  read  and  write  as  well  as  to  give  re~ 
ligious  instruction.  This  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  children  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  to  them 
therefore  under  the  law  of  1789,  quoted  above,  the  doors  of  the 
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public  KhoolB  were  abut.  This  was  one  of  the  CMuea  which 
led  to  the  eetabUiiunmt  of  primaiy  schools.  (W.  A.,  p.  12; 
S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  13.) 

1818. —  Primaiy  schools  first  established  in  Boston  altbouEh  opposed  by 
the  Selectmen  and  School  Committee  (W.  A.,  p.  3d),  for  chil- 
dren between  four  and  seven  yean  of  age  under  a  Primary  School 
Committee  of  36  members  appointed  by,  but  with  authority 
indepeodent  of,  the  regular  Bchool  Committee  (W.  A.,  p.  72); 
the  ori^  of  the  distinction  long  recognised  between  primary 
and  grammar  schools  (S.  D.  3  of  1002,  p.  45)  which  was  not 
until  1906  wholly  abandoned.  (S.  D.  9  of  1906,  p.  28.)  In 
these  schools  the  girls  were  taught  knitting  or  sewing.  (W.  A., 
P-44.) 

1820. —  First  "intermediate  school"  established  for  illiterate  children  over 
seven  yeais  of  age,  who  were  too  old  to  be  admitted  to  the 
primary  schools,  and  under  the  law  of  1789,  because  of  their 
illiteracy,  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  grammar  schools.  Inves- 
tigation showed  tliat  there  were  a  large  numlier  of  such  chil- 
dren.    (W.  A.,  p.  63.) 

1821. —  English  Clasmcal  (now  High)  School  established  for  boys  who 
were  to  be  prepared  not  for  the  univeisity  but  for  various 
mercantile  and  mechanical  pureuits.  In  later  years  it  has 
become  important  aa  a  fitting  school  for  the  higher  institutions, 
like  the  Massachusetts  Tostitute  of  Technology  and  Harvard 
CoH^e.  (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  pp.  39,  42.) 
City  medals  for  girls  inBtitut«d  as  an  offset  to  the  FrankUn  medals 
for  boys;  abohshed  in  1847;  restored  in  1848;  but  finally  pven 
up,  and  diplomas  substituted.     (8.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  42.) 

1822. —  Under  the  city  charter  a  school  committee  eatabliahed  coosiBtiiig 
of  the  Mayor,  aldermen  and  one  member  elected  from  each 
ward,  25  members  in  all.     (Acts  of  1821,  Cliap.  110.) 

1826. —  High  School  for  Girls  established,  but  the  number  of  girls  applying 
was  so  great  that  it  was  given  up  in  1828;  in  other  words,  it 
was  too  successful.  (S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  47;  S.  D.  3  of  1903, 
p.  43.) 
Text-books  required  by  law  to  he  furnished  to  pupils  "at  such 
prices  aa  merely  to  reimburae  to  the  town  the  expense  of  pro- 
curing the  same";  free  to  those  unable  to  pay.  Teachers  must 
obtain  from  School  Committee  a  certificate  of  fitness  to 
instruct.     (Acts  <rf  1825-26,  Chap.  170.) 

1827. —  In  addition  to  studies  previously  required,  towns  of  500  families 
required  to  provide  a  master  competent  to  teach  history  of  the 
United  States,  book-keeping  by  ungle  entry,  geometry,  sur- 
veying and  algebra,  and  where  there  were  4,000  inhabitants 
general  history,  rhetoric  and  logic.  No  books  to  be  used  or 
purchased  "calculated  to  favor  any  particular  reli^oua  sect  or 
tenet."  Provision  as  to  teachers'  certificate  of  qualificati<ms. 
(Acts  of  1826-27,  Chap.  143.) 
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1827. —  DrairiDK  introduced  u  a  "pennitted"  subject  in  the  English  Hi^ 

School.     (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  97.) 
1828. —  High  School  for  Girls  discontinued,  but  ^Is  admitted  to  grammar 

and  writing  Bchoola  throughout  the  year.     (S.  D.  IS  of  1888, 

p.  48.) 

1830. —  "Infant  Schools,"  forerunners  of  the  kindergarten,  having  beoi 
eetabliahed  by  private  aocietiea  and  individuals,  were  ctmaid- 
ered  adversely  by  the  Primary  School  Committee.  (W,  A., 
p.  123;  S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  30.) 

Chief  Justice  Shaw,  then  a  member  of  the  School  Committee, 
attacked  the  "double-headed  system"  and  ui^ed  the  "single- 
headed  system"  (the  supremacy  of  the  grammar  masters),  but 
without  immediate  effect,  the  change  (although  tried  in  183S 
'  in  two  schools)  not  being  permanently  adopted  until  1847. 
"With  all  the  sound  arguments  of  reason  and  experience  on  it« 
dde,  a  campaign  of  no  less  than  seventeen  years  was  necessary 
to  bring  itfi  merit  into  general  recognitiota.  like  many  another 
school  reform  it  was  seen  to  be  inimical  to  what  the  scbool- 
masters  (i.  e.,  the  writing  masters)  were  pleased  to  r^ard  as 
their  vested  rights  and  interests."     (S.  D,  3  of  1903,  p.  16.) 

Chief  Justice  Shaw  also  advocated,  but  more  successfully,  the 
education  of  the  sexes  in  separate  school  buildinf^.  This  is  the 
ori^n  of  separate  schools  in  the  older  parts  of  Boston.  (S.  D. 
3  of  1903,  p.  18.) 

Attempt  to  introduce  music  as  a  regular  study  in  the  public 
schools.     (S.  D.  15  of  1888,  p.  3.) 

1833. —  Interesting  exhibition  of  conservatism  in  redsting  introduction 
into  the  primary  schools  of  books,  maps,  globes,  or  anything 
outside  the  established  curriculum,  the  Board  refusing  not  on 
Banitary  grounds  but  from  pure  conservatism  a  request  of  a 
member  to  introduce  experimeotally  at  his  own  expense  a  black- 
board, slates  and  pencils,  (W.  A.,  p.  136  tt  seq.)  Public  senti- 
ment was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  innovations  and  the  Board 
later  provided  slates  and  pendls.  (W.  A.,  p.  149.)  Black- 
boards were  also  subsequently  provided,  and  there  was  a  gradual 
increase  in  educational  helps.  (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  30.) 
First  official!  action  as  to  physical  education  in  primary  schools. 

(8  D.  22  of  1891,  p.  26;   W.  A.,  p.  149.) 
Children   over  eight  years  of  age  admitted  into  the   granunar 
schools,  although  not  qualified  by  their  attainments,  provided 
their  parents  or  guardians  obtained  permission  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee in  charge.     (W.  A.,  p.  148,) 

1834. —  Act  reorganising  School  Committee  to  consist  of  Mayor  and 
twenty  members  elected  at  large,  ten  each  year  for  two  years 
(Acts  of  1834,  Chap.  158),  not  accepted  by  the  people. 

1835. —  School  Committee  reorganized,  to  consist  of  Mayor,  president  of 
Common  Council,  and  two  members  elected  from  each  ward,  26 
members  in  all.     (Acta  of  1835,  Chap.  128.) 
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1S35. —  Sewing,  which  had  been  taught  in  primary  schools,  authoriEed  in 
writing schoota.     (S.  D.  24  of  1881,  p.  3;  S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  72.) 

1836. —  Drawing  made  "obligatory"  in  the  English  High  School,  but  no 
teacher  of  drawing  &ppoint«duntJI  1853.     (S.D.  3  of  1903,  p.  97.) 

1837.—  State  Board  of  Education  established  (Acta  of  1837,  Chap.  241), 
and  Horace   Mann    elected  Secretary.     (S.    D.  18   of  1888, 

p.  26.) 

1838. —  Be^nning  of  the  controversiea  (W.  A.,  p.  175)  which  ended  with 
the  abolition  of  the  Primary  School  Committee  in  1855.  (W.  A., 
p.  259.)  The  Primary  Board  in  principle  and  practice  was  in 
direct  antagonism  (id.,  p.  277)  to  the  doctrine  of  centralisation 
advocated  by  Horace  Mann,  who  urged  making  the  educational 
eyBtema"unit"  and  placing  it  under  the  superviaioa  of  aSuper- 
intendent  of  Public  Schools  (id.,  p.  296).  The  primary  system 
was  an  extreme  illustration  of  decentralisation,  each  primary 
teacher  with  her  school  being  an  independent  entity.  (S.  D.  3 
of  1902,  p.  45.) 

School  Committeee  to  make  annual  reports;  and  to  select  and 
make  contracts  with  teachers.     (Acts  of  1838,  Chap.  105.) 

aty  Coundl  passed  order  authorising  the  Primary  School  Com- 
mittee to  admit  children  over  seven  who  were  not  qualified  for 
admismon  to  the  grammar  schools;  development  of  "Intei^ 
mediate  Schools."     (W.  A.,  p.  173;  see  also  id.,  p.  55.) 

Muuc  (sin^ng)  introduced  into  schools.  (S.  D.  15  of  1888,  p.  4; 
S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  89.) 

1841.—  Brighton  High  School  established.     (S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  SO.) 

1844. —  School  Committee  authorized  to  dismiss  any  teacher  from  the 
service,  compensation  thereupon  immediately  to  cease.  (Acts 
of  1844,  Chap.  32.) 
Bitter  attack  upon  Horace  Mann  and  his  famous  "Seventh 
Report"  by  "31  Boston  Grammar  Masters."  {Martin's  Evolu- 
tion of  the  MassachuBetts  Public  School  System,  p.  181.  For 
titles  of  pamphlets  in  the  controversy  which  followed  see  Bar-, 
nard'a  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  5,  p.  651.) 

1845. —  Severe  comment  by  Committee  on  Examinations  upon  examina- 
tion papers  written  by  grammar  pupils  of  this  year.  i,Gty 
Doe.  26  of  1845.) 

Colored  citizens  petition  for  the  abolition  of  special  schools  for 
colored  children  —  majority  and  minority  reports  thereon. 
(City  Doc.  23  of  1846.)  Primary  School  Committee  voted 
against  the  change.    (W.  A.,  pp.  209,  214.) 

Primary  School  Committee  voted,  46  to  18,  against  establishing 
position  of  Superintendent.    (W.  A.,  p.  211.) 

1847. —  Appropriation  of  money  authorized  (or  schools  to  teach  "adults 
reading,  writing,  En^h  grammar,  arithmetic  and  geography." 
(Acts  of  1847,  Chap.  137.) 
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1847. —  John  D.  Philbrick  appointed  master  of  the  Quincy  School,  a 
BubatoDtial  victory  of  the  "single-beaded  system,"  which  in  a 
few  years  thereafter  became  universal  in  Boston,  the  writing 
master  gradually  disappearing,  authority  being  pven  to  the 
grammar  master,  an  important  step  towards  unification.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  difficulty'of  dispensing  with  Huperfluous 
employees  it  may  be  noted  that  one  of  the  writing  masters 
drew  pay  until  his  death  in  1877,  at  the  age  of  96,  although  for 
many  years  he  rendered  no  service,  but  was  annually  appointed 
as  an  "assistant  teacher."  (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  17;  S.  M.  of 
1876,  p.  200.) 
Report  of  committee  in  favor  of  free  text-books  to  all  pupils. 
(Doc.  38  of  1847.) 

1848. —  Drawing  placed  on  the  list  of  grammar  school  studies,  but  treated 
as  an  "ornamental  branch,"  and  little  done  with  it  until  1871. 
(3.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  97.) 
Charlestown  High  School  esUblished.     (S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  60.) 

1849.—  Eliot  (now  West  Roxbury)  High  School  established.  (S.  D.  18 
of  1888,  p.  50.) 

I860. —  Public  schoob  to  be  supplied  with  dictionaries  at  state  expense. 
(B«solvesof  1850,  Chap.  99.) 
Physiology  and  hygiene  authorised  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools  and  all  teachers  required  to  be  examined  thereon.  (Act« 
of  1850,  Chap.  229.) 
First  truant  law  enacted  in  Massachusetts  for  children  between 
six  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  (Acts  of  ISaO,  Chap.  294.)  (For 
subsequent  truant  legislation  see  S.  D.  25  of  1880.) 

1851. —  Office  of  Superintendent  established;  Nathan  Bishop  elected  as 
first  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Pubbc  Schools;  held  office 
until  1856.     (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  68;  W.  A.,  p.  286  rf  wq.) 

1852. —  Compulsory  school  ^e  to  be  "between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fourteen  years."     (Acts  of  1852,  Chap.  240.) 
Normal  School  established  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  young 

women  to  become  teachers.     (S.  D.  4  of  1895,  p.  297.) 
Roxbury  High  School  and  Dorchester  High  School  established. 
(S.  D.  18  of  1888,  pp.  48  and  50.) 

1853. —  Rule  established  that  "every  scholar  shall  have  daily  in  the  fore- 
noon and  afternoon  some  kind  of  physical  or  gymnastic  exercise." 
(S.  D.  22  of  1891,  p.  27.) 

1864. —  School  Committee  reorganized  to  conmst  of  Mayor,  president 
of  Common  Council,  and  six  elected  from  each  ward,  in  all 
74  members.  (Acts  of  1854,  Chap.  44S,  Sect.  53.) 
Gener^  law  authorizing  cities  and  towns  to  establish  position 
of  Superintendent  of  Schools.  (Acts  of  1854,  Chap.  314.) 
Boston  had  already  appointed  a  Superintendent  in  1861. 
High  School  courses  for  girls  introduced  in  the  Normal  School 
and  name  changed  to  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School. 
(S.  D.  4  of  1895,  p.  297.) 
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1854  —  High  School  for  Girls  esUblished  in  Roxbury.     (S.  D.  18  of  1888, 
p.  49.) 
Sewing,  heretofore  "auth<H:ieed,"  now  required  to  be  taught  ia 
4tti  cUaa  of  the  Grammar  Schools  for  Girls.    (S.  D.  24  of  1881, 
p.  4.) 

1855.—  Primary  School  Committee  (estsbliahed  in  1818),  which  had 
grown  to  196  members,  abolished  (by  the  charter  amendments 
(rf  1854)  and  jurisdiction  over  the  primary  schools  tnwBferred 
to  regular  School  Committee,  but  the  distinction  between 
primary  and  grammar  schools  and  the  independence  of  primary 
schools,  through  primary  sub-committees,  continued.  (W.  A., 
p.  264;  S,  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  29;  S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  34  et  teq-) 

Cities  and  towns  authorised  to  furnish  school  books  and  stationery 
at  their  own  expense.  (Acts  of  1865,  Chap.  436^repealed  in 
1857;  Acts  of  1857,  Chap.  206.) 

Dfuly  reading  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible  in  the  common  Tipglish 
Teraon  required.    (Acta  of  1855,  Chap.  410.) 

Distinction  on  account  of  race,  color  or  reUgion  in  admission  to 
public  schools  (orbiddw.    (Acte  of  1855,  Chap.  256.) 

Amendment  to  the  Constitution  forbidding  school  moneys  to 
be  appropriated  for  sectarian  schools.    (Article  XVIII.) 

Compulsory  vaccination  law.    (Acts  of  1855,  Chap.  414.) 

18S6. —  John  D.  Philbrick  elected  Superintendent;  continued  in  office 
except  for  a  brief  interval  until  187S.     (S.  D.  3  of  1G03,  p.  19.) 

1857. —  Schools  for  persons  over  fifteen  yean  of  age  authorised,  to  be 
held  either  in  the  day  or  evening,  the  School  Conmiittee  to 
determine  subjects  to  be  taught..     (Acts  of  1857,  Chap.  189.) 

Teachers  must  be  competent  to  teach  (in  addition  to  previously 
required  studies)  algebra  and  the  history  of  the  United  States 
in  towns  of  50  or  more  families;  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
botany,  and  civil  polity  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
United  States,  in  towns  of  500  families;  and  French, 
astronomy,  geology,  intellectual  and  moral  science,  and  political 
economy  in  towns  of  4,000  inhabitante.  (Acts  of  1857,  Chap. 
206.) 

Children  between  the  ages  ot  five  and  fifteen  years  entitled  to 
attend  school  where  they  reside,  but  nonresident  parent  or 
guardian  must  pay  for  the  tuition  a  sum  equal  to  the  average 
expense  per  scholar  for  such  school.     (Acts  of  1857,  Chap.  132.) 

Superintendent  Philbrick  recommended  classification  in  primary 
schools,  and  that  each  pupil  be  supplied  with  a  single  desk  and 
chair,  and  also  with  a  slate;  adopted  and  carried  into  effect. 
Prior  to  this,  each  primary  teacher  had  charge  of  six  classes,  and 
carried  the  pupils  under  her  care  through  the  whole  preparation 
for  the  grammar  school.     (S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  30.) 

1868. —  Standing  Committee  on  Munc  established,  and  special  instructors 
appointed.  (For  history  of  music  in  the  schools  see  School  Com- 
mittee Report  of  1858,  p.  45;  S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  89.) 
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ISSfi. —  School  books  to  be  furnished  to  Bcholaxs  at  net  cost;  when  a  change 
is  made  the  School  Committee  ahall  furnish  the  substituted 
book  to  each  pupil  requiring  it  at  the  expense  of  the  city  or 
town.  (Acts  of  1859,  Chap.  93.) 
School  Committees  to  select  and  contract  with  teachere;  require 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  good  mond  charact«r  of  all  instnict- 
oTS,  and  aacertBin  by  personal  enamination  their  qualifications 
fpr  teaching  and  capacity  for  the  government  of  schools.  (Acts 
of  1859,  Chap.  60;  see  Rev.  St.,  Chap.  23,  Sect.  13;  Acts  of 
1838,  Chap.  105.) 

1860. —  Special  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  physical 
training.     (S.  D.  7  of  1890,  p.  24.) 

1861.—  Minimum  age  of  admiedon  to  primary  schools  raised  from  four 
to  five  years.     (S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  31.) 
Roxbury  High  Schools  for  boys  and  girls  united  into  single  school. 
(S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  49.) 

1862. —  Agriculture  authorized  to  be  taught  by  lectures  or  othenKse  in 
the  public  schools.  (Acts  of  1862,  Chap.  7.) 
Bible  to  be  read  daily  without  note  or  comment;  no  scholar  to  be 
required  to  read  from  any  particular  version  whose  parent  or  guar- 
dian declares  he  has  oonBcientioua  scruples  against  it;  no  school 
book  to  be  purchased  or  used  calculated  to  favor  the  tenets  of 
any  particular  sect  of  Christians.    (Acts  of  1862,  Chap.  57.) 

1863. —  Stat«  Board  of  Education  directed  by  Legislature  to  report  con- 
cerning the  introduction  in  schools  of  military  drill.  (Resolves 
of  1863,  Chap.  66.) 

1864. —  Military  drill  introduced,  although  the  Legislature  refused  to  pass 
bills  authorising  it.  (S.  D.  22  of  1891,  p.  41.) 
Instruction  in  physical  culture  introduced  under  orders  passed 
by  the  Sciiool  Committee  which  have  been  called  the  "great 
charter  of  Physical  Training  in  the  Boston  schools."  (8.  D. 
18  of  1888,  p.  76;  S.  D.  22  of  1891,  p.  43.)  The  latter  document 
contains  an  elaborate  study  of  physical  training  and  of  iU 
history  in  Boston. 

1866. —  Masters  of  grammar  schools  given  duties  of  principal,  both  in 
the  grammar  and  primary  schools  of  their  respective  districts. 
This  attempt  at  unification  met  with  oppodtion  from  some  of 
the  mast^re  who  were  "incompetent  or  unwilling  to  exercise 
a  helpful  control  over  the  methods  of  primary  teaching";  and 
from  many  of  the  teachers  who  "were  slow  to  co-operate  dther 
with  the  master  or  with  each  other."  It  continued  until  1879, 
when  jurisdiction  over  primary  schools  was  temporarily  taken 
away  from  the  grammar  masters  but  restored  in  1882.  (S.  D. 
18of  18fi8,p.31;  see  also  S.  D.  3  of  1902,  p.  45.) 
1867.—  Schools  for  licensed  minors  established,  (S.  D.  19  of  1885,  p.  22.) 
Corporal  punishment  considered.  (Annual  Report  of  1868,  p.  197; 
see  also  S.  M.  of  1902,  p.  501;  S.  D.  14  of  1903,  p.  6.) 

1868. —  First  regular  appropriation  in  Boston  for  evening  schools,  under 
authority  of  Acts  of  1857,  Chap.  180,  a  delay  of  eleven  yean. 
(S.  D.  3ot  1903,  p.  72.) 
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1868. —  Roxbury  annmed  and  schools  tiLken  over,  including  Bjoburjr 
High  School.     (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  50.) 

IKplonua  first  aw&rded  to  graduates.     (8.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  43.) 
1869.—  Evening  High  School  first  opened.     (S.  D.  3  of  1W3,  p.  73.) 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  first  opened.  (S.  D.  3  of  1903, 
p.  66.) 
1870. —  Teactung  drawing  in  public  schoob  and  free  instruction  in  indus- 
trial or  mechanicftt  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age 
in  day  or  evening  schools  made  compulsory  in  towns  or  cities 
having  more  than  10,000  inhabitants.     (Acta  of  1870,  Chap.  248.) 

Free  Evening  Industrial  Drawing  School  first  opened.  (8.  D.  3 
of  1903,  p.  75;  S.  D.  3  of  1905.) 

Dorchester  annexed  and  schools  taken  over,  including  Dorchest^ 
High  School.     (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  50.) 

first  kindergarten  established,  believed  to  be  the  first  publie  free 
kindergarten  in  the  world.     (S.  D.  2  of  1888,  p.  18.) 

Change  from  four  grammar  grades  to  six,  making  with  three 
primary  grades  nine  grades  below  the  high  schools;  beginning 
of  the  nine-grade  system  in  Boston.  (S.  D.  3  of  1904,  p.  49.) 
1871. —  Drawing  first  taken  seriously  in  the  schools  through  the  move- 
ment for  industrial  art  education.  (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  97.) 
1872. —  Industrial  schools  authorixed ;  the  School  Committee  to  "  presc^be 
the  arts,  trades  and  occupations  to  lie  taught,"  and  to  have  the 
management  thereof.     (Acts  of  1872,  Chap.  86.) 

Normal  School  and  Girls'  High  School  separated  and  each  estab- 
lished as  an  independent  institution.     (S.  D.  18  of  1S88,  p.  48.). 
1873.    Truant  officers  first  placed  under  authority  of  School  Committee. 
(Acts  of  1873,  Chap.  262.) 

Age  of  compulsory  attendance  decreased  from  fourteen  to  twelve 
years,  but  term  of  schooling  lengthened.  (Acts  of  1873,  Chap. 
279.) 

School  books  may  be  loaned  to  pupils.     (Acta  of  1873,  Chap.  106.) 
1874. —  Age  limit  restored  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  for  compulsory 
attendance  at  school.     (Acts  of  1874,  Chap.  233.) 

Chariestown,  Brighton  and  West  Roxbury  anttexed  and  schools 
taken  over,  including  high  ecboots.     (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  50.) 

The  legality  of  using  the  city's  money  for  the  Normal  School 
having  been  questioned  (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  59),  its  establishment 
was  legahced  by  the  Lef^slature.  (Acts  of  1874,  Chap.  167.) 
1875. —  School  Committee,  having  by  annexation  and  the  laty's  growth 
increased  to  116  members,  was  reorganised  and  the  numbtt 
reduced  to  25  (beginning  January,  1876),  to  consist  of  the  Mayor 
and  24  members  elected  at  large  in  groups  of  8  each,  serving 
three  years.     (Acta  of  1875,  Chap.  241;  S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  8.) 

Power  given  School  Committee  to  appoint  janitors.  (Acts  of 
1875,  Chap.  241.) 

Power  given  School  Committee  to  decide  as  to  necessity  and  loca- 
tion of  school  buildings  and  alterations  costing  over  |1,(KX), 
but  appropriations  to  be  made  by  and  work  done  through  City 
Council.     (Acts  of  1875,  Chap.  241.) 
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1876. —  School  Committee  to  elect  a  Superintendent  and  Board  of  not 

exceeding  ax  Supervisare  for  terms  of  two  years,  a  Secretary 

and  Auditing  Clerk.     (Acteof  1875,  Chap.  241.) 

1876. —  Under  the  new  School  Committee,  the  nilee  and  r^^ulationa 

were  revised,  and  a  Urge  apparent  power  was  given  to  the 

Superintendent  and  SuperviBors,  but  real  power  was  retained 

in  sub-committees.     (Rules  and  Regulations  of  1876;  S.  D. 

18  of  1888,  p.  30;  S.  D.  4  of  1896,  p.  85.) 

The  fitnees  of  candidates  for  the  teaching  force  was,  under  the 

rules,  to  be  determined  by  examinations  to  be  held  by  the 

Supervisors  by  whom  "Certificates  of  Qualification"  were  to  be 

granted.    (Rulesand  Regulations  of  1876;  S.  D.  5of  1889,  p.  25.) 

Law  as  to  change  of  text-books  amended  to  require  a  two-thirda 

vote  of  the  entire  committee.     (Acta  of  1876,  Chap.  47.) 
City  Solicitor  having  ruled  that  the  city's  money  oould  not  legally 
be  spent  in  the  teaching  of  sewing  (3.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.   73) 
(although  it  had  been  taught  for  many  years),  it  was  legaliEed 
by  the  Le^slature.     (Acts  of  1876,  Chap.  3.) 
Establishing  office  of  Medical  Inq>ector  of  Schoob  considered, 
but  City  Solicitor  advised  that  the  committee  had  no   legal 
r^t  to  spend  money  for  the  purpose.     {S.  M.  of  1876,  p.  214; 
8.  M.  of  1877,  p.  51;  S.  D.  20  of  1889,  p.  5.) 
1877. —  School  Committee  incorporated  with  authority  to  hold  property  in 
trust.     (Acts  of  1877,  Chap.  63.) 
A  truant  officer  with  the  title  d  Superintendent  of  Licensed  Minors 
BSHgned  to  schools  for  licensed  minors.     (S.  D.  19  of  1885,  p.  22.} 
1878.— Samuel  Eliot  elected  Superintendent.     (S.  M.  of  1878,  p.  12.) 
Remuned  in  office  until  1880. 
Eaflt  Boston  High  School  established.     (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  52.) 
Girls'  Latin  School  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  fitting 

girls  for  college.     (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  53.) 
Stationery  may  be  supplied  free.     (Acts  of  1878,  Chap.  23.) 
Nautical  schools  authorized  by  law.     (Acta  of  1878,  Chap.  159.) 
1879. —  Superviuon  of  primary  schools  taken  from  grammar  masters  and 
placed  in  charge  of  Supervisors.     (S.  D.  10  of  1879;  S.  D.  4  of 
1880,  pp.  3,  62;  S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  31.) 
Elaborate  reports  on  proposed  reviuon  of  the  school  system. 

(S.  D.  4  to  12  of  1879.) 
Report  on  Industrial  Education,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Free  Industritd  Institute  for  the  education 
of  mechanics,  consisting  of  a  developing  school  and  school 
shops,  recommending  its  establishment.     (S.  D.  25  of  1879.) 
Kindergarten  and  intermediate  schools  discontinued.     (S.  D.  30 

of  1879,  p.  9.) 
Pensions  for  teachers  suggested  tentatively.     (S.  D.  30  of  1879, 

p.  37;  see  also  S.  O.  5  of  1880,  p.  6;  S.  D,  10  of  1880.) 
Women  authorised  to  vote  for  School  Committee.  (Acts  of  1879, 
Chap.  223.) 
1880. —  Law  amended  so  that  no  pupil  shall  be  required  to  take  any 
personal  part  in  reading  the  Bible  whose  parent  or  guardian 
informs  the  teacher  that  he  has  conscientious  scruples  agunst 
it.     (Acts  of  1880,  Chap.  176.)  ^  ^  tI  - 
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1880. —  Committee  on  primary  school  instruction  reported  aa  to  exceenve 
number  of  children  in  various  classes,  sometimes  as  high  as 
seventy,  and  said  "forty  children  are  all  tiutt  one  woman  can 
attend  to  properly,"  adding  that  it  ia  "the  first  duty  of  the 
Board  to  remedy  this  great  wrong."  (S.  D.  1  of  1880,  p.  5.) 
At  this  time  fifty-six  pupils  to  a  teacher  was  the  standard, 
with  thirty-five  in  ungraded  olassea.  (Rules  and  R^ulaldons 
for  1870,  section  216.) 

Oty  Solicitor  having  ruled  {S.  M.  of  1880,  p.  122)  that  an  In- 
structor in  Hy^ene  might  be  appointed,  but  that  he  could  not 
have  duties  of  medical  inspector,  a  controversy  in  the  com- 
mittee arose  and  not  until  1885  was  the  position  filled.  (S.  D. 
20  of  1889.) 

Report  of  Committee  on  Truant  Officers  ^ving  an  historical 
sketch  of  this  branch  of  the  school  system.     (S.  D.  2S  of  1880.) 

Eldwin  P.  Seaver  elected  Superintendent;  remained  in  office  for 
twenty-four  years,  until  1901.  (S.  D.  27  of  1880,  p.  12;  S,  M. 
of  1880,  p.  201;  S.  M.  of  1904,  p.  302.)  In  his  first  annual 
report  he  urged  "a  unity  of  purpose  and  a  unity  of  method 
which  come  only  from  proper  supervision"  and  "effident  co- 
operation."    (8.  D.  5  of  1681,  p.  18.) 

1881. —  Calisthenics,  gymnastics  and  military  drill  authorised  by  statute, 
and  prior  action  of  school  committees  in  caunng  them  to  he 
taught  ratified  and  confirmed.  This  l^alized  what  had  long 
been  done  in  Boston.     (Acts  of  1881,  Chap.  193.) 

Movement  to  abolish  suburban  high  schoob;  majority  and  minority 
reports  thereon;  failed  because  of  public  protest.  (S.  D.  8  of 
1881;  S.  D.  26  of  1881,  p.  11;  S.  M.  of  18S1,  p.  132.) 

A  system  of  supplementary  reading  introduced.  (S.  D.  7  of  1881 ; 
S.  D.  4  of  1882,  p.  51;  S.  D.  3  of  1902,  p.  36.) 

Experiment  in  industrial  instruction  through  a  "carpenter's 
class"  in  the  Dwight  School.  (8.  D.  15  of  1882;  S.  D.  4  oT 
1883,  p.  39.) 

Historical  account  of  sewing  in  the  schools.  (S.  D.  24  of  1881, 
p.  8.) 

1883. —  Supervision  of  primary  schoob  taken  from  the  Supervisors  and 
restored  to  grammar  mastets,  the  value  of  unification  h^g 
now  more  fully  recognised.  (S.  D.  2  of  1882;  S.  D.  4  of 
1882,  p.  18;  S.  D.  21  of  1882,  p.  17;  S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  37.) 
The  City  Solicitor  having  ruled  that  the  city  could  not  legally 
provide  instruction  in  the  Normal  School  for  the  benefit  of 
teacheiB  in  the  service  of  the  city  (S.  D.  4  of  1882,  p.  46),  the 
Legislature  gave  authority.     (Acta  of  1882,  Chap.  136.) 

1883. —  Evening  schoob  compulsory  in  towns  and  cities  of  10,000  or  more 
inhabitants  "for  the  instruction  of  persons  over  12  years  of  age  in 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  drawing, 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  good  behavior,"  and  such  other 
subjects  as  the  School  Committee  shall  deem  expedient.  (Acts 
ot  1883,  Chap.  174.) 
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'-  Importance  of  industrial  education  dlBcuased  by  Superintendeot 
Seaver,  outlining  a  central  Bciiool  which  later  was  realised  in  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  A  Committee  on  Industrial  Educa- 
tion reported  in  favor  of  manual  training  aa  a  part  of  the  course 
of  instruction  in  the  public  schoob.  At  this  eariy  day  the 
modem  distinction  between  manual  truning  and  industrial 
education  does  not  appear  to  have  been  accepted.     (S.  D.  4  of 

1883,  p.  34;  S.  D.  19  of  1883;  S.  D.  15  of  1889;  S.  D.  18  of  1897, 
p.  33;  S.  D.  4of  1901,  p.  34.) 

—  Textrbooks  and  other  school  supplies  required  to    be  furnished 

free  to  all  pupUs.  (Acts  of  18S4,  Chap.  103;  S.  D.  19  of  1884, 
p.  12.) 

Manual  training  first  introduced,  under  provisions  of  AcU  of  1884, 
Chap.  69,  authorizing  instruction  in  the  "elementary  use  of 
hand  tools"  which  were  to  be  bou^t  and  loaned  free  to  pujdb. 
Rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  Latin  School  building  were  fitt«d 
with  tools  and  benches,  and  a  class  of  200  boya  from  the 
grammar  schools  was  taught  carpentry  and  cabinet  malring 
(S.  D.  19  of  18S4,  p.  IS.) 

Pupils  forbidden  to  attend  pubUc  schools  while  or  within  two 
weeks  after  any  member  of  the  household  is  sick  of  small-^wit, 
diphtheria,  or  scarlet  fever.  (Acts  of  1884,  Chap,  64;  see  also 
Acts  of  18S5,  Chap.  198.) 

Permanent  corps  of  substitute  teachers  suggested.     (8.  D.  4  of 

1884,  p.  12;  see  also  S.  D.  4  of  1896,  p,  84.) 

Movement  to  reduce  number  of  Supervisors  from  six  to  four 
unsuccessTul.    (8.  D.  3  of  1884;  S.  M.  of  1884,  p.  53.) 

Rules  amended  to  increase  the  executive  powers  of  the  SuperiU' 
lendent.     (S.  M.  of  1884,  p.  171.) 

—  Mayor  no  longer  a  member  of  the  School  Committee,  but  he  is 

given  a  qualified  veto  on  orders,  resolutions  or  votes  of  the 
School  Committee  involving  the  expenditure  of  money.     (Acts 
of  1885,  Chap.  266,  Sect.  10.) 
Teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  including  effect  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  etc.,  made  compulsory  in  the  public  schools.     {Acts  of 

1885,  Chap.  332.) 

Office  of  Instructor  in  Hygiene  established.  (S.  M.  of  1886,  pp. 
116,146;  8.  D.  8  of  1886;  S.  D.  20  of  1889.) 

State  granted  land  on  Newbury  street  to  city  for  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf.  (Acta  of  1885,  Chap.  201.)  New  building 
erected  thereon  and  opened  in  1890.     (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  67.) 

School  Committee  authorised  to  provide  at  expense  of  the  dty 
apparatus,  books  of  reference  and  other  means  of  illustration. 
(Acts  of  1885,  Chap.  161.) 

The  City  Solicitor  having  ruled  that  attendance  could  not  b« 
required  outside  the  regular  schools,  permission  was  granted  to 
children  from  the  Eliot  and  Hancock  schools,  whose  parents  or 
guardians  so  request,  to  attend  on  probation  the  North  End 
Industrial  Home  two  hours  a  week  for  manual  training  (8.  D. 
3  of  1885;  S.  M.  of  18S5,  p.  90),  and  ^Is  from  Winthrop. 
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Fnnklia,  Everett,  Hyde  and  Wells  ecboob  authorized  to  attend 
the  Tennyson  street  school  of  cookery.  (S.  D.  19  of  1885, 
p.  28.) 
—Schools  for  licensed  minora  discontinued,  and  position  of  Super- 
intendent of  Licensed  Minors  abolished,  pupils  being  transferred 
to  ungraded  classes,     (S.  D.  19  of  1885,  p.  23.) 

—  First  schools  of  cookery  opened  at  city's  expense.     (S.  M.  of  1886, 

pp.  124,  184;  S.  D.  4  of  1895,  p.  281;  S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  107.) 
Parental  School  for  truants  authorized  (Act«  of  1886,  Chap.  282), 
but  in  spite  of  repeated  requests  from  School  Committee  not 
estAblished  by  City  Council  until.lS95  (S.  D.  23  of  1690,  p.  38; 
S.  D.  20  of  1891;  S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  85),  truants  in  the  mean- 
while being  sent  to  Deer  Island.     (S.  D.  4  of  1885,  p.  67.) 
Election  of  teachers  on  tenure  authorized.    (Acte  of  1886,  Chap. 
313.)    Adopted  in  Boston  in  1889.    (S.  M.  of  1889,  pp.  67,77.) 
Evening  high  school  required  by  law  to  be  established  in  cities 
of  50,000  inhabitants  if  requested  by  50  qu&liSed  residents. 
(AcU  of  1886,  Chap.  236.) 
— Interesting  account  of  the  history  of  vacations,  holidays,  etc.,  in 
the  schools  of  Boston.     (S.  D.  17  of  1887,  p.  27.) 

—  Kindergartens  for  children  3)  years  old  agtun  taken  into  the  school 

system.     (S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  10.) 
Course  in  Normal  School  extended  to  1}  years.     (S.  M.  of  1888, 

p.  245.) 
Suggested  reduction  of  pupils,  from  56  to  40,  in  first  class  of 

grammar  schools  defeated.     (S.  M.  of  18SS,  p.  192.) 

—  Compulsory  attendance  law  amended  so  that  poverty  is  no  longer 

an  excuse  for  absence  from  school,  and  all  exceptions  repealed 

other  than  that  the  child  sludl  have  attended  for  the  required 

period  a  private  day  school  approved  by  the  School  Committee, 

oc  has  been  otherwise  instructed,  or  has  already  acquired  the 

required  learning,  or  if  his  phyucal  or  mental  condition  renden 

attendance  inexpedient  or  impracticable.     (Acts  of  1889,  Chap. 

464.) 
Truant  officers  authorized  to  apprehend  without  a  warrant  and 

t^e  to  school  any  truant.     (Acta  of  1889,  Chap.  422.) 
Power  of  School  Committee  over  location,  erection  and  repairs 

of  school  buildings  enlarged,  but  appropriations  stjll  left  with 

aty  Council.     {Acts  of  1889,  Chap.  297.) 
Janitors,  en^necis  and  all  peraons  having  charge  of  steam  boilers 

and  furnaces  in  the  school  buildings  placed  under  the  Civil 

Service  law.     (Acta  of  1889,  Chap.  352.) 
Establishment  of  a  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  advocated  and  plan 

formulated  by  Superint«ndcDt  Seaver.     (S.  D.  5  (rf  1889,  p.  19.) 
Boston  Teachers'  Mutual  Benefit  Assodation  o^anised.     (S.  D. 

4  of  1895,  p,  73.) 
Majority  and  minority  reports  on  Instruction  in  Hygiene.     (S.  D. 

20  of  1889.)     Report  of  the  Board  of  Superviaora  on  Physical 

Tntining.     (S.  D.  10  of  1889.) 
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1890. —  School  Committee  authorued  to  erect  and  furniah  new  school 

buildinfUH  /rom  loans  not  to  exceed  $560,000.     (Acta  of  1890, 

Chap.  355.) 
Last  regular  aesmon  prior  to  Memorial  Day  to  be  devoted  to 

exercises  of  a  patriotic  nature.     (Acta  of  1890,  Chap.  111.) 
Horace  Mann  School  for  Deaf  transferred  to  new  building  on 

Newbury  street.     (S.  D.  24  of  1890.) 
Attempt  to  reduce  quota  of  pupils  to  49  in  grammar  and  primaiy 

schools  defeated.     (S.  M.  of  1890,  p.  105.) 
Office  of  Instructor  in  Hygiene  aboUshed  and  Director  of  Physical 

Training  established.     (S.  M.  of  1890,  pp.  45,  210.) 
Interesting  majority  and  minority  reports  on  coeducation  of  the 

sexes.     (8.  D.  19  of  1890.) 
Plan  of  having  no  recess,  and  dismissing  the  morning  session  at 

20  minutes  before  twelve  tried  in  various  schoola  (S.  D.  7  of 

1890,  p.  27),  but  later  given  up  (S.  D.  12  of  1891,  p.  22). 
Leave  of  absence  of  one  year  on  half  pay  authorised  for  teachers 

after  every 'ninth  year  of  service.     (9.  M.  of  1890,  pp.  227,233.) 

Discontinued  in  1895.     (S.  M.  of  1895,  pp.  250,  315.) 
1891. —  Compulsory  age  limit  increased  to  15  in  cities  or  towns  where 

opportunity  is  furnished  for  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  use  of 

tools  or  in  manual  training,  or  for  industrial  education  in  any 

form.     (Acta  of  1891,  Chap.  361.) 
School  Committee  assented  to  appointment  by  Board  of  Health  of 

medical  inspectors  for  schools.     (S.  D.  19  of  1891,  p.  27;  S.  M. 

of  1891,  p.  301.) 
Elaborate  report  on  Phymcal  Training.     (S.  D.  22  of  1891;    see 

also  S.  D,  8  of  1894.) 
Opinion   of  Corporation   Counsel   that   the   Normal   School  was 

for  girls  only  and  that  men  could  not  be  admitted.     (S.  D.  19 

of  1891,  p.  10.) 
1892. —  Investigation  and  elaborate  report  as  to  proper  eeatii^  of  pupils 

and  as  to  the  injurious  effect  of  unsuitable  school  furniture. 

(S.  D.  9  of  1892;  see  also  S.  D.  8  of  1894,  p.  108;  S.  D.  4  of 

1895,  p.  169.) 
Course  in  Normal  School  eirtended  to  two  years.     (S.  M.  of 

1892,  p.  189.) 
1893.—  Truant  officers   placed  under  Civil  Service  law.     (AoU  of  1893, 

Chap.  253.) 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  est^lished.     (8.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  64.) 
Cities  and  towns  maintaining  free  evening  schools  authorised  to 

provide  lectures  on  natural  sciences,  history  and  kindred  sub- 
jects.    (Acts  of  1893,  Chap.  208.) 
Omission  of,  and  substitut«  plan  for,  diploma  examinations,  and  for 

promotions  from  primary  to  grammar  schools.     (S.  M.  of  1893, 

pp.  291,  331;  8.  D,  15  of  1895,  p.  13;  S.  M.  of  1895,  p.  353.) 
1894. —  Manual  Training  in  high  schools  made  compulsory  by  law  after 

SepUmber  1,  1895,  m  cities  of  20,000  or  more  inhabitants, 

the  course  of  instruction  to  "be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 

State  Board  of  Education."     (Acts  of  1894,  Chap.  471.) 
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—  Instruction  in  cooking  authorized  (tklthougfa  Boeton  had  schools 

of  cookery  since  1S86),  and  the  requirement  as  to  instruction  "in 
the  elementary  use  of  hand  tools"  chajiged  to  "the  use  of 
tools."  Tools,  implements  and  materials  required  to  be  loaned 
to  pupils  free  of  chai^.     (Acts  of  18S4,  Chap.  320.) 

Vivisection  in  public  schools  prohibited  in  the  presence  of  any 
scholar,  child  or  minor.     (Acts  of  1894,  Chap.  151.) 

Compulsory  school  law  amended  in  certain  details.  (Acts  of 
1894,  Chap.  188.)  Law  as  to  compulsory  attendance  and 
truancy  codified.     (Acts  of  1804,  Chap.  498.) 

Medical  Visitors  (Inspectors)  for  the  schools  established  by  the 
Board  of  Health.  (S.  D.  4  of  1895,  p.  76;  S.  D.  4  of  1900, 
p.  38.) 

Special  committee  appointed  to  consider  pving  the  Superintendent 
and  Board  of  Supervisors  greater  power  and  responability 
reported  in  favor  thereof  (S.  D.  7  of  1894),  and  their  recom- 
ntendations  were  adopted;  but  real  power  continued  in  std>-oom- 
mittees.  (8.  M.  of  1894,  pp.  199  to  207;  S.  D.  »  of  1894,  p.  10; 
S.  D.  4  011896,  p.  86.) 
,  Report  on  secondary  education  by  Committee  of  Ten  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  (of  which  President  Eliot 
was  chairman)  considered  by  Superintendent  Seaver,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  discussed  the  regrading  of  classes  "in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  eight  years  or  grades  below  the  high  school." 
(S,  D.  4  of  1894,  pp.  5,  12,  28  and  29;  see  also  S.  D.  19  of  1894, 
p.  18;  S.  D.  4  of  1896,  p.  46.) 

Departmental  instruction  in  grammar  schools  authorised. 
(S.  D.  20  of  1893;  S.  M.  of  1894,  p.  47;  S.  D.  19  of  1894,  p.  15; 
S.  D.  S  of  1897,  p.  47;  S.  D.  4  of  1900,  p.  17.) 

Eicperiment  authorised  of  parallel  courses  of  study  of  four  and 
six  years  in  grammar  schools.  (8.  D.  19  of  1894,  p.  16;  S.  D. 
4  of  1895,  p.  27.) 

—  Foreign  flags  forbidden  on  outtdde  of  schools  (Acts  of  1895,  Chap. 

115)  and  United  States  flag  required  to  be  provided  for  each 

Bchoolhouse.     (Acts  of  1895,  Chap.  181.) 
School  Committee  given  full  power  to  erect  and  furnish  school 

buildings;  Street  Commissionera  to  take  land  at  request  of  School 

Committee;  bonds  authorised.     (Acts  of  1895,  Chap.  408.) 
Latin,  French,  algebra   and   geometry,   and   other  "enrichment 

studies"  introduced  in  certain  grammar  schools  experimentally. 

(S.  D.  4  of  1895,  p.  37;  S.  D.  4  of  1896,  p.  41;  S.  D.  5  of  1897, 

p.  42.) 
PodtJon  of  Director  of  Kinde^artens  established.     (S.  H.  of 

1894,  p.  348.) 
Parental  School  for  truants  established  in  West  Roxbury  (under 

Acts  of   1886,  Chap.  282)  after  many  efforts  by  the  School 

Committee  to  secure  action  by  City  Council,  under  jurisdiction 

of  directors  of  public  institutions  (now  Children's  Institutiooa 

Department),    subject    to   vidtation   by   School   Committee. 

(S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  85.) 
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—  Supervimon  of  drawing  in  day  schools  reatored,   and  a  staff  o( 

aasistanta  to  the  Director  appointed.     (8.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  100.) 
Transfer  of   Normal   School   to  State   conddered,  and  defeated. 
(8.  M.  of  1896,  p.  523;  S.  D.  5  of  1897,  p.  18.) 

—  Additional  loans  authorized,  of  which  not  tesa  than  1500,000  to 

be  used  for  new  high  school  buildings  in  East  Boston,  South 

Boston,  West  Roxbury  and  Dorchester.     (Acta  of  1897,  Ch^. 

442,) 
Boanl  of  Supervisora  report  ia  favor  of  a  Girls'  High  School  of 

Practical  Arts.     (S.  D.  10  of  1897.) 
Commercial  courses  in  high  schools  authorized  but  not  introduced 

until  1898.     (S.  D.  19  of  1897,  p.  30;  S.  D.  15  of  1898,  p.  18.) 
Rules  amended  giving  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  (instead  of  to 

the   Bub-conunitteee)    the    initiative    in   the    appointment  of 

teachers.     (S.  D.  19  of  1897,  p.  26  el  leQ.) 

—  School  .Committee  given   power   (formerly  in  City   Council)   to 

make  appropriations  from  tax  rat«  within  prescribed  limits  for 
the  support  of  the  public  schools,  including  repairs  and  altera- 
tions upon  school  buildingB.     (Acts  of  1898,  Chap.  400.) 

Important  changes  in  rules  givibg  Superintendent  and  Supervisors 
greater  power,  and  reducing  the  powers  of  sub-committees; 
the  appointment,  transfer  and  removal  of  teachers  being  given 
to  the  Superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  School 
Committee.  Attempt  made  but  failed  to  abolish  sub-com- 
mittees.    (8.  D.  15  of  1898,  p.  13;  S.  D.  11  of  1S98.) 

Merit  list  established  for  the  appointment  of  teachers  from 
graduates  of  Normal  School  (S.  D.  3  of  1899,  p.  13),  thus  for 
the  Grst  time  introducing  the  Civil  Service  idea  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers.     (S.  D.  4  of  1900,  p.  13.) 

School  Committee  voted  in  May  to  discontinue  the  Normal 
School  in  the  hope  that  the  State  would  take  it  over,  but  the 
popular  protest  was  so  great  that  in  November  the  vote  was 
rescinded.  (8.  M.  of  1898,  pp.  310,  574;  8.  D.  3  of  1903, 
p.  60.) 

Additional  loans  for  high  and  Latin  schools  authorised.  (Acta 
of  1898,  Chap.  149.) 

Law  as  to  school  attendance  and  truancy  amended  and  codified. 
Compulsory  a^e  limit  "between  seven  and  fourteen."  A  child 
need  not  be  vaccinated  upon  certificate  of  a  practicing  phyucian 
that  such  cliild  is  an  unfit  subject  therefor.  Measles  added  to 
list  of  contagious  diseases.     (Acts  of  1898,  Chap.  496.) 

Manual  Training  made  compulsory  in  both  elementary  and 
high  schools.     (Acts  of  1898,  Chap.  496,  Sect.  4.) 

Evening  schools  required  to  teach  the  English  language  and 
grammar,  industrial  drawing,  both  freehand  and  mechanical, 
phydology  and  hy^ene,  in  addition  to  previously  required 
subjects,     (id..  Sect.  5.) 

—  School  Committee  given  full  power  over  repturs  and  erectjon  of 

new  buildings.    (Acts  of  1899,  Chap.  362.) 
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—  The  Bttampt  to  aboliah  subnximniittees  having  failed,  they  suc- 

ceeded in  obtHiniiig  an  amendment  to  the  rulea  restoring  their 
power,  and  giving  them  a  practical  veto  over  all  appointmeDtA, 
transfers  and  removals  of  teachers  in  their  respective  district, 
thus  partially  overthrowing  the  refonns  of  the  previous  year. 
(S.  M.  of  1899,  p.  300.) 
Krat  appropriation  for  playgrounds.     (S.   D.  3  of  1903,  p.  122.) 
Erection  of  Normal  School  building  authorised  {Acts  of  1899, 
Chap.  239),  but  subsequently  repealed.     (Acts  of  1901,  Chap. 
473,  Sect.  8.) 
Special    classes    for    mentally    deficient     children    established. 
(8.  D.  4nf  IflOO.  p.  51.) 

—  Lectures  on  natural  sciences,  history  and  kindred  subjects  author- 

ized.    (Acts  of  1900,  Chap.  166.) 
School  teachers'  retirement  fund   established.     (Acts  of   1900, 

Chap.  237;  S.  D.  19  of  1900,  p.  8.) 
Portable  schoolhouses  built  to  relieve  temporary  congestion  of 

pupils  in  different  sections  of  the  city.     (S.  D.  19  of  1900, 

p.  26.) 
Vacation  Scboob  established  for  the  first  time  under  authority 

of  Acts  of  1899,  Chap.  246.     (S.  D.  15  of  1900;  S.  D.  15  of 

1902,  p.  25.) 
Elaborate  report  by  Health  Department  (S.  D.  6  of  1900)  showing 

sanitary  needs,  and  by  Fire  Department  <S.   D.   16  ot  1900) 

showing  fire  protection  needs  for  schools. 
Quota  of  pupils  to  teachers  reduced  from  56  to  50  in  grammar 

classes  and  two  primary  grades,  and  to  42  in  the  first  primary 

grade.     (S.  D.  19  of  1900,  p.  13;  S.  D.  3  of  1900,  p.  7;  S.  D. 

4  of  1900,  p.  23;  S.  M.  of  1900,  p.  265.) 
A  corps  of  paid  substitutes  established  to  fill  temporary  vacandes 

in  teaching  force.     (S.  D.  19  of  1900,  p.  14;  S.  D.  4  of  1900, 

p.  26.) 
Reduction  of  grades  in  elementary  schools  from  nine  to  e^t 

recommended  by  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Supervisors 

(S.  D.  3  of  1900,  p.  19),  and  School  Committee  voted  to  instruct 

Board   of    Supervisors    to   prepare    revised    course    providing 

for  eight  grades  instead  of  nine.     (S.  M.  of  1900,  p.  244;  S.  D. 

4  of  1900,  p.  36.) 

-Schoolhouse  Department  established ;  loans  otjl,000,000  annually 
for  four  years  for  new  buildings,  etc.,  authorized  (Acts  of  1901, 
Chap,  473),  and  School  Committee  given  authority  to  appro- 
priate annually  from  the  tax  rate  40  cents  upon  each  91,000  of 
taxable  valuation  for  new  schools.  (Acts  of  1901,  Chap.  448.) 
Additional  loan  of  $300,000  authorized  to  complete  buildings 
then  being  erected.  (Acts  of  1901,  Chap.  288.) 
South  Boston  High  School  established  (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  52) 
and  new  high  school  buildings  opened  in  Dorchester,  East 
Boston  and  West  Roxburj-.      (S.  D.  15  of  1901,  p.  18.) 
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1901. —  Elective  system  for  studies  in  high  schools  adopted.  {S,  D.  3 
of  1901,  p.  7  «i  seg.;  S.  D.  IS  of  1901,  p.  16.) 

Experiment  in  school  goFdening  conducted  in  connection  mth 
Normal  School.    (8.  D.  11  of  1901,  p.  5.) 

Office  of  Schoolhouse  Custodian  establi^ed.  (S.  D.  15  of  1901, 
p.  16.) 

Free  evening  lectures  given  under  providona  of  Acts  of  1893, 
Chap.  208,  and  Acta  of  1900,  Chap.  166.  (S.  D.  15  of  1902, 
p.  32;  S.  D.  13  of  1903;  S.  D.  13  of  1904,  p.  25.) 

1902. —  Petition  to  Legislature  for  authority  to  establish  a  Teachers' 
College  in  place  of  Nonnal  School  —  Legislature  gave  leave  to 
withdraw.     (S.  D.  3  of  1902,  p.  12;  S.  D.  14  of  1903,  p.  U.) 

Unsuccessful  attempt  made  to  increase  the  course  in  the  Nonnal 
School  to  three  years.     (S.  M.  of  1902,  p.  507.) 

Increased  loans  for  new  buildings  authorized.  (Acts  of  1902, 
Chap.  386.) 

Rules  amended  taking  away  power  of  Bub-committees  over  appoint- 
ments, transfers  and  removals  of  teachers,  and  requiring  that 
the  same  be  made  by  the  Superintendent  direct  to  the  School 
Committee.     (S.  M.  of  1902,  p.  94.} 

Appropriation  from  taxes  for  new  buildings  vetoed  by  Mayor. 
Later  190,000  appropriated  for  that  purpose  and  approved  by 
Mayor,     (S.  D.  15  of  1902,  p.  50.) 

The  subject  of  the  extended  use  of  school  buildings  considered,  and 
Educational  Centres  established  (since  merged  in  evening 
schools}.  (S.  D.  15  of  1902,  p.  17;  S.  D.  13  of  1904,  p.  45; 
8.  D.  7  of  1908,  p.  54.) 

Resolution  adopted  that  sex  should  not  be  a  bar  to  promotion  in 
the  teaching  force,  and  that  in  any  appointment  to  a  position 
as  principal  of  a  girls'  school,  a  woman,  other  things  being  equal, 
should  be  preferred.  (S.  D.  15  of  1902,  p.  40;  S.  M.  of  1902, 
p.  179.} 

Power  to  license  minors  under  14  vested  in  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee. (Acts  of  1902,  Chap.  531.)  Rules  provide  that  the 
minimum  age  for  licensees  shall  be  over  10.  (S.  M.  of  1902, 
p.  462.) 

A  system  of  promotion  of  janitors  for  merit  established.  (S.  D. 
14  of  1903,  p.  16.) 

1903.—  Appropriation  of  $60,000  authorized  for  muntenance  of  schools, 
out  of  "40  cents"  fund.     (Acta  of  1903,  Chap.  170.} 

Valuable  historical  review  of  the  Boston  school  system  by  Super- 
intendent Seaver.     (S.  D.  3  of  1903.) 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Extended  Use  of  School  Buildings, 
with  an  account  of  EducationaJ  Centres  and  Vacation  Schools. 
(S.  D.  9  of  1903-) 

Uniform   schedule   of   janitors'   salaries   adopt«d.     (S.    D.   11   of 

1903;  S.  M.  of  1903,  p.  522.) 

1904. —  Sohool  Committee  authorized  to  expend  money  for  exhibition 

at  any  national,  state  or  foreign  exposntion.     (Acts  of  1904, 

Chap.  172.)  ,  I 
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1904. —  Admisdon  of  men  to  Normal  School  authorised  (Acts  of  1904, 
Chap.  212)  and  entrance  to  the  Normal  School  made  more 
difficult,  through  examioatioiu,  in  the  hope  of  secuiiog  bett«r 
teachers.     (S.  D.  9  of  1906,  p.  12.) 

The  change  from  nine  t«  ^ght  grades  below  the  high  eehoola 
further  considered.  Supennteadent  Seaver  said  "the  present 
oppodtioQ  to  a  change  is  nothing  more  than  a  dianclination 
to  change  working  habits.  The  waste  of  time  that  affects  the 
course  of  very  many  of  the  abler  pupils  aod  the  dawdling  habits 
thereby  engendered  call  for  some  effectual  remedy."  (S.  D.  3 
of  1904,  pp.  48,  50,  73.) 

Industrial  education  in  elementary  schools,  introduced  experi- 
mentally in  Winthrop  School.     (S.  D.  10  of  1910,  p.  56.) 

George  H.  Conley  elected  Superintendent.  (S.  M.  of  1904, 
p.  302.) 

Power  of  sub-committees  over  appointments,  transfers  and 
removals  of  teachers  partially  restored,  the  rules  being  amended 
to  require  that  the  same  be  first  submitted  to  said  committees, 
who  are  required,  however,  to  report  to  the  School  Committee 
not  later  than  one  month  thereafter.  (S.  M.  of  1904,  pp.  143, 
173;  S,  D.  13  of  1904,  p,  13.) 

Elaborate  report  by  IMrector  of  Drawing  on  the  Evening  Drawing        • 
Schools,  their  needs,  possibilities  of  extension,  and  value  in 
industrial  training.     (8.  D.  3  of  1905.) 
1905. —  Compulsory  school  age  raised  to  "under  16"  where  child  cannot 
read  and  write  English.     (Acts  of  1905,  Chap.  320.) 

Ijncoln  Day  to  be  observed  with  appropriate  exercises  in  the 
public  schools.     (Acts  of  1905,  Chap.  328.) 

State  released  to  city  land  on  Newbury  street,  occupied  by 
Horace  Mann  School,  the  proceeds,  if  sold,  to  be  used  for  another 
ute  for  the  School  for  the  Deaf.     (Acts  of  1905,  Chap.  467.) 

Further  loan  authorized  for  new  buildings.  (Acts  of  1905,  Chap. 
392.) 

Permission  given  to  certain  private  charitable  organizations  to 
place  truned  nurses  in  certain  schoob  without  expense  to  the 
city,  an  experiment  which  led  to  the  l^slation  as  to  nurses  in 
1907.     (S.  D.  17  of  1906,  p.  61.) 

Plans  for  Commercial  High  School  adapted.  (S.  D.  4  of  1905; 
S.  M.  ot  1905,  p.  224.) 

Walter  S.  Parkier  Acting  Superintendent  after  Mr,  Conley's  death 
in  December.     (S.  D.  9  of  1906,  p.  3.) 

School  Committee  reorganized  and  membership  reduced  to  five 
(banning  January,  1906);  elected  at  large.  (Acts  of  1905, 
Chap.  349.) 
1906. —  Board  of  Superintendents  eetabUshed  (in  place  of  Board  of  Super- 
visors), to  consist  of  Superintendent  and  six  assistant  Super- 
intendents, elected  by  School  Committee  for  terms  of  one  to  ux 
years,  one  assistant  superintendent  to  be  elected  annually,  after 
first  election  for  six  yeare.     (Acts  of  1906,  Chap.  231.) 

Stratton  D.  Brooks  elected  Superintendent  for  term  of  mx  years. 
(8.  M.  of  1906,  p.  162.)  ,:, ,,,,.,  ,^_iOO*7lc 
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1006. —  Rules  and  regulatioiiB  revised,  leaving  details  of  admimBtntion 
to  be  performed  by  pfud  officials,  with  executive  reapoasibility, 
while  the  duties  of  the  School  Board  became  mainly  legifilativa. 
(S,  D.  9  of  1906,  p.  10.)  The  principle  of  direct  accountabiUty 
on  the  part  of  Bubordiiiat«0  to  superiora  efltablisbed.  {S.  D. 
17  of  1906,  p.  20.)  System  of  sub-committ«ea  abolished. 
{8.  D.  17of  1906,  p.  12.) 

Office  of  BuMuess  Agent  established  and  Auditor,  Business  Agent 
and  Secretary  elected  on  tenure.     (Acta  of  1906,  Chap.  318.) 

Board  of  Sale  of  school  land  and  buildings  established,  coneisUng 
of  the  Mayor,  School  Committee  and  Schoolhouse  Commission. 
(Actaof  1906,  Chap.  259.) 

Independent  Industrial  Schools  authorized,  tJie  State  to  beat  one- 
fifth,  later  increased  to  one-half  the  coat.  (Acta  of  1906, 
Chap.  505;  Acta  of  1909,  Chap.  540.) 

School  athletics  placed  in  charge  of  School  Committee.  (Acts 
of  1906,  Chap.  251.) 

Law  amended  so  that  physical  or  mental  condition  capable  of 
correction  no  excuse,  uulesa  all  reasonable  measures  are  employed 
to  correct  the  same,  for  a  child's  nonattendance  at  school. 
(Acta  of  1906,  Chap.  383.) 

Appointment  of  School  Physicians  required  by  law,  but  not 
applicable  to  Boston  where  Board  of  Health  mainttuns  them. 
Every  child  in  the  public  schools  to  be  tested  by  teachers  at  least 
once  a  year  tor  defective  sight  or  hearing  or  other  disability 
tending  to  prevent  ita  receiving  full  benefit  of  school  work. 
(Acta  of  1006,  Chap.  502.) 

Ground  for  temporary  exclusion  of  pupils  from  school  extended  to 
exposure  to  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease.  (Acta  of 
1906,  Cbap.  371.) 

Boston  Juvenile  Court  eatablished.     (Acts  of  1906,  Chap.  489.) 

Under  the  new  Board  the  following  measures  for  improving  the 
school  service  undertaken  or  occomplbhed  (see  Superintendent's 
Report,  S.  D.  0  of  1906,  and  Annual  School  Report,  S.  D.  17 
of  1906): 

(1)  Merit  system  of  appointing  teachers  through  a  Civil  Service 
system  greatly  strengthened. 

(2)  Change  of  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates  to  secure 
teachers  skilled  in  departmental  work. 

(3)  System  established  of  supervising  and  training  teachers 
while  serving  as  substitutes.  Supervisor  of  Substitutes 
appointed. 

(4)  Promotional  examinations  or  testa  of  efficiency  required 
of  teachers. 

(5)  A  system  established  of  leave  of  absence  on  half  pay  for 
purposes  of  study  and  travel  to  teachers  who  have  served  seven 
years,    and  leave  of  absence  for  rest  after  twenty  years  of 
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1906. —  (6)  Heads  of  departments  established  in  high  and  Latin  Bchook 
to  secure  imifonnity  of  aim  and  greater  effectiveness  in  teach- 
ing departmental  subjects. 

(7)  Establishment  of  High  School  of  Commerce. 

(8)  Revimon  of  high  school  course  of  study,  restricting  some- 
what the  freedom  of  electivea,  and  establishing  certain  required 
subjecta,  A  full  four  years,  or  its  equivalent,  required  to  secure 
a  diploma, 

(9)  Revision  of  Evening  High  School  course  of  study  to  encourage 
pupils  to  pursue  a  regular  course  ot  serious  work  with  final 
graduation  in  four  years. 

(10)  Elimination  of  distinction  between  primary  and  grammar 
schools;  both  thereafter  treated  as  elementary  schools  as  dis- 
tingiushed  from  the  high  or  secondary  schools. 

{11)     Substitution  of  eight  for  nine  grades  id   the  elementary 

(12)  Reorganisation  of  ■"»"■■■'  training  for  i^Hs,  and  appoint- 
ment of  a  Supervisor  of  Household  Science  and  Arts  to  have 
charge  of  cookery  and  sewing. 

(13)  Establishment  of  disciplinary  claaseB  (or  boys  who  might 
otherwise  be  seat  to  the  Parental  School. 

(14)  Election  of  a  medical  inspector  for  special  classes. 

(15)  Uniting  of  drawing  and  manual  training  into  one  depart- 
ment, under  one  director. 

(16)  Evening  and  Vacation  Schools  united  under  one  director.* 

(17)  Evening  class  in  salesmanship  previously  maintained  at 
private  enpenae  taken  into  the  school  system. 

(18)  Appointment  of  Advisory  Committee  of  Physicians  to 
consider  various  health  problems. 

1907. —  Power  of  School  Committee  in  respect  to  physical  education 
enlarged;  special  appropriations  from  tax  rate  (two  cents  for 
1907  and  four  cents  annually  thereafter  upon  each  $1,000 
of  taxable  valuation)  authorized  for  physical  education  and 
playgrounds,  etc.     (Acts  of  1907,  Chap.  295.) 

School  nurses  authoriied,  with  special  t^tpropriation  from  tax 
rate  not  exceeding  $10,000  for  1907  and  thereafter  each  year 
of  2  cents  upon  each  $1,000  of  taxable  valuation.  (Acts  of  1907, 
Chap.  357.) 

Physician's  certificate  to  exempt  child  from  vaccination  must  be 
"for  cause  staled  therein."     (Acts  of  1907,  Chap.  215.) 

School  Committee  required  each  year  to  designate  where  addi- 
tional school  accommodations  are  necessary,  and  order  in 
which  they  shall  be  provided;  annual  issue  of  bonds  for  new 
school  buildings  authorized.     (Acts  of  1907,  Chap.  450.) 

The  following  measures  were  begun  or  accomplished  (see 
Superintendent's  Report,  S.  D.  13  of  1907,  and  Annual  School 
Report,  S.  D.  16  of  1907): 

(1)  Larger  co-operation  of  the  teaching  force  in  determining 
educational  policies. 
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—  <2)     Readjuatment  of  the  high  schools  to  the  new  system  of  eight 

grades  in  the  elemeDtary  schools.  A  committee  of  conference 
known  as  the  Committee  on  Betterment  Bippoint«d  for  this  pur- 
pose, consisting  of  the  Superintendent  and  repr«sentAtJvefl  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  high  and  elementary  school  prin- 
cipals and  teachers. 

(3)  Revision  of  course  of  study  for  elemeutary  schools  to  meet 
the  change  in  number  of  grades,  prepared  with  the  sasistance  of 
special  committees  consisting  of  one  or  more  assistant  Superin- 
tendents, Directors,  principals  and  teachers. 

(4)  Reduction  of  quota  of  pupils  in  elementary  schools  to  48  in 
1907,  46  in  IGOS,  and  thereafter  44. 

(5)  Reorganitation  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Training  aa 
a  Department  of  School  Hygiene  under  a  Director  of  Hyfciene; 
school  athletics  placed  under  this  department. 

<6)  System  of  training  teachers  strengthened  by  appointment 
of  a  Supervisor  of  Practice  in  the  Normal  School. 

(7)  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  for  Girls  established. 

(8)  Industrial  education  ertended  in  elementary  schools  through 
experiment  in  Hancock  and  Agasus  schools  and  continued  in 
Winthrop  School. 

(9)  Appointment  of  ^>ectal  advisory  committees  of  laymen  on 
various  school  subjects,  notably  the  Committee  for  the  High 
School  of  Commerce. 

(10)  Appointment  of  committee  of  teachers  Icnown  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  College  Credit  to  con^der  the  opportunities  for  col- 
legiate instruction  open  to  teachera  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

(11)  Extension  of  schedule  of  janitors' salaries  to  include  high 
schools. 

—  Penmoos  (maidmum  1180  per  year)  tor  members  of  the  teaching  or 

supervising  staff  required  with  special  appropriations  from  tax 

rate  of  5  cents  annually  on  each  Sl,O0O  of  taxable  valuation.   (Acts 

of  1908,  Chap.  589.)    Accepted  by  City  Council  June  22,  1908. 

Instruction  required  by  law  to  be  given  as  to  tuberculosis  and  its 

prevention.    (Acts  of  1908,  Chap.  181.) 
Provisions  as  to  fire  escapes.     (Acts  of  1908,  Chi^.  524.) 
The  following  meaaurea  were  begun  or  accomplished  (see  Super- 
intendent's Report,  S.  D.  7  of  1903,  and  Annual  School  Report, 
S.  D.  8of  1908): 

(1)  Codification  of  teachers'  certificate  privileges,  and  list  pre- 
pared of  teachers  arranged  as  to  their  eligibility  for  promotion. 

(2)  Teacher  assigned  to  open-tur  class  for  tuberculous  children 
on  Parker  Hill;  later  transferred  to  Refectory  Building,  Franklin 
Park. 

(3)  Teachers  of  sewing  for  the  first  time  appointed  on  tenure, 
and  the  work  rcarganizcd  under  the  Supervisor  of  Household 
Science  and  Arts. 

(4)  Departmental  organisation  of  the  high  schools  completed 
by  appointment  of  women  as  heads  of  departments  with  the 
rank  of  first  assistants. 
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1908.—  (5)  Establishment  of  High  School  Councils,  one  for  eai^h  depart- 
ment, conaistiug  of  the  heads  of  departments  of  the  varioua 
high  schools,  each  school  having  one  vote,  to  consider  the 
important  problems  of  courses  of  instruction,  text-books,  sup- 
plementary mateiial  and  kindred  Bubjecta. 

(6)  Clerical  asaiBtanls  authorized  in  Latin  and  high  sclioals 
to  relieve  principals  from  clerical  work. 

(7)  Last  year  of  the  Vacation  Schools,  which  this  year  in  part 
and  thereafter  wholly  were  merged  into  the  Summer  Play- 
grounds. 

(8)  Committees  of  school  principals  established  to  advise  Super- 
intendent as  to  plans  for  new  buildings. 

(9)  Exchange  of  teachers  with  Prusraa  arranged  through  the 
Carnegie  foundation. 

(10)  Board  of  Apportionment  established  consisting  of  Board 
of  Superintendents,  Business  Agent  and  Auditor. 

(11)  Rule  esta,blished  under  which  teachers  retire  at  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  maximum  age  limit  for  new  teachers  placed 
at  forty. 

(12)  Martin  District  organized  as  a  model  school  for  the  pupils 
of  the  Normal  School,  with  one  of  the  Normal  School  teachers 
{Director  of  the  Model  School)  as  principal. 

(13)  One  of  the  truant  officers  made  Supervisor  of  Licensed 
Minors. 

(14)  Extfflidon  of   t«rm  of   evening  schools    for  for«gn-bom 

(15)  Keeping  of  records  in  and  maldng  report  by  evening  schools 


(IS)  S3^tem  of  accounts  adopted  by  the  Business  Agent  to  show 
the  coat  of  each  unit  of  the  school  system. 

-Appropriations  allowed  School  Committee  from  the  tax  levy 
for  genersl  school  purposes  increased  from  S2.75  to  $2.85  upon 
each  SI,000  of  taxable  valuation  in  1909-10,  S2.95  in  1910-11, 
and  S3.05  in  1911-12;  each  in  addition  to  25  oents  for  the 
repair  fun<l,  40  cents  for  the  new  buildings  fund,  4  cents  for 
physical  education,  2  cents  for  nurses,  and  5  oents  for  pensions, 
upon  each  81,000.     (Acta  of  1909,  Chap.  388.) 

School  Committee  given  authority  over  secret  (except  religious) 
organizations  of  pupils.     (Acts  of  1909,  Chap.  120.) 

Display  of  United  States  flag  on  or  in  schools  made  compulsory, 
(Acts  of  1009,  Chap.  229.) 

Loans  authorised  for  High  School  of  Commerce  and  administra- 
tion building.     (Acts  of  1900,  Chap.  446.) 

Pensions  for  teachers  —  maximum  pension  $180.  (Acts  of  1900, 
Chap.  537.)  Not  accepted  by  School  Committee,  and  repealed 
by  Acts  of  1910,  Chap.  617. 

The  following  measures  were  undertt^en  or  completed  (see 
Superintendent's  Report,  S.  D.  13  of  1900,  and  Annual  School 
Report,  S.  D.  15  of  1909): 
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1909.—  (1)  Trade  School  for  Girls  established,  under  proviuons  of 
Acts  of  1906,  Chap.  505,.aQd  Acts  of  1909,  Chap.  540,  to  be 
conducted  by  School  Committee  as  agent  of  Board  of  Elduca- 
tioD,  the  State  bearing  part  of  the  coat,  the  object  of  the  school 
being  to  give  a  trade  training  to  girls  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen  who  are  obbged  to  become  wage  earners. 

(2)  Summer  High  School  opened  in  the  Roxbury  High  School 
for  those  wiahing  to  make  up  conditions,  tlio3e  preparing  for 
college  admisaioii  exanuDationg  and  for  odmiasion  to  high 
schools. 

(3)  A  committee  on  vocational  advice  appointed. 

(4)  Evening  industrial  schools  take  place  of  evening  drawing 
schools,  conducted  by  School  Committee  as-  agent  of  Board  of 
Education,  the  State  bearing  part  of  the  coet  (under  Acts  of 
1906,  Chap.  505,  and  Acts  of  1909,  Chap.  540). 

(5)  Further  experiments  of  an  industrial  character  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  introduced  in  the  Eliot  School,  Washington 
AUston  School,  Lyman  School,  OUver  Wendell  Holmes  District, 
Quincy  District  and  in  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

(8)  Pre-Apprentioe  School  for  Printing  and  Bookbinding  estab- 
lished in  East  Boston. 

(7)    Experimental  health  or  open-air  rooms  established. 

(S)  Manual  for  public  school  playgrounds  issued  and  greater 
activity  and  system  with  respect  to  physical  training.  Pro- 
visional courses  in  physical  education  adopted  both  for  the 
elementary  and  high  schools.  Weighing  scales  and  measuring 
rods  purchased  to  take  records  of  each  child's  weight  and  h^ght. 

(9)  Health  Day  observed  in  the  schools  and  annual  Health  Day 
established. 

1910. —  New  act  passed  providing  annual  pensions  for  members  of  the 
teaching  and  supervising  staff  retired  under  its  provisions — 
nunimum,  after  30  years'  service,  S312;  maximum,  S600;  also 
pensions  of  not  less  than  (ISO  for  not  lees  than  sixty  annuitants 
of  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  and  other  teachers  described  in 
the  act,     (Acts  of  1910,  Chap.  617.) 

Instruction  to  be  given  in  "tliHft"  authoriced.  (Acts  of  1910, 
Chap.  524.) 

Requirements  as  to  military  drill  modified,  exempting  a  pupil 
if  his  parent  or  guardian  is  of  a  religious  denomination  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  bearing  arms,  or  is  conscientiously 
scrupulous  of  bearing  arms;  or  upon  certificate  from  a  physician 
of  good  standing  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  pupil's  health. 
(Actsof  1910,  Chap.  201.) 

The  following  measures  Jiave  been  established  or  considered: 

(i)    Teocheis'  council  on  pennons  organized. 

(2)  Continuation  schools  established,  wherein  persons  employed 
may  receive  part  time  instruction  that  will  be  of  immediate 
assistance  in  their  daily  work.  Title  of  Director  of  Evening 
and  Vacation  Schools  changed  to  Director  of  Evening  and 
Continuation  Schools. 
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1910. —  (3)    New  ayatem  of  pemnamhip  introduced. 

(4)  Minimum  age  limit  for  admisnon  to  kindei^artenB  nuaed  to 
four  years. 

(5)  Clerical  High  School  established  by  order  passed  February  7, 
1910,  to  begin  on  July  11,  1010;  order  rescinded  because  of 
lack  of  funds  June  6,  1910. 

(6)  Newsboys'  Trial  Board  established  consisting  of  two  adults 
appointed  by  School  Committee  and  three  licensed  newsboys 
elected  by  their  fellows. 

(7)  Trial  Board  for  Janitors  eatabtished,  consisting  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  School  Committee,  the  Bumneas  Agent,  and  a  school 
janitor  elected  by  his  associates,  to  secure  a  careful  inveatigatiton 
of  complaints  made  against  janitors,  engineera  or  matrons. 

(S)  Appropriation  from  annual  taxes  for  new  school  buildings 
passed  over  Mayor's  veto. 

1911. —  Savings  banks  authorized  with  consent  of  and  under  regulations 

approved   by  School  Committee  and  Bank  CommisBioner  to 

receive  deposits  from  school  children  through  the  principal  or 

teachera  or  by  collectors.     (Acta  of  1911,  Chap.  211.) 

Penalty  for  failure  to  display  United  Statea  flag  on  schoolhouses. 

(Acts  of  1911,  Chap.  232.) 
School  committees  authorized  to  expend  money  for  the  super- 
viuon  of  sports  and  the  equipment  thereof.     (Acts  of  1911, 
Chap.  314.) 
School  committees  authorised  lo  grant  use  of  school  halls  for 
pubUc  or  educational  purposes  which  will  not  interfere  with 
regular  school  work.     (Acts  of  1911,  Chap.  367.)    Not  yet 
accepted  by  the  Boston  Qty  Council. 
"Illiterate  minor"  defined  by  statute  (for  compulsory  attendance 
at  evening  school)   to  mean  an  illiterate  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.     (Acts  of  1911,  Chap.  241.) 
Instruction  authorized  in  the  application  of  surgical  remediea 

and  first  ud  for  the  injured.     (Acts  of  1911,  Chap.  247.) 
School  Committee  authorized  to  appropriate  an  additional  10 
cents  in  the  year  1912,  20  cents  in  the  year  1913,  and  thereafter 
annually  25  cents  upon  each  SIOOO  of  taxable  valuation,  to  be 
used  wholly  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  salaries  of  teachers. 
(Acta  of  1911,  Chap.  708.) 
The  following  meaaures  were  b^[un  or  accomplished : 
(1)     KatabliBhment  of  the  following  new  schools: 

a.     Boston   Industrial   School   for    Boys    (taking   over   the 
Pre-Apprentice  School  for  Printing  and  Bookbinding). 
6.     Evening  Trade  School. 
e.     Girls'  Evening  High  School. 

d.     Continuation  School  claaa  in  household  arts  as  a  State- 
aided  school. 
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1911. —  (3)  Enlargement  of  the  truant  officem'  force  wid  the  epeinal 
aas^ment  of  one  tni&nt  officer  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
pertuning  to  evening  school  attendance. 
(4)  Adoption  of  a  r^ulatjon  requiring  a  small  depodt  for  admis- 
sion to  evening  high  and  industrial  schools  of  persons  not 
required  by  law  to  attend  such  schools,  under  Acta  of  1911, 
Chap.  309, 

(6)  Appointment  of  a  permanent  force  of  playground  teachera. 
(6}    Establishment  of  additional  open-air  classes  in  elementary 

schools. 

(7)  Removal  of  old  and  unauthorised  text-books  from  the  schools 
systematically  begun. 

(8)  Adoption  of  a  per  capita  plan  of  distribution  of  supplies 
and  textrbooks  in  the  schools. 
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REPORT  ON  BOSTON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


Boston,  October  7,  1911. 

Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor: 

Sib, —  Your  Honor  has  invited  the  Finance  Com- 
mission "to  conduct  such  an  inquiry  into  the  methods  of 
the  School  and  Schoolhouse  Departinents  and  the 
results  attained  as  shall  either  satisfy  the  public  mind 
of  the  need  of  these  increased  expenditures  or  suggest 
a  specific  policy  of  retrenchment." 

In  response  to  this  request  the  commission  has  investi- 
gated the  school  system  of  Boston.  The  commission 
has  received  valuable  assistance  both  from  the  labors 
and  the  experience  in  school  matters  of  the  Director  of 
its  Bureau  of  Research.  Because  of  the  many  di£S- 
culties  in  securing  school  data  from  other  cities,  as  well 
as  the  pressure  of  other  work,  the  report  has  been 
delayed  for  a  longer  time  than  had  been  anticipated. 
It  is  now  presented  to  your  Honor  in  five  parts,  as 
follows: 

Part     I.     Introductory. 

Part  II.     Development  and  Growth  of  the  Schools. 
Part  III.     Financial  Review. 
Part  IV.     Comparison  with  Other  Cities. 
Part    V.     Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the 
Commission. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 
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PAET  I.   INTEODUCTOET. 


The  complaint  of  the  heavy  cost  of  the  schools  is  by 
no  means  a  new  one.  The  records  show  that  as  early 
as  1751  a  committee  appointed  to  make  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  town  and  the  causes  of  the  great  expense 
thereof  reported  that  "the  Charge  of  supporting  the 
several  Publick  Schools  amounted  the  last  Year  to  more 
than  J  part  of  the  whole  Sum  drawn  for  by  the  Select- 
men"; but  the  committee  wisely  added,  "altho.  this 
Charge  is  very  Considerable  &  the  number  of  Schools  ie 
greater  than  the  Law  requires,  Yet  as  the  Education 
of  Children  is  of  the  greatest  Importance  to  the  Com- 
munity; the  Committee  cannot  be  of  Opinion  that  any 
Saving  can  be  made  to  Advantage  on  that  head." 
(See  Document  No.  18  of  1888,  page  37.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Boston  schools  cost 
less  proportionately  last  year  than  they  did  in  1751, 
nearly  160  years  ago;  the  appropriations  for  supporting 
the  schools  from  the  tax  rate  last  year  (1910)  being  less 
than  one-third  of  the  total  municipal  appropriations 
(excluding  those  for  interest,  sinking  fund  and  state 
and  county  expenses),  namely,  $3.64  out  of  $12.90. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  schools  to-day  are  not 
as  efficient  as  they  were  in  the  days  vaguely  referred 
to  as  "the  past"  and  particular  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  "three  R's"  are  said  to  be 
neglected  in  contrast  with  the  thoroughness  with  which 
they  were  taught  in  the  days  of  old.  This  complaint, 
like  that  as  to  the  excessive  cost  of  schools,  is  not  a  new 
one.  There  are  on  file  in  the  offices  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee certain  bound  volumes  of  written  examinations 
held  in  the  grammar  schools  in  1845,  as  to  which  the 
committee  on  annual  examinations  of  that  year  (City 
Document  26  of  1845,  page  9)  said: 
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"It  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  in  the  Boston 
schools  there  should  be  so  many  children  in  the  first 
classes  unable  to  answer  such  questions;  that  there 
ehould  be  so  many  absurd  answers;  so  many  errors  in 
spelling,  in  grammar  and  in  punctuation." 

On  page  17  the  committee  said: 
"These  answers  show  beyond  all  doubt  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  scholars  of  our  first  classes,  boys  and 
girls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  called  upon 
to  write  simple  sentences,  to  express  their  thoughts  on 
common  subjects  without 'the  aid  of  a  dictionary  or  a 
master,  cannot  write  without  such  errors  in  grammar, 
in  spelling  and  in  punctuation  as  we  should  blush  to 
see  in  a  letter  from  a  son  or  daughter  of  their  age. " 

In  1852  the  committee  on  examinations  (City  Docu- 
ment 50  of  1852,  page  7)  undertook  to  refute  the  charge 
"that  the  public  schools  of  the  city  are  as  a  whole 
deteriorating,  that  our  teachers  as  a  body  are  becoming 
faithless  to  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  that 
our  children  for  whose  education  so  much  of  the  public 
treasure  is  annually  and  freeiy  expended  are  not  receiv- 
ing any  adequate  return  for  all  this  outlay,  but  are  sent 
forth  with  only  the  husks  of  an  education." 

In  1854  the  School  Committee  (City  Document  74  of 
1854,  page  27),  speaking  of  spelling,  said:  "The 
average  number  of  errors  in  a  list  of  words  in  ordinary 
use,  selected  for  the  purpose  of  examination  of  the 
first  classes,  was  far  greater  than  was  anticipated  and 
shows  the  necessity  of  an  increased  attention  to  this 
subject."  Of  reading,  it  said  (id.,  page  28),  that  in 
some  schools  "a  style  of  reading  has  been  introduced 
and  encouraged  whose  object  would  seem  to  be  to 
leave  truth  and  nature  out  of  view  and  substitute  an 
artificial  standard  in  their  place."  As  to  writing  (id., 
page  29),  the  comment  was  that  while  there  was  a  good 
degree  of  proficiency,  "It  would  perhaps  be  better  if 
more  of  the  time  devoted  to  writing  were  spent  upon 
what  is  essential  and  practical  rather  than  upon  the 
ornamental  branches  of  the  art";  of  grammar  (id.,  page 
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31),  "Some  pupils,  who  could  parse  and  analyze  remark- 
ably well  used  incorrect  language  in  conversation";  of 
arithmetic  (id.,  page  32),  -"Sufficient  care  is  not  always 
taken  to  make  the  pupil  understand  the  principles  of 
arithmetic  and  the  reason  for  the  processes  performed. 
The  rrault  of  the  examination  shows  that  mistakes  in 
simple  numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  are  among  those  most  frequently  made 
even  by  advanced  pupils." 

In  1859  the  accusation  was  made  that  the  children 
were  overtasked  and  overstimulated,  the  system  being 
called  a  "high  pressure  system,"  a  "forcing  system,"  a 
"cramming  machine,"  "disastrous  to  the  mental  and 
bodily  health  of  pupils."  (School  Committee  Report 
for  1859,  page  53.) 

In  1875  (Annual  School  Report,  page  12)  the  School 
Committee  said: 

"It  is  common  to  hear  unfavorable  contrast  drawn 
betwixt  the  scholarship  and  Stness  for  practical  life  of 
graduates  of  the  present  and  of  former  times  when 
studies  were  fewer  and  expenditures  smaller." 

In  speaking  of  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the 
teachers,  the  same  committee  said  (id.,  page  16): 

"Your  committee  have  to  reiterate  long-standing 
criticisms  that  many  of  the  teachers  are  far  from  what 
they  ought  to  be,  in  view  of  the  work  which  should  be 
expected  of  them  and  of  the  high  salaries  they  receive. 
In  many  districts  the  standard  of  teachers'  qualifications 
has  been  steadily  lowered.  Instead  of  selections  being 
made  from  the  best-educated  applicants,  especially  from 
those  of  a  normal  school  training  or  of  an  experience  the 
equivalent  of  such  training,  considerations  of  sympathy 
for  the  candidate's  poverty,  of  personal  friendship  or  of 
political  influence  have  decided  the  choice.  Granted 
that  altogether  such  selections  are  fewer  than  formerly, 
still  they  have  existed  to  a  most  pernicious  extent  in  ' 
schools  which  could  least  afford  to  suffer  from  them." 

In  1883  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  in  his 
inaugural  made  an  attack  upon  the  system  of  education 
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in  MassacbuBetts,  and  particularly  upon  the  Boston 
Bchools,  for  their  alleged  failure  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
common  people.    (See  pages  685,  686.) 

So  from  year  to  year,  and  at  the  present  time,  similar 
complaints  have  been  and  are  being  made.  They  all 
have  a  certain  element  of  truth,  as  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  this  report;  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  take  them 
too  broadly.  The  fact  cannot  be  ignored  that  all  the 
while  there  has  been  flowing  through  the  schools  a  stream 
of  children  who  have  gone  out  into  the  community,  taken 
their  places  in  the  world,  and  quietly  and  eflfectively 
diBcharged  the  duties  that  have  fallen  to  their  lot,  dem- 
onstrating that  the  schoola,  with  all  their  imperfections, 
have  been  doing  good  work  in  spite  of  criticism. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  pick  out  a  child,  or  a  large  number 
of  children,  who  cannot  read,  write,  spell  or  cipher  cor- 
rectly. There  are  undoubtedly  many  children  now  as 
always  who  do  not,  many  of  whom  cannot,  profit  by  the 
schools;  there  are  some  poor  and  inefficient  teachers  now 
as  always;  but  the  product  of  the  schools  as  a  whole 
has  been  and  is  good.  Samples  can  be  shown  of  splendid 
work  done  as  well  as  samples  of  poor  work.  Neither 
extreme  can  be  safely  accepted  in  reaching  a  final 
judgment. 

As  far  back  as  1875  the  School  Committee  (Annual 
Report,  page  16)  said: 

"The  modem  school  is  now  called  upon  to  teach  many 
of  the  rudimentary  virtues  of  which  the  homes  are  des- 
titute, and  children  of  vicious  habits  and  coarse  man- 
ners, who  increase  in  numbers  annually  in  the  mixed 
population  of  a  great  city,  gravely  complicate  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  teacher's  task  of  preserving  a  high  moral 
tone  in  the  mass  of  pupils." 

The  real  question  is  not  whether  every  child  who 
passes  through  the  schools  comes  out  a  highly  developed 
scholar  and  a  model  citizen,  but  whether  the  schools 
with  their  limitations  are  making  as  much  as  can  rea- 
sonably be  racpected  of  the  varied  material  with  which 
they  are  obliged  to  deal.    A  definite  solution  of  this 
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problem  can  of  course  only  be  had  by  studying  each 
child,  its  origin,  its  environment  and  its  entire  career, 
both  in  the  schools  and  in  after  life;  and  even  then  the 
elements  necessary  for  passing  judgment  are  so  compli- 
cated and  BO  uncertain  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
reach  a  right  conclusion.  Isolated  statements  of  indi- 
vidual cases  are  of  httle  value.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  follow  graduates  of  particular  schools  into  the 
colleges  and  technical  schools,  sometimes  with  favorable 
and  sometimes  with  unfavorable  results;  but  such  an 
inquiry  must  necessarily  be  limited  in  scope  and  unsat- 
isfactory. A  broader  investigation  along  these  hnes 
would  include  the  stores,  the  workshops  and  the  homes; 
but  this  seems,  for  the  present  at  least,  impracticable. 
The  effort,  however,  should  not  be  abandoned;  the  time 
will  come  when  such  an  inquiry  can  and  will  be  effec- 
tively made.  It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  in  1908  recommended  that 
records  of  the  life  and  occupation  of  the  various  graduates 
be  kept  at  the  several  schools,  with  the  co-operation  of 
principals  and  teachers  and  associations  of  graduates  and 
other  organizations  interested  in  educational  activities. 

The  next  best  way  to  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  is  to  see  what  they  are  trying  to  do  and  how 
they  are  trying  to  do  it.  Are  the  school  authorities 
recognizing  the  imperfections  and  are  they  trying  to 
overcome  them? 

The  Boston  public  schools  have  reached  their  present 
position  through  a  proems  of  evolution.  The  city  has 
been  singularly  fortunate  in  the  number  of  able  men 
and  women  who  have  helped  to  shape  its  school  policy. 
The  names  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  Horace  Mann,  Nathan 
Bishop,  John  D.  Philbrick,  Samuel  Eliot,  Edwin  P. 
Seaver,  George  H.  Conley,  Samuel  B.  Capen,  A.  Law- 
rence Lowell,  Ellis  Peterson,  Sarah  Louise  Arnold  and 
many  others  at  once  suggest  themselves.  They  have 
all  been  working  toward  a  well-defined  goal  of  school 
efficiency  and  their  work  has  been,  and  is,  ably  supple- 
mented by  those  now  in  the  service. 
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Progress  at  first  was  slow.  Doetrines  that  to-day 
are  accepted  as  truisms  found  in  the  early  days  much 
hostility,  few  listeners  and  almost  no  converts. 

Among  these  truisms  is  the  statement  that  educa- 
tional efficiency  demands: 

1,  effective  supervision; 

2,  good  school  building; 

3,  a  curriculum  broad  enough  to  meet  the  varied  needs 
of  the  community,  both  cultiu-al  and  vocational; 

4,  well-selected  text-books  and  other  school  supplies; 

5,  capable  and  well-trained  teachers; 

6,  a  small  quota  of  pupils  to  teachers; 

7,  healthy  children,  physically  capable  of  receiving 
instruction. 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  schools 
have  these  essentials  been  more  fully  recognized  and 
cared  for  than  to-day.  No  one  will  dispute  that  they 
are  essentials,  and  no  one  would  be  wilUng  to  give 
them  up;  yet  they  are  the  true  reasons  for  the  present 
heavy  cost  of  schools. 

These  various  subjects  will  be  considered  in  detail 
in  Part  II.  of  this  report. 
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PART  II.   DEVELOPMENT  AND  GROWTH  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


CHAPTER    I.    OUTLINE    OF    THE    HISTORY 
OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Section  1.    Periods  of  Development. 
The  history  of  the  Boston  public  schoole  may  be  . 
divided  into  the  following  periods  (see  School  Document 
18  of  1888,  School  Document  3  of  1903,  School  Docu- 
ment 17  of  1906): 

1635-84. 
In  which  there  were  no  elementary  schoob  for  children  generally,  and 
there  was  only  the  Latin  School  for  fitting  boys  for  college. 

1684-1740. 
When  in  addition  to  the  Latin  School  there  were  schools  "for  the  teach- 
ing of  children  to  write  and  cypher"  under  writing  masters. 

J740-J847. 

When  the  writing  schools  were  gradually  developed  into  grammar 
schools,  under  what  is  known  historically  aa  "the  double-headed  system," 
the  pupils  in  each  school  bdng  half  the  day  under  the  direction  of  the 
writing  master  and  half  the  day  under  the  grammar  master.  "This 
unique  arrangement  prevailed  in  the  Boston  schools  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years." 

1847-76. 

When  the  "single-headed  ayatem"  aiiperseded  the  "double-headed 
ayatem"  and  the  paramount  authority  of  the  grammar  master  was  recc^- 
nized;  the  ofGce  of  superintendent  of  schools  established;  a  period  of 
reconatruction  and  enlargement. 

1876  to  the  Prtseni. 
A  period  of  systematizing  and  unifying;  the  extension  of  the  system  of 
.  supervifdon  through  a  board  of  superintendents,  directora  and  principals; 
the  gradual  recognition  of  the  value  of  professional  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  educational  matters;  the  duties  of  the  School  Board  becoming 
mainly  legislative,  the  details  of  adminiatratjon  bdng  performed  by  ptid 
officials  with  executive  responnbility. 
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Section  2.  The  Era  of  Financial  Independence. 
Thirteen  years  ago  the  schools  entered  upon  a  new 
era  which  may  be  called  a  period  of  financial  independ- 
ence. Prior  to  1898  the  School  Committee  was  depend- 
ent for  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the  schools  on 
appropriations  made  by  the  City  Council.  Disagree- 
ments arose  between  the  appropriating  and  spending 
powers.  The  City  Council  was  ni^ardly  and  the  schools 
suffered  in  consequence.  In  1898  (Acts  of  1898,  ch.  400) 
the  Legislature  passed  an  act  making  the  School  Com- 
mittee financially  independent  of  the  City  Council  by 
giving  it  a  specific  part  of  the  tax  levy,  from  which  it 
has  since  annually  made  its  own  appropriations,  subject 
only  to  the  Mayor's  approval  or  veto.  During  this 
period  the  School  Committee  practically  has  had  a 
free  hand  and  the  school  system  has  developed  as 
never  before. 

Section  3.  Dbpinition  of  Certain  Terms  Used 
Herein. 
It  is  this  period  of  thirteen  years  of  financial  inde- 
pendence, 1898-1911,  which  will  form  the  main  subject 
of  this  report.  For  convenience  of  comparison  this 
period  may  be  further  divided  into  two  other  periods, 
the  line  of  demarcation  being  the  year  1906,  when,  as 
hereafter  explained,  the  School  Committee  of  twenty- 
four  members  was  succeeded  by  the  School  Committee 
of  five  members.  For  brevity  and  clearness  the  period 
of  thirteen  years  from  January  31,  1898,  to  January  31, 
1911,  will  throughout  this  report  be  called  "the  period"; 
the  pwiod  of  eight  years  from  January  31,  1898,  to 
January  31,  1906,  under  the  School  Committee  of 
twenty-four  members,  will  be  called  "the  first  sub- 
period";  and  the  period  of  five  years  from  January  31, 
1906,  to  January  31,  1911,  under  the  School  Committee 
of  five  members,  will  be  called  "the  second  subperiod." 
The  last  year  of  the  system  of  appropriations  by  the 
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City  Council,  1897-98,  the  last  year  of  tlie  former  School 
Committee  of  twenty-four  members,  1905-06,  and  the 
last  school  year,  1910-11,  will  be  principally  used  in 
making  comparisons  as  fair  representatives  of  their 
respective  periods  and  subperiods. 

A  review  of  the  school  system  and  the  work  accom- 
plished during  the  period  of  thirteen  yeara  will  help 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  situation. 

CHAPTER  II.     SUPERVISION. 
Section  1.    The  School  Committee. 
The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Boston  School  Committee  from  1635 
to  the  present  time. 

Nuffibarof 
Membsn. 

1635-1789.    Selectmen 9 

1789-1822.    Selectmen  and  one  from  each  ward  ....  21 

1822-1835.     Mayor,  Aldermen  and  one  from  each  ward  25 

1835-1854.    Mayor,  president  of  Common  Council  and  two 

from  each  ward 26 

1855-1875.    Mayor,  preudcnt  of  Common'  Council  and  eix 

from  each  ward 74  to  116 

1876-1885.    Mayor  and  twenty-four  elected  at  large  ...  25 

18S5-I905.    Tweoty-four  elected  at  lai^ 24 

1906.  Five  elected  at  large 6 

In  addition  to  the  regular  School  Comniittee  there  was  a  primaiy 
School  Committee  from  1818  to  1854,  with  a  membership  varying  from 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  Boston  his  tried  a 
large  variety  of  experiments  in  school  administration. 
The  large  School  Committee  with  local  representa- 
tion was  twice  tried,  once  with  the  primary  School 
Committee  from  1818  to  1854,  when  the  membership 
reached  196,  and  once  with  the  regular  School  Com- 
mittee from  1854  through  1875,  when  the  membership 
reached  116. 

In  1871  (Annual  School  Report  for  1871,  page  363)  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  membership  of  the  regular 
School  Committee  was  too  large  for  the  efficient  and 
economical  transaction  of  business. 
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In  1876  (Annual  School  Report,  page  4)  the  School 
Committee  in  commenting  upon  the  situation  said : 

"Boston  has  administered  its  schools  through  a  board 
of  116  persons.  Some  among  them  had  never  given 
any  thought  to  the  subject  upon  which  they  were 
called  to  legislate,  and  others  had  just  that  amount 
of  knowledge  which  is  'a  dangerous  thing.'  The  rest 
formed  a  small  nucleus  of  men  well  quahfied  for  their 
position,  though  not  always  able  to  fill  it  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  as  their  wisest  measure  were  subjected 
to  the  decision  of  a  controlling  majority.  In  one 
particular,  however,  all  the  members  labored  under  an 
equal  disadvantage,  namely,  a  want  of  time  to  attend 
to  their  assigned  duties,  however  willingly  they  wouid 
have  performed  them." 

For  these  and  similar  reasons  the  Legislatiu*e  reduced 
the  size  of  the  committee  to  twenty-five  members, 
consisting  of  the  Mayor  and  twenty-four  others  elected 
at  large.  (Acts  of  1875,  ch.  241.)  The  Mayor  was 
dropped  from  the  committee  in  1886  (chapter  266, 
section  10),  leaving  the  number  of  members  twenty- 
four  elected  at  large. 

The  desire  apparent  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
reduce  the  number  of  elective  oflBcials  and  to  concen- 
trate the  attention  of  the  voters  upon  a  few  names  on  a 
short  ballot  led  to  a  further  reduction  in  the  member- 
ship to  five  in  1906.     (Acts  of  1905,  ch.  349.) 

Coupled  with  this  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  "com- 
mittee there  was  of  necessity  an  increase  in  the  force  of 
trained  administrators  both  on  the  business  and  educa- 
tional side  of  the  school  system.  It  is  manifest  that 
neither  twenty-four  nor  five  members,  serving  without 
salary,  could  give  the  time  personally  to  administer  in 
all  their  details  the  schools  of  so  large  a  city  as  Boston. 
The  mMt  that  could  be  expected  of  them  was  to  study 
the  large  problems  as  they  arose  and  lay  out  a  general 
line  of  school  policy.  This  is  the  true  school  system, 
at  which  Boston  has  fortunately  arrived  through  a 
painful  process  of  evolution. 
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Section  2.  Educational  StiPERVisioN. 
1.  Superintendent  and  Supervisors. 
In  the  "first  subperiod  "  the  supervising  force  consisted 
of  a  superintendent,  who  with  six  supervisors  constituted 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  chosen,  as  had  been  done  since 
1875,  by  the  School  Committee  for  terms  of  two  years, 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  241  of  the  Acts  of  1875. 
The  superintendent,  under  the  rules,  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  School  Committee  in  matters  relating  to 
instruction,  and  the  supervisors  under  his  direction 
visited  and  supervised  the  schools,  examined  pupils 
and  teachers,  and  generally  acted  as  "the  executive 
board  of  the  School  Committee."  There  was  at  first 
friction  between  the  superintendent  and  the  super- 
visors, relating  to  their  respective  ranks,  and  in  1884 
(School  Minutes  of  1884,  page  171)  the  rules  were 
amended  making  the  superintendent  "the  executive  in 
the  department  of  instruction  over  all  supervisors, 
principals  and  other  instructors. "  Prior  to  1898,  how- 
ever, neither  he  nor  the  supervisors  had  any  real  power, 
the  actual  administration  of  the  schools  being  in  numer- 
ous subcommittees  and  in  individual  members  of  the 
School  Committee.  Efforts  were  repeatedly  made  to 
change  the  rules,  enlarging  the  powers  of  these  officials, 
and  in  1898,  and  again  in  1902,  after  a  prolonged  and 
bitter  controvcray,  a  partial  success  was  achieved.  A 
running  fight,  however,  was  kept  up  by  certain  members 
of  the  School  Committee,  who  resented  all  encroach- 
ments upon  what  they  regarded  as  their  prerogatives 
and  who  constantly  interfered  with  and  often  over- 
threw the  action  of  the  superintendent  and  supervisors. 
Frequently  personal  and  political  considerations  wholly 
unconnected  with,  and  dangerous  to,  the  welfare  of  the 
schools  dominated  these  contests. 

2.     Centralization  of  Authority. 
With  the  advent  of  the  new  committee  of  five  members 
in  the  "second  subperiod"  a  change  has  taken  place 
looking  toward  a  greater  centralization  of  authority 
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and  the  unification  of  the  school  system.  This  has 
excited  unfavorable  criticism  from  some  of  those  who 
advocate  an  extreme  form  of  individual  freedom  for 
principals  and  teachers  and  who  have  failed  to  see  just 
what  is  intended.  Boston  schools  have  become  famous 
through  a  line  of  illustrious  school  principals  from  the 
days  of  Philemon  Pormort;  and  the  "famous  Master 
Cheever"  of  the  early  Latin  School,  to  those  of  Francis 
Gardner,  Thomas  Sherwin,  James  A.  Paige,  Saraji 
Fuller,  John  Tetlow,  Edward  Southworth,  and  many 
others  who  might  foe  mentioned,  whose  remarkable 
personalities  have  enabled  them  to  win  great  reputation 
for  themselves  and  their  schools.  It  is  argued  by  the 
critics  of  centralization  and  unification  that  in  the 
future  this  great  advantage  is  to  be  lost.  The  Finance 
Commission  has  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
su^estion,  but  is  convinced  that  the  plan  which  was 
adopted  in  1906  and  which  is  only  now  banning  to  be 
well  enough  underetood  to  get  a  fair  trial,  has  not  had,  ' 
and  probably  never  will  have,  any  such  effect.  Its  aim 
is  to  keep  a  very  large  share  of  individual  freedom  and 
initiative  for  the  principals  and  teachers,  while  provid- 
ing the  additional  advantage  of  intelUgent  oversight  of 
the  entire  system  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  with 
the  superintendent  as  the  responsible  executive  head. 
There  is  no  thought,  as  has  been  feared  by  some,  of 
autocratic,  dictatorial  management  from  the  superin- 
tendent's office,  with  consequent  loss  of  initiative, 
responsibility  and  interest  in  the  teachers.  With  such 
a  fear  in  mind  many  teachers  have  viewed  the  change 
with  a  not  unnatural  jealousy  and  certain  reactionary 
elements  are  undoubtedly  still  hostile  to  it;  but  time  is 
gradually  demonstrating  the  wisdom  of  the  change, 
and  even  the  extreme  conservatives  are  coming  to  see 
the  situation  in  its  true  hght.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Finance  Conmiission  it  can  ftdrly  be  said  that  what 
was  in  1906  an  experiment  viewed  by  many  sincere 
friends  of  the  schools  with  distrust,  is  now  a  policy 
standing  fully  justified  by  its  results  after  five  years  of 
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3.  Board  of  Superintendents. 
The  need  of  a  supervising  force  of  large  powers  and 
responsibility  and  a  reasonably  permanent  tenure  led 
the  Legislature  by  Acts  of  1906,  chapter  231,  to  sub- 
stitute a  Board  of  Superintendents  for  the  former 
Board  of  Supervisors.  The  statute  provides  that  the 
School  Committee  shall  elect  a  superintendent  for  a 
term  of  six  years  and  six  assistant  superintendents, 
one  each  year  for  a  similar  term  pf  six  years.  The 
change  was  intended  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
change  of  name  and  tenure,  and  new  rules  have  been 
adopted  by  the  School  Committee,  giving  large  execu- 
tive powers  to  the  new  oflScials.  One  of  the  assistant 
superintendents,  who  had  been  a  supervisor  and  prior 
to  that  a  master  in  the  schools,  described  the  change  in 
'  these  words: 

"Under  the  old  regime,  when  I  was  a  supervisor,  I 
could  go  into  a  school  and  I  might  advise  as  much  as  I 
'liked,  but  I  could  not  enforce  anything.  When  I  was 
master  it  was  the  same;  while  I  had  the  utmost  respect 
for  the  supervisor,  I  knew  that  he  could  not  do  anything. 
Now  that  is  all  changed;  they  have  given  ua  any  quantity 
of  duties,  and  they  have  given  U8  the  power  to  discharge 
those  duties." 

Under  the  rules  the  superintendent  is  still  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  School  Committee  in  all  matters 
relating  to  instruction,  but  be  is  so  in  fact  and  not 
merely  in  name.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  appoints,  reappoints,  transfers  and  removes 
all  members  of  the  supervising  force  except  the  assistant 
superintendents  and  all  teachers,  consulting,  in  the 
original  appointment  or  in  the  transfer  of  subordinate 
teachers,  the  principal  of  the  school  or  district  and  the 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge  or  the  director  of  the 
special  department  affected;  he  may  reprimand  or 
suspend,  with  or  without  pay,  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
one  month,  any  member  of  the  supervising  staff  or 
teacher  for  due  cause,  keeping  a  record  of  his  action, 
with  his  reasons,  open  to  inspection  by  members  of  the 
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School  Committee;  he  may  grant  leaves  of  ^sence  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations;  he  may  make  such 
arrangements  and  give  such  instructions,  not  contrary 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  and  orders  of  the  School 
Committee,  to  assistant  superintendents,  members  of 
the  supervising  sta£f  and  teachers  and  to  the  truant 
officers  as  in  his  judgment  the  interests  of  the  school 
system  may  require;  and  he  has  other  executive  duties 
set  forth  in  the  rules.  He  is  required,  except  when  the 
election  or  salary  of  superintendents  is  under  discussion, 
to  be  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  he  has  the  same  right  as  a  member  to  participate 
in  debate  and  to  present  orders.  He  submits  annually 
a  printed  report,  giving  an  account  of  the  duties  he  has 
performed,  together  with  such  facts  and  suggestions 
relating  to  the  school  system  as  he  may  deem  expedient, 
and  submits  annually  in  print  a  statement  of  school 
statistics.  He  is  a  member  and  ex  officio  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  which  meets  practically 
every  week  during  the  school  year. 

The  duties  of  the  assistant  superintendents,  as  a 
Board  and  individually,  are  many  and  arduous.  The 
Board  is  required  to  give  written  opinions  on  any 
question  when  so  requested  by  the  superintendent,  the 
School  Committee  or  any  member  thereof  who  formally 
presents  such  request  for  insertion  in  the  minutes.  It 
prepares  all  courses  of  study,  submitting  the  same  to 
the  School  Committee  for  approval;  determines  the 
proper  standards  to  be  attained  in  each  grade  and 
class  and  the  best  methods  to  be  pursued  with  respect 
to  instruction  therein;  reports  on  books,  globes,  maps 
and  charts  before  action  by  the  School  Committee; 
awards  diplomas  to  graduates;  prepares  for  and  con- 
ducts examinations  of  candidates  for  certificates  of 
qualification  as  membersof  the  supervising  staff,  teachers 
and  interpreters;  and  performs  other  duties  set  forth 
in  the  regulations. 

Each  assistant  superintendent  is  the  direct  represen- 
tative of  the  superintendent  in  the  school  or  district  to 
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which  he  #  assigned,  and  as  such  has  full  authority,  Bot 
contrary  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  School  Committee 
or  the  instructions  of  the  superintendent,  with  respect  to 
all  matters  of  organization,  instruction  and  disciphne; 
is  required  by  the  rules  to  visit  the  schools  assigned  to 
him,  both  day  and  evening,  as  often  as  practicable;  and 
performs  such  other  duties  as  the  superintendent  may 
direct. 

Complaints  have  been  made  that  the  time  of  assist- 
ant superintendents  is  taken  up  with  petty  matters, 
mainly  clerical,  that  more  important  matters  suffer  in 
consequence,  and  that  the  duty  of  visiting  th«  schools 
is  neglected. 

The  Finance  Commission  has  cansed  a  careful  inves- 
tigation of  these  complaints  to  be  made,  has  had  an 
examination  made  of  the  official  minutes  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  in  connection  with  the  testimony 
of  its  members,  and  has  considered  such  other  evidence 
as  it  has  been  able  to  obtain.  The  superintendent  and 
each  assistant  superintendent  (except  one  new  member 
recently  elected)  have  been  fully  questioned,  and  have 
answered  with  the  greatest  freedom. 

They  point  out  that,  while  the  schools  have  grown 
enormously  in  the  thirty-six  years  since  1875,  the  num- 
ber of  assistant  superintendents,  six,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  number  of  supervisors  in  that  year;  and 
they  assert  that  frequent  visitation  of  all  the  classes 
in  all  the  schools  is  impossible,  in  view  of  their  growth 
in  numbers,  and  of  the  many  other  quite  as  important 
duties  which  must  be  performed.  But  all  the  assist- 
ants state  that  they  pay  many  visits  to  the  schools  and 
particularly  to  such  teachers  as  have  need  of  their  help. 
They  say  that  certain  teachers  whose  qualifications 
are  well  known  and  who  have  demonstrated  their 
efficiency  need  no  visitation,  the  supervision  of  the 
master  of  the  school  being  sufficient;  that  substitutes 
are  cared  for  by  the  supervisor  of  substitutes  and  her 
assistant;  and  teachers  of  special  subjects  by  the  direc- 
tors of  those  subjects. 
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The  Finance  Commission  is  satisfied  that  the  asBist- 
ant  superintendents  observe  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  rule  which  requires  that  the  schools  shall 
be  visited  "as  often  as  practicable,"  and  it  believes 
that  they  are  in  no  way  chargeable  with  neglect  of  duty 
in  this  respect;  but  it  is  also  satisfied  that  more  fre- 
quent visitation  of  individual  classes  would  be  of  bene- 
fit, and  as  this  cannot  be  done  by  the  present  force  of 
six  assistant  superintendents,  that  some  method  should 
be  devised  to  meet  this  real  need.  It  is  possible  that 
an  enlargement  of  the  department  under  the  supervisor 
of  substitutes,  as  hereinafter  suggested,  may  help  to 
solve  the  problem. 

The  commission  believes  that  very  little  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  is  in  any 
true  sense  petty  and  that  many  of  the  subjecte  con- 
sidered are  of  large  importance,  requiring  and  receiv- 
ing fuU  and  careful  thought.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  things  done  both  by  the  Board  and  by  the 
individual  membei^  which  seem  of  a  petty  nature  and 
consume  much  time;  but  upon  examination  these  have 
been  found  to  be  quite  as  important  as  some  of  the 
seemingly  larger  matters.  The  schools  belong  to  the 
people  and  must  deal  with  all  classes  in  the  com- 
munity, — with  teachers,  parents  and  children,  and  with 
a  great  variety  of  conflicting  interests.  Many  of  the 
questions  which  arise  involve  phases  of  human  nature 
which  must  be  handled  with  tact,  patience  and  judg- 
ment, and  cannot  be  delegated  to  subordinates.  Each 
by  itself  may  seem  to  an  outside  observer  petty;  but 
it  is  not  so  to  the  parties  interested. 

As  to  the  charge  that  too  much  time  is  occupied  with 
clerical  work,  all  the  members  were  questioned,  and, 
while  regretting  that  because  of  insufficient  stenographic 
assistance  they  have  been  forced  to  do  such  work  at 
all,  they  insist  that  the  larger  interests  are  not  thereby 
neglected. 

The  superintendent  was  asked  this  question:  "The 
criticism  has  been  made  that,  in  passing  upon  the 
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results  of  examinations,  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
merely  performs  the  clerical  duty  of  adding  up  the 
figures  and  passing  upon  the  standing  of  candidates  for 
appointment  in  a  perfunctory  way.  Is  there  any  truth 
in  that?" 

He  answered  that  there  was  not, — the  papers  coming 
before  the  Board  with  the  clerical  work  already  per- 
formed in  the  office  of  the  secretary.  After  giving  an 
account  of  how  the  Board  marked  candidates  for 
appointment  as  to  length,  quality  and  character  of 
service,  he  added:  "It  is  a  pure  question  of  profes- 
sional judgment." 

Q.  "Do  you  believe  that  that  is  essential  to  the 
good  of  the  service?" 

A.  "Very  much  more  essential  than  the  mere  figures 
of  their  scholarship." 

The  superintendent  made  a  similar  statement  as  to 
examinations  for  promotions,  and  like  testimony  was 
given  by  the  assistant  superintendents.  The  superin- 
tendent said  that  another  stenographer  was  needed,  and 
another  has  since  been  provided.  There  are  now  two 
stenographers  at  the  service  of  members  of  the  Board; 
if  more  are  needed,  more  should  be  provided. 


4.  Principals. 
Each  Latin  and  high  school,  and  each  elementary 
school  district,  is  in  charge  of  a  principal.  In  the 
elementary  districts  there  are  usually  several  buildings 
in  different  parts  of  the  district,  over  all  of  which  the 
principal  has  supervision.  Under  the  rules  each  prin- 
cipal is  the  responsible  administrative  head  of  his  school 
or  district  and  is  charged  with  its  organization;  with 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  teachers,  pupils  and 
employees;  with  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  and  such  directions  as  he  may  receive  from 
the  superintendent  or  assistant  superintendent  or  the 
School  Committee;  and  with  the  general  maintenance 
of  order  and  discipline.     Among  other  important  duties 
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is  that  of  personally  inspecting  the  work  of  teachers  and 
others  who  are  on  probation  and  reporting  thereon  to 
the  superintendent. 

All  complaints  from  parents  or  guardians  are,  in  the 
first  instance,  referred  to  the  principal,  who  is  required 
by  the  rules  to  "patiently  hear  and  impartially  investi- 
gate the  same,  using  his  best  endeavors  to  redress  any 
real  grievances  and  referring  such  as  he  cannot  satis- 
factorily adjust  to  the  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge." 

The  powers  of  the  principal  are  quite  broad,  and 
amply  su£Scient  for  the  development  of  any  valuable 
personal  quahties  he  may  possess. 

The  keeping  of  records  and  the  making  of  reports  of 
various  kinds,  much  of  which  is  of  a  clerical  nature, 
require  much  of  the  time  of  a  principal  or  of  his  a^ist- 
ant.  To  relieve  the  Latin  and  high  school  masters 
from  the  clerical  work,  the  position  of  clerical  assistant 
was  established  in  1908.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
aecure  clerical  assistants  for  the  masters  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  but  thus  far  the  School  Committee  has 
not  felt  justified  in  authorizing  the  large  expenditure 
involved.  It  would  probably  prove  an  actual  economy, 
however,  &s  clerical  work  ought  not  to  be  done  by  such 
highly  educated  and  highly  paid  officials. 

5.    Directors  and  Supervisors  of  Special  Subjects. 

To  secure  more  effective  supervision  of  certain  special 

subjects   the  following  officials  have  been  appointed, 

some  prior  to  and  some  during  the  "period,"  all  subject 

to  the  authority  of  the  superintendent: 

1.  Director  of  drawing  &nd  manual  tiaiuing. 

2.  Director  of  evening  and  continuation  echoole. 

3.  Director  of  kindergartena. 

4.  Director  of  muuc. 

5.  Director  of  school  hygiene. 

6.  SuperriBor  of  subetitutee. 

7.  Supervisor  of  household  science  and  arts  (which  includes  cookery, 
sewing  and  industrial  work  for  ^Is). 

8.  SupervisiDg  nuiBe. 
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The  criticism  has  been  made  that  some  of  these 
positions  are  8upe]*iluous  and  only  add  to  the  school 
expense  without  giving  a  corresponding  value;  but 
this  has  not  been  found  to  be  the  case.  These  directors 
and  supervisors  supply  a  need  which  is  not  otherwise 
met.  Moreover,  most  if  not  all  of  them  are  essential 
parts  of  a  well-considered  administrative  system. 

6.  Secretary  to  the  Superintendent. 
With  the  reorganization  of  the  school  system  in  the 
"second  subperiod,"  a  greater  degree  of  executive  respon- 
sibihty  was  centered,  as  has  been  shown,  in  the  office  of 
the  superintendent.  There  had  been  attached  to  the 
office  a  chief  clerk,  whose  duties,  as  the  name  implies, 
were  mainly  clerical.  The  new  situation  made  it 
desirable  that  there  should  be  in  the  office  a  representa- 
tive of  the  superintendent,  capable  of  assisting  him  on 
the  larger  side  of  his  work,  who  could  on  proper  occasions 
assume  responsibility.  As  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities had  changed  it  was  felt  that  the  title  also  should 
be  changed;  accordingly  last  year  the  School  Com- 
mittee voted  to  raise  the  rank  and  title  of  the  office 
from  chief  clerk  to  that  of  secretary  to  the  superin- 
tendent. This  action  was  criticised  at  the  time  and 
the  increase  of  salary  which  accompanied  it  was  passed 
over  the  Mayor's  veto,  but  the  Finance  Commission 
believes  the  change  was  justifiable  and  in  the  line  of 
wise  administration. 

7.  Truant  Officers. 
The  laws  of  Massachusetts  in  regard  to  school  attend- 
ance and  truancy  are  quite  stringent.  In  1898  (Acts 
of  1898,  ch.  496)  there  was  a  complete  codification, 
embodying  many  carefully  considered  amendments  and 
improvements  of  the  laws.  The  age  requirement,  which 
had  been  "between  the  years  of  eight  and  fourteen,  and 
in  cities  and  towns  where  industrial  training  is  taught 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen,"  was  changed  to 
"between  seven  and  fourteen  yeara  of  age,"  and  this  in 
1905  (Acts  of  1905,  ch.  320)  was  further  amend^i^^|o|^ 
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include  children  "under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  cannot 
read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language."  Illiterates  over  fifteen  and  under 
twenty-one  are  required  to  attend  evening  schools  or  a 
day  school. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  are  complicated  and  not 
readily  understood;  there  are  many  exceptions  to  it, 
making  it  difficult  of  enforcement.  Certain  children 
are  naturally  truants;  and  in  addition  there  are  needy 
parents  who  are  anxious  that  their  children  shall  begin 
to  earn  money  as  soon  as  possible,  and  who,  not 
realizing  the  great  wrong  they  are  doing  the  child, 
connive  at  any  evasion  of  the  law.  For  these  reasons 
a  strong  force  of  truant  officers  is  necessary  to  secure 
attendance  and  to  perform  the  many  duties  which  the 
law  and  custom  place  upon  them.  In  addition  to  their 
regular  duties  they  co-operate  unofficially  but  effectively 
with  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  and  various  philan- 
thropic organizations  and  individuals. 

In  1897-98  there  were  nineteen  truant  officers, 
including  the  chief,  and  in  1910-11  there  were  twenty- 
two,  all  appointed  from  the  civil  service  lists. 

In  1898  the  number  of  cases  investigated  by  the 
truant  officers  was  22,256,  of  which  6,700  were  found  to 
be  truants  and  270  were  complained  of  as  incorrigible. 
(School  Document  No.  13  of  1898,  page  10.)  In  1910 
the  number  of  cases  investigated  was  46,508,  of  which 
only  5,302  were  found  to  be  truants  and  only  249  were 
brought  before  a  court.  Thus  while  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  day  schools  increased  about  one  third, 
the  number  of  cases  investigated  more  than  doubled, 
while  the  number  brought  into  court  actually  decreased. 
This  indicates  more  thorough  investigation  and  more 
successful  handling  of  the  cases. 

Section  3.    Bxtstness  Manaoeuent. 
I.     Auditor. 
Prior  to  1906  the  business  affairs  of  the  schools,  under 
the  rules,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Sup- 
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plies  (which  purchased  supplies)  and  the  Committee  on 
Accounts  (which  audited  the  school  expenditures).  The 
Acts  of  1875,  chapter  241,  section  4,  required  the 
School  Committee  to  choose  an  auditing  clerk,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  In  1879  the  present  auditor 
was  chosen  auditing  clerk,  and  he  has  held  the  position 
ever  since,  a  period  of  thirty-two  years.  In  that 
capacity  he  was  clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts. 
The  duties  of  auditing  would  seem  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  the  same  person  acting  as  auditing  clerk 
and  purchasing  agent;  but  as  the  Committee  on  SuppUes 
needed  a  purchasing  agent  and  as  the  auditing  clerk 
developed  a  remarkable  power  of  shrewd  and  close 
buying,  they  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his  services. 
For  many  years  the  present  auditor  acted  in  the  dual 
capacity  of  purchasing  agent  for  the  Committee  on  Sup- 
plies and  auditing  clerk  for  the  Committee  on  Accounts. 
In  1906  this  anomalous  situation  was  abolished,  at 
least  temporarily,  by  the  establishment  under  the  Acts 
of  1906,  chapter  318,  of  the  separate  offices  of  auditor 
and  business  agent.  With  the  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  School  Committee,  the  Committees  on  Supplies  and 
Accounts  disappeared  and  their  duties  were  transferred 
to  the  auditor  and  business  agent.  The  auditing 
clerk  was  continued  as  auditor,  but  he  was  not  confined 
to  the  duties  properly  belonging  to  his  office  and  he 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  purchasing  agent, 
while  the  new  business  agent  was  given  the  duties  of 
auditor.  No  serious  harm  seems  to  have  resulted  from 
these  misnomers,  but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  their 
continuance.  The  auditor  clearly  should  audit  and  the 
business  agent  should  transact  business.  At  the  present 
time  the  old  situation  has  been  revived,  through  a  leave 
of  absence  accorded  the  auditor  in  recognition  of  his 
long  and  faithful  service  and  the  appointment  of  the 
business  agent  as  acting  auditor;  so  that  the  purchasing 
and  auditing  are  again  in  the  same  hands,  which 
manifestly  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  for  any 
length  of  time. 
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Under  the  rules  the  auditor  is  the  executive  officer  of 
the  School  Committee  with  respect  to  the  purchase, 
storing  and  distribution  of  all  supplies  for  use  in  the 
school  system,  including  printing,  postage  and  the 
transportation  of  pupils.  He  is  required  whenever 
possible  to  obtain  competitive  bids  for  furnishing  any 
article  or  articles  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  in  excess 
of  $100,  and  unless  the  School  Committee  otherwise 
directs  he  must  advertise  in  the  City  Record  for  proposals 
to  furnish  any  article  or  articles  except  books  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  is  in  excess  of  $500,  and  can 
authorize  no  single  expenditure  in  excess  of  $500  without 
the  authority  of  the  School  Committee.  He  must 
certify  to  correctness  of  purchases  and  charges,  prepare 
the  annual  appropriation  order  and  submit  to  the 
School  Committee  an  annual  report.  He  is  under 
bonds  in  the  sum  of  $10,000. 

The  Finance  Commission  has  had  the  books  of  the 
auditor  and  the  methods  of  purchase  carefully  examined 
by  a  competent  accountant,  and  is  satisfied  that  pur- 
chases are  made  with  great  economy  and  that  there 
is  little  or  no  opportunity  for  retrenchment  in  matters 
under  his  jurisdiction.  There  has  been  some  question 
as  to  whether  books  are  purchased  at  as  low  prices  as  in 
several  cities  in  the  South  and  West.  In  Boston  books 
are  bought  as  needed  and  not,  as  in  certain  other  cities, 
by  contract  for  a  term  of  years.  The  auditor  has  felt 
that,  owing  to  the  changes  in  the  authorized  lists  from 
time  to  time,  and  also  because  of  large  allowances  which 
he  receives  in  exchanging  old  books  for  new,  this  system 
of  buying  is  on  the  whole  the  most  economical.  The 
contract  system  is  sound  whenever  it  is  applied  to 
supplies  which  need  not  be  changed.  Text-books, 
however,  must  be  changed  as  better  books  are  published, 
for  the  interests  of  education  are  paramount.  There- 
fore it  might  prove  embarrassing  to  have  a  large  out- 
standing contract  for  books  which  had  become  practically 
obsolete.  Whether  a  contract  system  for  the  purchase 
of  text-books  can  be  devised  which  will  safeguard  the 
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interests  both  of  education  and  economy  is  a  question 
which  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee. If  such  a  system  can  be  devised  it  should  be 
adopted. 

The  quartera  occupied  by  the  supply  room  are  wholly 
inadequate  and  are  not  creditable  to  the  city.  Members 
of  the  commission  have  visited  them  and  have  been 
astonished  at  the  effective  work  done  by  the  auditor 
and  his  subordinates  under  such  unfavorable  and 
discouraging  conditions. 


2.     Business  Agent. 

This  office  was  established  in  1906,  as  already  de- 
scribed. The  work  to  be  done  had  grown  enormously 
since  the  office  of  auditing  clerk  was  established  in  1876, 
and  a  division  on  that  account  alone  was  necessary,  aside 
from  the  doubtful  policy  of  combining  the  duties  of 
purchasing  and  auditing  in  one  person. 

Under  the  rules  the  business  agent  is  required  to 
keep  a  complete  set  of  books,  giving  a  full  account  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  School  Committee; 
submit  monthly  statements  and  an  annual  report  to 
the  School  Committee;  prepare  pay  rolls,  examine  and 
.  certify  to  the  correctness  of  expenditures  and  prepare 
monthly  requisitions  on  the  City  Auditor;  make  out 
bills  for  tuition  of  nonresident  pupils  and  send  the 
same  to  the  City  Collector;  and  generally  to  keep  a 
careful  oversight  of  all  expenditures  and  call  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  School  Committee  to  any  expense  which 
may  seem  to  him  unnecessary,  wasteful  or  in  excess 
of  proper  requirements.  Before  final  action  is  taken 
upon  any  changes  in  the  school  system  Inyolviog  addi- 
tional expense,  his  report  must  be  received.  He  is 
imder  bonds  in  the  sum  of  810,000. 

The  School  Committee  has  been  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing for  this  position  a  graduate  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and'  a  man  of  large  inteUigence.  He  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  attempt  to  improve  the  form  of 
school  reports  in  the  different  citi^  of  the  country,  , 
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in  order  that  unit  cost  comparisons  may  be  made  of 
the  different  school  systems,  now  practically  impossible 
because  of  the  variety  of  methods  in  making  up  reports. 
He  is  one  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  National 
Association  of  School  Accounting  Officers  to  draft  a 
plan  of  standard  school  reports. 

An  examination  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  business 
agent  will  show  how  valuable  his  work  has  been,  partic- 
ularly in  the  analysis  of  the  cost  of  the  different  school 
activities.  The  Finance  Commission  has  had  the  books 
and  the  business  methods  of  the  office  examined  by  a 
competent  accountant,  whose  report  is  most  favorable. 

3.  Board  of  Apportionment. 
No  alraolute  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  business 
and  educational  side  of  school  work.  Every  educa- 
tional plan  involves  the  Expenditure  of  money  and 
there  should  be  some  tribunal  to  consider  both  the  educa- 
tional and  financial  sides  and  decide  between  conflicting 
educational  interests  as  to  which  at  the  time  is  the  more 
needed.  For  this  purpose  there  has  been  established 
a  Board  of  Apportionment,  consisting  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,  the  business  agent  and  the  auditcn-, 
with  the  secretary  of  the  School  Committee  as  its  sec- 
retary. This  Board  meets  once  a  month,  prepares  a 
detailed  Ust  of  expenditures  for  supplies  and  incidentals 
to  be  furnished  during  the  financial  y^ar,  within  the 
limits  of  the  appropriation;  studies  the  matter  of  the 
proper  distribution  of  supplies  among  the  different 
schools,  and  acts  generally  as  an  advisory  board  in 
financial  matters.  In  passii^  upon  the  various  sub- 
jects the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  two  votes  and 
the  auditor  and  business  agent  each  one  vote,  thus 
keeping  an  even  balance  between  the  educational  and 
business  departments. 

4.     SchooUiouse  Custodian. 
Counting  all  buildings,  large  and  small,  onJanuaiySl, 
1911,  there  were  236  permanent  school  buildings,  bende 
111  portable  buildings  and  headquarters  in  twenty-mM,,,-, 
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buildings,  located  Id  all  parts  of  the  city  from  East  Boston 
and  Charlestown  to  the  extreme  parts  of  Brighton,  West 
Roxbury  and  Dorchester.  It  is  of  course  impossible 
for  the  members  of  the  School  Committee  to  have  a 
personal  oversight  of  these  buildings  and  of  the  janitors 
In  charge.  To  meet  this  need  the  office  of  school- 
house  custodian  was  established  in  1902.  He  is  the 
executive  officer  of  the  School  Committee  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  care  and  custody  of  land  and  buildings 
used  for  school  purposes,  except  the  Mason  street 
building,  which  is  the  central  school  administration 
building.  He  exercises  general  supervision  and  control 
(except  in  the  Mason  street  building)  over  the  janitors, 
engineers,  their  assistants  and  the  matrons,  and,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  School  Committee,  he  makes 
appointments,  transfers,  suspensions  and  removals. 
He  visits  and  inspects  the  school  buildings,  advises 
and  instructs  employees  and  sees  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  their  government  are  strictly  enforced, 
reporting  cases  of  negligence  or  inefficiency.  He  counter- 
signs requisitions  for  fuel  and  janitors'  supplies  and 
verifies  the  janitors'  pay  rolls.  He  keeps  watch  on  the 
consumption  of  coal,  gas  and  electricity,  comparing 
the  coDSumption  of  each  year  with  that  of  previous 
years,  to  prevent  waste.  The  appointment  is  made 
from  the  civil  service  list,  after  competitive  examination. 
A  few  months  ago  an  automobile  costing  $1,000  was 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  custodian  in  visiting  schools. 
No  ehauffeiir  is  employed,  the  machine  being  run  by 
the  custodian.  This  purchase  has  been  criticised, 
but  the  Finance  Commission  believes  the  expenditure 
entirely  justifiable,  as  it  will  enable  the  custodian  to 
visit  the  schools  more  frequently  and  to  use  his  time 
to  better  advantage. 

5.     Schoolhoxise  Service. 
With  the  advent  of  the  new  buildings  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  what  is  still  called  the  "janitor  serv- 
ice," but  which  could  more  properly  be  called  "school- 
house  service,"  since  the  work  has  increased  enormously, 
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and  now  requires  engineers,  matrons  and  a  large 
number  of  subordinate  employees. 

Not  only  has  the  work  increased,  but  a  higher  type 
of  employee  has  become  necessary,  because  of  the  elabo- 
rate and  complicated  systems  of  heating  and  ventilation 
and  the  consequent  increased  responsibihty.  Any 
workman  of  average  intelligence  could  take  care  of  the 
old-fashioned  furnace  or  stove;  it  requires  a  trained 
engineer  to  care  for  the  present  school  plants. 

Janitors  and  engineers  by  law  are  appointed  from 
the  civil  service.  In  1902  a  system  of  promotion 
for  merit  was  established  by  the  School  Committee. 
A  record  is  kept  of  each  janitor,  based  upon  percentage 
marks  made  by  the  schoolhouse  custodian  on  a  carefully 
weighted  scale,  which  takes  into  consideration  different 
classes  of  service,  estimate  of  character  and  length  of 
service.  The  masters  of  the  schools  also  give  general 
ratings  of  "excellent,"  "good,"  "passable,"  or  "unsatis- 
factory," which  are  taken  into  consideration  when  pro- 
motions are  made.  As  a  result  the  schools  are  cared 
for  with  few,  if  any,  exceptions  by  an  efficient,  faithful 
corps  of  high  character.  While  the  cost  is  large  the 
city  gets  a  full  return. 

6.  Trial  Board  for  Janitors. 
To  secure  a  careful  investigation  of  complaints  made 
against  janitors  there  was  established  last  year  a  Trial 
Board,  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, the  business  agent,  and  a  school  janitor  elected 
by  his  associates,  whose  duties  are  to  hear  charges 
preferred  against  any  janitor,  engineer  or  matron,  and 
to  report  their  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
School  Committee.  This  does  not  involve  any  extra 
expense,  for  the  members  serve  without  pay. 

Section  4.    The  Secbetabt  of  the  School 

Committee. 

The  office  of  secretary  is  often  merely  clerical,  but 

this  is  not  true  of  the  secretary  of  the  Boston  School 

Committee.    Elected  to  the  position  in  1896,  the  present 
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secretary  has  for  fifteen  years  been  a  devoted,  intelligent 
and  accurate  student  of  school  aCFairs,  and  has  accumu- 
lated in  his  office  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information. 
He  is  secretary  not  only  of  the  School  Committee 
but  of  the  corporation,  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
the  Board  of  Apportionment,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Permanent  School  Pension  Fund  and  the  Board 
having  charge  of  the  s^e  of  school  property.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Janitors'  Trial  Board,  already 
described.  He  is  custodian  of  the  Mason  street  building. 
His  duties  are  of  the  most  varied  character,  on  botfi 
the  educational  and  business  side  of  school  work,  and 
require  a  man  not  only  of  ability  but  of  large  .knowledge, 
sound  judgment  and  consummate  tact. 

The  Clerical  Force  at  School  Headquarters. 

Unfavorable  comment  has  been  made  upon  an  alleged 
large  clerical  force  at  the  school  headquarters  on  Mason 
street,  and  this  sometimes  results  in  an  unjust  reflection 
upon  the  secretary's  office.  For  example,  the  state- 
ment was  made  by  a  master  of  a  school  who  has  a  high 
reputation  for  fairness  and  accuracy  that  "the  secre- 
tary's office  has  increased  the  clerical  force  tremen- 
dously."    This  view  is  held  by  many. 

The  facts  are  these:  In  1898  the  secretary  had  in  bis 
office  one  messenger,  four  assistants  and  one-half  of  the 
time  of  a  fifth  assistant;  in  1905  he  had  five  assistants 
and  half  the  time  of  another;  in  1907,  and  since,  he  has 
had  five  assistants;  and  during  the  whole  time  one 
messenger.  Although  the  work  during  the  period  has 
very  largely  increased,  the  number  of  assistants  has  thus 
remained  practically  the  same,  a  somewhat  remarkable 
and  creditable  instance  in  municipal  management.  In 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned  there  are  two 
assistants  nominally  attached  to  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary in  his  capacity  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents; one  of  them  appointed  last  December,  whose 
duty  is  to  render  clerical  aid  to  the  assistant  super- 
intendents.     In   the    summer,  or  when  not  otherwise 
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occupied,  both  help  in  the  regular  office  work.  There  is 
also  a  telephone  switch  board  operator  who  is  nominally 
attached  to  the  secretary's  office  but  whose  duties  relate 
to  all  the  administrative  departments.  It  is  only  fair 
to  the  secretary  that  the  misstatement  as  to  the  "tre- 
mendous increase"  of  his  clerical  force  should  be 
corrected. 

In  view  of  this  and  fdmilar  criticisms  a  study  has 
been  made  of  the  force  at  Mason  street,  in  connection 
with  all  the  officials,  including  the  supeiintendent, 
Board  of  Superintendents,  directors  o(  various  special 
departments,  business  agent,  auditor,  supply  depart- 
ment and  schoolhouse  custodian.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  the  work  assigned  to  each  ^aployee  has  been 
carefully  examined. 

Connected  with  the  superintendent's  office  there  is  a 
secretary  (formerly  chief  clerk)  and  nominally  nine 
assistants,  with  half  the  time  of  a  tenth  assistant.  This 
seems  a  large  number,  but  only  four  ^ve  full  time  to 
the  superintendent's  wra-k;  two  are  in  a  separate  office 
working  on  newsboy  licenses  and  age  and  schooling  cer- 
tificates required  by  law;  one  is  specially  assigned  to 
the  director  of  school  hygiene;  one  gives  half-time  to  the 
supervisor  of  substitutes  and  half-time  to  the  superin- 
tendent; one  divides  her  time  between  the  director  of 
kindergartens,  the  supervisor  of  household  science  and 
arts,  the  director  of  music  and  the  superintendent ;  and 
one  gives  half-time  to  the  director  of  drawing  and  half- 
time  to  Uie  business  agent.  There  is  also  a  special 
inspector  of  school  certificates. 

In  the  business  agent's  office  there  are  eight  assistants 
and  a  mnth  on  half-time.* 

In  the  auditor's  office,  which  includes  the  supply 
department,  there  are  twelve  employees,  including  those 
who  handle  and  distribute  the  supplies,  which  involves 
much  detail  work,  under  very  difficult  circumstances. 

In  the  office  of  the  schoolhouse  custodian  there  is  one 
assistant. 

■Odb  addilimial  d«rk  woioMd  «ia»  Sapt.  1, 1911. 
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As  a  result  of  its  investigation  the  Finance  Commie- 
sion  is  satisfied  that  the  necessary  school  work  is  done 
with  as  few  employees  as  is  consistent  with  its  proper 
performance.  The  commission  has  been  particularly 
impressed  with  the  economical  system  of  dividing  labor 
on  half-time  between  different  offices  or  interests.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  usual  municipal  practice  and  shows 
that  places  are  not  mantifactured  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  jobs.  The  report  of  the  examiners  for  the 
commission  states:  "In  our  inquiry  we  found  the  clerks 
to  be  uniformly  interested  and  conscientious,  doing  their 
work  intelligently  and  in  many  cases  working  overtime." 

The  nature  of  school  work-  makes  overtime  necessary, 
and  this  occurs  constantly  in  all  the  offices,  but  no  extra 
payment  is  made.  In  his  annual  report  for  the  current 
year  the  business  agent  says : 

"It  has  only  been  by  working  the  entire  force  many 
hours  overtime  during  the  last  three  years  that  it  has 
been  possible  to  handle  the  work  of  the  office  and  at  the 
same  time  put  into  effect  the  substantial  changes  in  the 
accounting  system  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  our  needs." 

The  employees  are  all  taken  from  the  civil  service 
lists. 

Section  5.    Minors'  Licenses. 

For  many  years  licenses  to  minors  to  work  as  boot- 
blacks or  sell  or  expose  for  sale  newspapers,  fruits  and 
other  articles,  were  issued  by  the  City  Hall  authorities, 
and  the  School  Committee  had  no  power  of  any  kind  in 
the  matter.  In  1898  an  inquiry  was  made  and  it  was 
found  (School  Document  No.  13  of  1898,  page  7)  that 
of  the  1,489  holders  of  minors'  licenses,  967  were  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  212  under  ten  years  of  age. 
There  were  946  bootblacks  and  newsboys  selling  with- 
out a  license.  Very  shght  attempts  were  made  by 
anybody  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  licenses  issued.  It 
was  a  poor  way  to  teach  respect  for  law  when  the  city 
charged  with  the  children's  education  allowed  many  of 
them  to  violate  without  hindrance  its  own  law  regu- 
lating these  occupations. 
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In  1902  (Acts  of  1902,  ch.  531)  the  power  to  license 
minors  under  fourteen  years  of  age  was  transferred  to  the 
School  Committee,  with  great  advantage  to  the  children 
and  to  the  schools.  In  1908  one  of  the  truant  officers 
was  made  supervisor  of  licensed  minors,  and  a  careful 
oversight  of  the  licenses  has  since  been  kept. 

Licenses  to  minors  of  fourteen  years  of  age  and  over 
are  still  issued  from  City  Hall,  and  this  divided  jurisdic- 
tion is  unfortunate.  The  School  Committee  ought  to 
have  power  at  least  over  all  minors  who  attend  school, 
whatever  their  age. 

Section  6.    Newsboys'  Trial  Board. 

To  obtain  the  active  co-operation  of  the  newsboys 
theniselves  in  enforcing  the  rules  as  to  licenses,  a  News- 
boys' Trial  Board  was  established  last  year,  consisting 
of  five  members,  two  adults  to  be  appointed  annually 
by  the  School  Committee,  and  three  to  be  elected 
annually  by  the  licensed  newsboys  from  the  number  of 
newsboy  captains.  These  captains  are  elected  annually 
in  each  school  or  district  having  in  attendance  ten  or 
more  licensed  newsboys,  and  it  is- their  duty  within  their 
school  or  district  to  watch  carefully  the  co^nducl  of 
Ucensed  newsboys  and  to  report  all  violations  of  the 
terms  of  a  hcense.  The  Trial  Board  has  jurisdiction  over 
all  newsboys  attending  the  Boston  public  schools,  and 
it  is  its  duty  to  investigate,  and  make  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  School  Committee.  The  adult 
members  serve  gratuitously,  but  the  newsboy  judges  and 
the  clerk  are  paid  50  cen.ts  for  their  attendance  at  each 
of  the  official  sessions  of  the  Board. . 

This  is  a  somewhat  novel  experiment  from  which  much 
good  is  expected.  It  has  the  tentative  approval  and 
co-operation  of  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  who 
frequently  suspend,s  cases  brought  before  him  and, 
after  referring  them  to  the  Trial  Board,  accepts  its 
findings.  The  macliinery  has  not  yet  been  fully 
perfected,  some  friction  has  developed,  and  it  may  be 
said  to  be  still  in  its  experimental  stage. 
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CHAPTER  III.  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 
The  problem  of  the  proper  housing  of  the  school  popu- 
lation, involving  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  sanita- 
tion and  protection  against  fire  in  both  old  and  new 
buildings,  has  had  special  attention  during  this  period 
(1898-1911). 

Section  1.  Old  Buildings. 
For  many  years  there  had  been  Well-founded  com- 
plaints of  the  unsanitary  condition  and  the  lack  of  pro- 
tection against  fire  in  the  older  buildings.  Both  state 
and.  city  Boards  of  Health  had  called  repeated  attention 
to  the  pressing  needs  on  the  sanitary  side,  and  the  in- 
spector of  buildings  had  urged  that  appropriations  should 
be  made  for  additional  means  of  egress  and  fireproofing. 
The  funds  provided  by  the  City  Council  ($300,000  in 
1896  and  $100,000  in  1897)  were  insufficient  to  make 
the  necessary  changes  and  in  a  large  number  of  schools 
the  children  were  left  unprotected.  After  the  right 
to  make  its  own  appropriations  was  vested  in  the  School 
Committee  both  these  matters  were  taken  up  seriously, 
and  in  1900  elaborate  reports  were  made  to  the  School 
Committee  at  its  request  by  the  Board  of  Health 
(School  Document  No.  6  of  1900)  and  the  Fire  Com- 
missioner (School  Document  No.  16  of  1900),  showing 
a  startUng  state  of  affairs  in  these  respects. 

1,  Sanitariea. 
In  a  number  of  the  schools  it  was  found  that  the  pipes 
which  supplied  fresh  heated  air  to  the  class  rooms  were 
located  in  the  same  room  with  the  water-closets  and 
urinals  and  in  some  cases  directly  over  them;  in  a 
number  of  instances  the  joints  and  slides  were  not  tight, 
and  thus  the  foul  air  was  transmitted  to  the  class  rooms. 
In  many  of  the  schools  the  sanitaries  were  primitive  and 
in  an  offensive  condition.  A  large  number  of  the  teachers' 
water-closets  were  "long  hopper  or  pan  closets,"  in 
dark  and  unventilated  rooms.     Many  sanitaries  were 
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located  in  the  yards,  separated  from  the  main  buildings, 
and  were  not  heated  in  winter;  in  going  to  and  from 
them  and  in  tiieir  use  the  health  of  pupils  and  teachers 
was  endangered. 

2.  Fire  Protedi&n. 
Many  of  the  large  schools  occupied  by  many  hun- 
dred children  were  also  without  fire  escapes.  Some  of 
the  so-called  "escapes"  were  mere  traps,  pronounced 
by  the  district  chiefs  to  be  "entirely  unfit  for  the  use  of 
children."  They  were  described  as  "of  the  folding 
kind,  locked  on  the  bottom,  which  have  to  be  unlocked 
before  they  can  be  let  down,  and  it  will  take  five  or  six 
minutes  at  least  before  they  can  be  let  down,  and  the 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  would  not 
be  able  to  come  down  on  them."  In  some  cases  the 
children  would  have  to  climb  on  sills,  which  the  average 
child  could  not  do,  to  reach  these  "escapes."  One 
district  chief  made  this  comment  as  to  a  large  school  in 
the  most  thickly  populated  and  dangerous  part  of  the 
city:  "This  escape  in  my  opinion  is  useless,  as  I  do  not 
think  either  teachers  or  children  could  use  it. " 

3.     Remedies. 

Large  sums  of  money  have  since  been  spent  to  remedy 
these  conditions.  It  is  difficult  for  one  unfamiliar  with 
the  situation  a  dozen  years  ago  to  realize  the  radical 
changes  that  have  taken  place.  The  sanitary  conditions 
are  in  the  main  satisfactory,  and  as  to  fire  protection  the 
Schoolhduse  Commissioners,  in  their  report  for  1909-10, 
say:  "Taken  as  a  whole  the  great  majority  of  school 
buildings  are  in  a  safe  condition,  and  there  are  none 
where  the  conditions  endanger  the  children." 

Most  fires  start  in  the  basement;  and  accordingly  in 
almost  all  the  buildings  the  basements  have  been  made 
fireproof.  In  their  report  for  1910-11  the  commissioners 
say:  "It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  continue  this 
work  by  doing  as  much  as  they  can  with  the  funds  at 
their  disposal. "    It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  ought 
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to  be  no  question  of  funds  in  such  a  matter,  and  com- 
plete protection  in  all  schools  should  be  provided  at  once. 
In  1907  a  careful  study  was  made  by  the  Schoolhouse 
Department  of  the  system  of  fire-alarm  and  fire-drill 
signals,  and  new  and  improved  devices  have  been 
installed  in  162  buildings,  which  are  practically  all  of 
the  old  buildings  containing  five  rooms  or  over.  Eigh- 
teen new  buildings  of  first-class  construction  still  remain 
to  be  equipped.  There  are  also  thirty-two  old  buildings 
which  have  not  yet  been  provided  with  auxiliary  con- 
nection to  the  Fire  Department,  although  they  are 
equipped  with  the  interior  system.  The  department 
now  has  on  hand  nearly  enough  apparatus  to  complete 
the  installation  of  the  new  system  in  the  eighteen  build- 
ings above  referred  to.  The  excuse  offered  for  delay 
was  "lack  of  funds." 


Section  2.    New  Buildings. 
1.    Changes  in  Jurisdiction. 

The  evils  of  a  divided  junBdiction  between  the  School 
Conmiittee  and  the  City  Council  were  early  felt  in  the 
matter  of  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings.  Ths 
School  Committee  could  only  recommend  that  school- 
houses  be  erected  and  improved;  the  power  to  act  lay 
with  the  City  Council.  (Acts  of  1875,  ch.  242,  sec.  6.) 
In  consequence  the  constantly  growing  needs  of  the 
school  population  were  neglected  and  the  situation 
became  critical.  Public  opinion  finally  was  aroused, 
and  by  successive  legislative  acts  (1889,  ch.  297;  1890, 
ch.  355;  1895,  ch.  408;  1897,  ch.  442;  1898,  ch.  149 
and  ch.  400;  1899,  ch.  362;  1901,  ch.  448)  aU  power, 
over  school  matters,  including  new  buildings  and  appro- 
priations therefor,  was  transferred  from  the  City 
Council  to  the  School  Committee,  subject  only  to  the 
approval  or  veto  of  the  Mayor. 

In  1901  (Acts  of  1901,  ch.  473)  the  Schoolhouse 
Department  was  estabUshed  and  the  duty  of  selecting 
land  for  school  purposes  and  building,  furnishing  and 
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repairing  school  buildings  was    transferred  from  the 
School  Committee  to  the  new  department. 


2.    Waste. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Schoolhouse  Department  in  1901  there  was 
enormous  waste  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  land  and 
the  construction  and  furnishing  of  buildings  under  the 
School  Committee,  a  body  in  no  way  fitted  to  deal  with 
such  problems.  That  there  was  also  waste  and  undue 
cost,  although  not  to  the  same  extent,  under  the  School- 
house  Department  has  been  shown  in  the  report  on  that 
department  by  the  first  Finance  Commission.  (Vol.  1, 
p.  368.) 

A  part  of  this  waste  was  due  to  the  political  condi- 
tions under  which  the  work  was  done.  The  rights  of 
the  children  were  forgotten  and  the  mischievous  beUef 
(widespread  in  municipal  affairs),  that  the  city  must 
expect  to  pay  more  than  anybody  else  was  acquiesced  in. 
A  part,  however,  was  due  to  inexperience  and  a  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  in  chaise,  and  much 
experimental  work  proved  costly.  Fortunately  this 
experimental  stage  has  now  passed  by;  under  the  skillful 
guidance  of  an  accomplished  architect,  for  many  years 
chairman  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission,  there  has 
been  developed  a  scientific  system  upon  whict  our 
newer  school  building  have  been  erected.  There  has 
been  criticism  of  such  buildings,  however,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  of  too  expensive  a  type  and  that  simpler 
and  less  costly  buildings  would  have  answered  the 
requirements  and  made  possible  the  erection  of  more 
buildings  for  the  same  money.  Other  mimicipalities 
erect  school  buildings  at  less  cost  which  answer  every 
practical  purpose.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Finance 
Commission  no  effort  should  be  made  hereafter  to  erect 
monumental  buildings  for  schools,  but  the  aim  should 
be  to  provide  plain  and  substantial  structures  at  mod- 
erate cost. 
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3.  Changes  in  the  Personnel  of  the  Schoolhouse 
Commission. 
The  chairman  who  had  d<Hie  so  much  for  the  schools 
resigned  suddenly  in  June,  1910;  the  term  of  office  of  one 
of  the  other  two  members  of  the  Board  had  expired  in 
May  of  the  same  year,  and  subsequently  the  third 
member  resigned.  Thus  in  a  short  time  the  entire 
personnel  of  the  Board  was  changed  at  the  busiest  and 
most  critical  period  of  the  year.  The  Finance  Com- 
mission has  recognized  the  difficulties  of  the  situation, 
and  has  watched  with  interest  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment under  the  new  management,  making  suggestions 
from  time  to  time  which  have  been  received  by  the 
Board  in  a  friendly  spirit.  It  is  not  prepared  at  this 
time  to  make  further  comment  upon  this  branch  of 
the  school  work  except  to  say  that  it  is  glad  to  note 
the  effort  of  the  Board  to  lower  the  cost  of  schoolhouses 
by  adopting  a  reasonable  and  entirely  safe  modification 
of  so-called  "first-class  construction."  The  use  of  the 
words  "first  class"  and  "second  class"  in  this  connec- 
tion is  entirely  misleading;  the  expressions  are  purely 
technical;  there  need  be  nothing  inferior  or  dangeious 
in  "second  class"  work,  and  in  proper  locaUties  it 
should  be  used.  The  shifting  of  the  school  population 
from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another  and  the  inevitable 
reduction  of  the  size  of  classes,  and  consequently  of 
class  rooms,  make  it  undesirable  to  erect  a  needl^sly 
permanent  class  of  school  buildings. 

4.    List  of  New  Buildings. 
From  January,  1898,  to  February,  1911,  there  have 
been  completed  the  following  new  school  buildings: 


BsnlBmin  Dean 
Bowdilch  (ailditkiD: 
Fraacis  ParlunsD 
Hanry  V»jie 
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1900. 

2  clam  nwma. 

PhUlip.  Brook.  .... 

15  cl™  rnoois  «nd  Ml. 

S   ClBO  »(.1D9. 

iSO/. 

BLt=lo« 

IS  Elua  n»nu  uid  hall. 

Chspman 

17  claM  rootiui.  hril.  numu-l 

Coplfy 

S  clu.  K»n». 

iiuL  miaias  nnd  oookiDE 


una.  typewriting  room,  library,  botHniraJ, 
'micai  IsborMoriBH,  dmwing'room,  librwy, 


South  Boaton  Hlih    . 


Wflat  Roibury  Higb  Addition 


Dom.  physieiJ  laboratory,  chomioS 
7,  work  nxun.  uaembly  hiiJI.  priO' 
om,  3  sppuatua  rooDiB.' lunch  room. 


SsTin  Hill  Addilioi 


Pnodi  Pirlunui  Addition 


"JSo^hSJi.  ™*°"'      raming   room,  nc 

12  clufl    rooma,   cookinc   room.    ■■**""■'    traioibc 
30  class   rooma.    numukl   tnlning   room,   cookiu 
plBjToom. 
4  claaa  rooma, 

1905. 
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Oliver  Wandell  HoinH     . 

24  clan  rooma.   oooldiic   room,   muiud   tniiiiiiit 
room  Bsd  hill  (now  hu  3  nuinual  tnlnint 

SumuslW.  Mum     .        .       . 
*Saxah  3.  B&ker. 
Thomu  Oudnei 

14  du>  rooDM. 

U  dw  rooDu,  luU.  DULDual  timinina  room,  eook- 

i9oe. 

NathuiBl  Hswthoraa      .       . 
WIUUmKEndiwitt        .       . 

■  J*  ^1^  i:^^ 

1907. 

Bobut  Street  Addition   .       . 
WincluU  9ohaol  Addition        . 
Quiuoy  Manual  Tniuiaa 
Nornul  Qraup. 
NorauJSabool      .      .      . 

2  clui  rooina. 

room.    2  dnwHC   roomg   witti   work    room, 

room,  reosplion  room,  roonu  [or  men    and 
women  i™ci»™\te»che™'limolin}om,  libr»iy. 

Oirli'  Latin  School 


Cli4rteatown  High 


hw^™ 


tioD  in  Idndan^arten  work,  atudy  hAll.  hoapital 
room,  2  Iftbontoriea  for  pluwolas;  with 
work  room,  rooma  for  houaenold  acicnfle,  ooib- 
tAininc  kitchen,  pantty.  dinin(  room,  bad 
room;  ohemicai  laboratory  aad  work  room, 
pb^cil,    tooloDoat    and    biolocical    labora- 


imbly    ball. 


Manual 

Wmdrob 
tot  _ 

household 


.tory  for  botany. 


direatoifl  of  pbysica]  traininj 
ith  difiOAinfc  rooms,  b 


,  huii^ciaft  room,  9 
in  roonu,  piincipal'a 
■^Oi,  BMembly  halU 
pbyaical  laboratorieai 
ind  looloeioil  Uboci' 


Fnaat  F«kmu  Addition 

S   cU»    I 

rooma,  m< 

MMfauilo  Art*  High  Addition 
Eliot  AdminiftratiOQ  Building 

28    cUae  rooms,  1 
tones,  libwy, 
Offloaa. 

^hemioal  uld  phyalul  labora,- 
drawing  room,  aaaembly  hall. 
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A  mere  list  of  names  of  buildings  can  convey  no  real 
impression  of  the  increase  of  or  contrast  in  school  accom- 
modations. Some  idea  may  be  had  when  it  is  stated 
that  in  this  period  $12,718,049.40  have  been  spent  for 
this  purpose.  A  few  schools  wlU  be  referred  to  as  illus- 
trating the  change  of  conditionB. 

(o.)  Normal  Group. 
The  beautiful  and  impressive  Normal  Group  on 
Huntington  avenue,  occupied  in  1907  and  since  by  the 
Normal  School,  Girls'  Latin  School  and  High  School 
of  Commerce,  is  the  most  important  and  expensive 
addition  to  the  school  buildings.  The  land  (113,181 
square  feet)  and  buildings  cost  $971,180.81,  and  the 
accommodations  are  in  marked  contrast  to  those  pre- 
viously provided.  The  Normal  School  for  years  had 
occupied  cramped  and  inadequate  quarters  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  Rice  School  on  Appleton  street,  and  the 
Girls'  Latin  School  had  occupied  a  rented  building  on 
Boylston  street.  The  High  School  of  Commerce,  being 
then  newly  estabUehed,  was  in  temporary  quarters 
in  the  old  Winthrop  Street  Primary  School.  In  the 
new  group  every  essential  ia  provided;  besides  ample 
class  rooms,  recitation  rooms  and  laboratories  there 
are  gymnasia,  dressing  rooms,  baths  and  lockers  con- 
nected therewith,  and  lunch  rooms  and  wardrobes. 

(6.)    High  Schools. 
In  1901  the  new  Dorchester,  West  Roxbury,  East 
Boston  and  South  Boston  High  Schools,  and  in  1907 
the  new  Charlestown  High  School,  were  opened. 
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The  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  high  schools 
is  remarkable.  In  1898,  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
under  discussion,  the  Dorchester  High  School  occupied 
an  old-fashioned  building  on  Dorchester  avenue,  con- 
taining 8  rooms,  with  an  average  of  291  pupils  for  the 
year  and  with  11  teachers.  In  1901  the  school  was 
transferred  to  a  fine  new  building  on  Talbot  avenue, 
containing  24  rooms,  a  hall  and  a  gymnasium,  with  an 
average  of  745  pupils  for  its  first  year  and  with  23 
teachers.  It  was  supposed  that  this  building  was  large 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  district  for  many  years, 
but  it  proved  inadequate,  and  in  1910  an  annex  of  21 
rooms  was  added,  making  in  all  45  rooms,  a  hall  and  a 
gymnasium,  the  average  number  of  pupils  this  first  year 
being  1,408  and  the  number  of  teachers  48. 

In  1901  the  South  Boston  High  School  was  first 
established,  the  new  building  containing  26  rooms  and 
2  halls,  the  average  number  of  pupils  for  the  first  year 
being  469  and  the  number  of  teachers  19.  In  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1911,  the  average  number  of 
pupils  had  increased  to  678  and  the  number  of  teachers 
to  29. 

In  1898  the  building  but  then  recently  built  for  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  contained  16  rooms  and 
the  average  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1898,  was  313,  with  13  teachers.  In  1908  an  addi- 
tional building  was  erected  with  33  rooms,  making  a 
total  of  49  rooms,  and  the  average  number  of  pupils 
attending  has  increased  for  the  current  year  to  1,301,  and 
the  number  of  teachers  to  45. 

In  all  these  buildings  gymnasia  or  drill  rooms, 
laboratories  and  scientific  or  mechanical  apparatus 
have  been  provided  according  to  their  varied  needs. 

(c.)     Elementary  Schools. 

Prior  to  1898  no  elementary  school  building,  grammar 

or  primary,  contained  more  than  16  rooms  and  a  hall, 

the  standard  buildings  containing  16,  14,  12,  10  or  8 

class  rooms. 
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In  1898  the  Paul  Revere  School  on  Prince  street 
at  the  North  End  was  opened  as  a  primary  school  with 
18  class  rooms,  and  it  is  noted  as  the  first  school  in 
Boston  to  contain  bathing  facilities  for  pupils.  Two 
sets  of  school  baths  were  installed,  one  for  each  sex, 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  basement.  On  the  girls'  side 
there  were  ten  individual  compartments,  each  containing 
a  seat  and  a  spray.  No  individual  accommodations 
were  provided  for  the  boys,  the  showers  being  grouped 
in  a  space  about  10  by  15  feet,  so  that  as  many  as 
twelve  pupils  might  bathe  at  the  same  time.  Bathing 
facilities  have  since  been  furnished  in  the  Bigelow , 
School,  South  Boston,  the  Copley  School,  Charlestown, 
and  in  some  of  the  other  new  buildings. 

In  1904  the  Jefferson  School  on  Heath  street,  Rox- 
bury,  was  opened  with  19  class  rooms  and  a  hall,  the 
Christopher  Columbus  School  on  Tileston  street  with 
24  rooms,  and  the  Washington  School  on  Norman 
street  with  30  class  rooms.  With  the  beginning  of 
the  present  school  year  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School 
was  opened  with  40  class  rooms,  hall,  manual  training 
and  cooking  rooms. 

In  1905  the  new  Dearborn  School,  Roxbury,  was 
opened  with  21  class  rooms  and  a  hall,  the  Sarah  J. 
Baker  School  on  Perrin  street  with  24  class  rooms, 
and  the  new  Mather  School  on  Meeting  House  Hill 
with  30  class  rooms  and  a  hall.  The  old  Dearborn 
School  had  14  class  rooms  and  a  hall  and  the  old  Mather 
School  had  only  10  class  rooms  and  a  hall. 

CHAPTER  IV.  THE  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 
Section  1.  General  View. 
As  a  preliminary  to  a  study  of  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, a  statement  of  the  school  system  as  it  has  stood  in 
the  different  representative  years  is  given.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  number  of  schools  and  districts  in 
each  year: 
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Each  elementary  school  district  contains  several 
Bchool  buildings,  bo  that  the  actual  number  of  schools  is 
very  much  larger  than  the  figures  would  seem  to  show. 

The  Parental  School,  which  is  the  county  truant 
school,  has  never  been  in  charge  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment, but  it  is  conducted  and  the  teachers  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  general  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  School  Committee,  so  far  as  applicable,  and  it  iB  by 
law  made  "subject  to  the  visitation  and  inspection  of 
the  ScBool  Committee  of  Boston." 


Section  2.  Normal  School. 
A  special  report  upon  this  school,  which  is  the  source 
of  supply  of  most  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  has 
been  made  by  the  commission  and  is  annexed  to  this 
report  as  an  appendix.  The  Legislature  at  its  last 
session  by  resolve  (Resolves  of  1911,  ch.  97)  instructed 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  establishing  in  or  near  Boston  a  State  Normal  School 
for  the  training  of  elementary  school  teachers,  or  of 
accepting  a  transfer  from  the  city  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Boston  Normal  School,  or  of  making  an  agree- 
ment with  the  city  whereby  the  state  mi^t  pay  for 
pupils  there  educated.  The  inq^^iry  is  now  being  made 
and  a  report  will  be  submitted  to  the  Le^lature  in 
anuary  next. 
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Section  3.    Latin  and  High  Schools. 

All  of  the  Latin  and  most  of  the  high  schools  are  cul- 
tural rather  than  vocational  (in  the  modem  meaning 
of  that  word)  in  their  character;  but  all  have  practical 
courses  which  fit  graduates  for  some  phase  of  business 
life.  The  college  courses  in  the  Latin  schools,  the  com- 
mercial courses  in  the  English  and  Girls'  High  Schools, 
and  since  1898  in  all  the  mixed  schools,  have  a  voca- 
tional tendency,  although  subordinate  to  the  cultural 
side.  In  June  of  the  present  year  the  School  Committee 
vot«d  to  approve  a  plan  outlined  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents for  the  development  of  the  vocational  motive 
in  high  school  work  through  lectures  to  be  given  by 
business  men.  An  "intensified"  commercial  course 
for  {prls  was  estabUshed  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
school  year  in  the  Roxbury  High  School. 

A  report  relating  to  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
has  already  been  made  by  the  Finance  Commission, 
which  is  annexed  as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  High  School  of  Commerce  was  established  in 
1906  to  prepare  boys  for  commercial  life.  There  are 
two  branches  of  work,  the  cultural  and  the  industrial, 
the  instruction  in  the  first  havii^  a  special  bearing 
upon  the  second.  The  course  for  a  diploma  is  four 
years,  and  there  is  a  special  course  open  to  graduates 
of  this  and  other  secondary  schools.  During  the 
school  year  visits  are  made  to  business  houses  for  prac- 
tical observation;  and  summer  employment,  through 
the  co-operation  of  various  merchants,  is  a  feature. 
Traveling  scholarships  to  Central  and  South  America 
and  Europe  to  observe  trade  conditions  have  been 
established  by  private  contributions,  and  interesting 
reports  of  their  trips  have  been  made  by  the  young  men. 

The  Hi^  School  of  Practical  Arts  for  girls  was  first 
suggested  in  1897  in  a  carefully  prepared  report  (Docu- 
ment No.  10  of  1897)  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  in  which,  in  addition  to  various 
academic  or  cultural  studies,  it  was  proposed  to  give 
certain  practical  courses,  the  opinion  being  expUcitly    , 
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expressed  "that  the  proposed  school,  like  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School,  should  be  independent  of  all  other 
schools  and  should  be  fully  organized  and  equipped 
within  itself  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it."  It  did 
not,  however,  actually  take  form  until  1907,  when  it  was 
established  after  a  delay  of  ten  years.  Its  course  of 
study  follows  to  a  large  extent  the  lines  laid  down  in 
1897,  the  industrial  department  having  courses  in 
dressmaking,  millinery  and  household  science.  The 
full  term  is  four  years,  two-thirds  of  the  time  being 
devoted  to  academic  and  one-third  to  industrial  work. 

Both  the  High  School  of  Commerce  and  the  High 
School  cf  Practical  Arts  have  a  distinct  vocational  or 
practical  side  and  each  has  attracted  a  large  attend- 
ance and  seems  to  be  meeting  a  real  need. 

A  summer  high  school  has  been  opened  in  the  Rox- 
bury  High  School  building  for  those  children  wishing 
to  make  up  conditions  and  those  preparing  for  college 
admission  examinations  and  for  admission  to  high 
schools. 

During  the  "period"  (1898-1911)  and  especially  the 
"second  subperiod"  (1906-11)  the  high  schools  have 
been  greatly  strengthened,  both  on  the  administrative 
and  educational  sides.  Heads  of  departments  and  high 
school  councils  have  been  established,  and  conferences 
of  teachers  have  been  held  to  secure  uniformity  of  aim 
and  greater  effectiveness  in  teaching  departmental  sub- 
jects, also  to  consider  problems  of  text-books,  courses 
of  instruction  and  kindred  subjects  not  only  within  the 
schools  but  as  between  the  different  schools.  A  child 
going  from  one  school  to  another,  or  from  one  class  to 
another,  need  not  lose  time  in  the  effort  to  adapt  itself 
to  an  entirely  new  method,  due  to  the  whim  of  a  new 
teacher.  Freedom  in  teaching  is  accorded  to  each 
teacher,  but  along  agreed  lines  laid  down  by  the  depart- 
mental conferences. 

An  elective  system  of  studies  was  introduced  into  the 
high  schools  in  1901  and  has  been  freely  used,  but  it  has 
been  abused  in  some  instances  and  has  proved  very  costly. 
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Accordingly  in  1906  there  was  a  careful  revision  of  the 
high  school  course  of  study,  restricting,  but  without 
injuring,  the  freedom  of  electives,  and  establishing  a 
standard  of  efBciency  in  certain  subjects,  such  as  English, 
a  selected  foreign  language,  mathematics,  bookkeeping, 
history,  science,  physical  training,  hygiene  and  choral 
practice,  as  essential  to  obtaining  a  diploma.  This  has 
been  amended  and  improved  from  time  to  time,  especially 
in  the  preparatory  courses  for  the  Normal  School.  An 
equivalent  of  four  years'  attendance  is  also  required  for 
a  diploma. 

Section  4.     Elementabt  Schools. 

Some  of  the  elementary  schools  are  for  boys  alone, 
some  for  girls  alone,  but  the  large  majority  are  mixed 
schools.  In  1906  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  School 
Committee  by  110  members  of  the  teaching  force  in 
boys'  schools,  urging  the  abolition  of  separate  schools, 
on  the  ground  that  separate  schools  make  discipline 
more  difficult  and  tend  to  increase  corporal  punishment; 
that  they  are  unjust  to  the  teachers,  both  as  to  discipline 
and  the  amount  of  work  required.  Nothing  has  been 
done,  as  the  expense  of  the  necessary  alterations  in  the 
sanitary  and  other  arrangements  of  the  separate  schools 
is  practically  prohibitive;  but  all  new  elementary 
schools  built  in  Boston  are  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

Elementary  schools,  according  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations, comprise  the  following:  kindergartens,  the  regular 
grades  1  to  8,  Inclusive,  cookery,  manual  training  and 
sewing  classes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  there  was 
no  such  unity  of  organization,  each  class  of  school  being 
in  a  certain  sense  an  independent  unit,  with  a  resultant 
waste  of  energy  through  lack  of  efficient  management. 

The  long  stru^le  towards  unification  began  in  the 
days  of  Horace  Mann,  and  the  controversy  between 
the  "double  headed"  and  "single  headed"  systems,  as 
well  as  that  between  the  primary  schools  and  the  gram- 
mar schools,  is  an  interesting  study  in  human  nature. 

The  situation  as  to  primary  classes  is  well  described 
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by  the  superintendent  in  his  annual  report  for  1902, 
page  73,  where  he  says  the  primary  schools  "had 
always  been  as  independent  of  the  grammar  schools  as 
the  latter  still  are  of  the  high  schools.  Not  only  this,  but 
every  primary  school  was  independent  of  every  other; 
and  every  primary  teacher  was  independent  of  every 
other,  even  when  there  were  two  or  more  of  them  in  the 
same  building.  Each  teacher  with  her  class  was  a  school 
unto  herself.  Naturally  enough  the  teachers  who  had 
been  thus  independent  objected,  in  many  cases,  to 
coming  under  the  authority  of  the  grammar  master." 

Not  until  1906  was  the  matter  fully  settled,  and  even 
now  there  are  those  who  claim  it  was  not  settled  right. 
In  that  year  two  important  steps  towards  efiBcient 
school  management  were  taken;  the  abohtion  of  the 
distinction  which  had  existed  between  primary  and 
grammar  schools  and  their  merger  as  elementary  schools, 
and  the  substitution  of  eight  grades  for  nine. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  readjustment  of  the  high  schools 
to  the  new  system  of  eight  grades  in  the  elementary 
schools,  a  committee  of  conference,  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Betterments,  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
superintendent,  a^istant  superintendents,  the  high 
school  principals  and  several  high  school  and  elementary 
school  teachers,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  general 
meeting  of  principals  and  teachers. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  that  the  elementary 
schools  have  suffered  from  neglect  because  of  the 
abnormal  growth  of  the  high  schools.  A  study  of  the 
records  and  of  the  schools  seems  to  disprove  this.  A 
very  large  part  of  the  time  and  thought  of  the  School 
Committee  and  the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  been 
given  to  rearranging  the  courses  of  study  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  Geography,  spelling,  arithmetic,  penman- 
ship, manual  training,  sewing,  have  each  been  carefully 
considered.  Especial  attention  has  been  ^ven  to  the 
so-called  "three  R's"  to  meet  the  criticism  that  they 
have  been  neglected.  An  elaborate  revision  of  the 
courses  of  studies  has  been  prepared  with  the  assistance 
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of  special  committees,  conBisting  of  one  or  more  assistant 
superintendents,  directors,  principals  and  teachers,  thus 
receiving  the  benefit  of  the  active  co-operation  of  those 
who  are  actually  to  teach  the  courses.  This  was 
printed  provisionally  and  submitted  to  the  teachers  for 
practical  criticism  '  and  suggestions.  In  every  way 
possible  the  active  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  teachers 
1b  invited. 

This  sometimes  results  in  a  great  deal  of  extra  work 
for  the  teachers,  hut  with  few  exceptions  they  have 
shown  a  commendable  desire  to  help.  Complaints  are 
sometimes  heard  of  overwork,  but  the  complainants 
should  not  forget  the  shortness  of  the  school  year  and 
the  great  length  of  the  vacations.  The  schools  were  in 
session  last  year  only  182^  days. 

The  following  table  gives  a  fair  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  time  in  the  elementary  schools  is  distributed 
between  the  different  studies: 
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Throughout  the  course  an  attempt  is  made  to  develop 
habits  of  study.  Of  the  time  assigned  in  the  eighth 
grade,  at  least  240  minutes  a  week  are  under  the  rules 
allowed  to  each  pupil  for  independent  study,  in  which 
he  is  neither  assisted  by  nor  interrupted  by  the  teacher. 
For  example,  60  minutes  a  week  in  each  of  the  following 
studies:  Arithmetic,  reading  and  literature,  spoken  or 
written  English,  history  and  geography.  The  minimum 
amount  of  time  for  independent  study  that  is  allowed 
is  suggested  in  the  following  schedule: 

Eighth  grade,  240  minutes;  seventh  grade,  200 
minutes;  sLxth  grade,  150  minutes;  fifth  grade,  150 
minutes;  fourth  grade,  150  minutes. 

Certain  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  are 
declared  by  critics  to  be  mere  "frills,  fads  and  fancies," 
even  sewing  and  cookery  being  condemned  by  some  as 
a  waste  of  time.  The  Finwice  Commission  commends 
for  thoughtful  eonaideration  the  following  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  1910: 

"  The  elementary  course  also  includes  civifcs,  geography, 
drawing,  science,  manual  training,  cookery,  sewing  and 
music.  These  subjects  are  not  considered  fundamental 
by  many  persons,  and  each  at  the  time  of  its  original 
introduction  was  opposed  as  a  fad.  These  subjects  have 
'been  included  in  the  course  of  study  because,  in  the  minds 
of  educators,  training  in  how  to  think  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  life  equipment  of  every  pupil.  The  ability 
to  meet  new  conditions,  to  form  conclusions  from  new 
data  and  to  adapt  oneself  to  varying  circumstances  are 
essential  requisites  for  success  in  our  complicated  modem 
Ufe,  and  an  education  limited  to  habitual  mental  actions 
and  immediately  useful  facts  would  fail  to  equip  boys 
and  girls  for  success  in  any  but  the  low^r  levels.  Modern 
conditions  of  Uving,  especially  in  cities,  have  removed 
a  large  share  of  the  opportunities  outside  of  school  to 
fill  the  life  of  the  pupils  with  experiences  of  value  on  the 
judgment-forming  side.  The  school  has  of  necessity 
been  compelled  to  make  an  effort  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Subjects  are  but  the  tools  with  which  to  make  a  man, 
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and  while  the  tools  should  be  selected  with  care,  the 
quality  of  the  product  will  depend  more  upon  the  skill 
of  the  workman  teacher  and  how  he  uses  the  tools  than 
upon  the  tools  themselves.  The  question  is  one  of 
proportion  and  time  —  what  subject  to  use  each  day 
and  how  much  —  and  most  discussions  of  separate 
subjects,  whether  complaints  that  they  receive  too  little 
time  or  objections  because  they  receive  too  much,  miss 
the  point  at  issue  because  they  do  not  consider  the  whole 
problem  as  centering  around  and  being  unified  by  the 
child  to  be  instructed." 

It  seems  to  the  Finance  Commission  that  the  follow- 
ing facts  are  worthy  of  conaderation  in  passing  upon 
this  matter:  The  so-called  "fads  and  fancies"  have 
forced  themselv^  upon  the  schools  ae  a  result  of  a 
pubUc  demand,  and  they  have  continued  in  the  cur- 
riculum because  of  this  demand.  Sewing,  for  example, 
was  taught  as  far  back  as  1818  and  probably  earlier, 
and  in  spite  of  the  critics  it  has  held  its  place.  The  first 
cooking  schools  at  the  city's  expense  were  opened  in 
1886,  and  the  demand  for  their  increase  has  been  per- 
sietent.  They  had  previously  been  supported  at  private 
expense,  but  succeeded  only  because  they  met  an  actual 
need.  With  the  limited  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
School  Committee,  such  costly  subjects  might  continue 
for  a  few  years  while  their  special  advocates  were  in 
power,  but  they  could  not  survive  for  any  length  of  time 
as  against  other  pressing  demands  unless  they  possessed 
real  value. 

Experiments  in  industrial  education  have  been  carried 
on  with  varied  success  in  the  Hancock  School  at  the 
North  End,  the  Eliot  School  in  the  West  End,  the 
Agassiz  School  at  Jamaica  Plain,  the  Winthrop  School 
on  Tremont  street,  now  merged  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
District;  the  Lyman  School  at  East  Boston,  the  Wash- 
ington Allston  School  at  Brighton,  the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  School  at  Dorchester,  the  Quincy  School  at  the 
South  End  and  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 
An  interesting  and  valuable  account  in  detail  of  these 
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experiments  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
for  the  year  1910.     (Document  No.  10.) 

Section  5.    Kindergartens. 

Kindergarten  schools  are  being  somewhat  curtailed  at 
the  present  time,  because  of  their  cost.  Last  year 
the  age  limit  of  admission  was  raised  from  three  and  one- 
haif  to  four  years,  and  greater  strictness  has  been 
demanded  in  proof  of  age  before  admission. 

The  forerunners  of  the  kindergartens  were  the  "  infant 
schools,"  established  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago 
by  private  societies  and  individuals  and  vainly  urged 
for  adoption  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  In 
1870  Boston  had  the  honor  of  establishing  experimentally 
what  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  public  free  kinder- 
garten in  the  world.  (School  Document  No.  2  of  1888, 
page  18.)  It  was  regarded  as  a  success  by  the  School 
Committee  which  was  anxious  to  continue  it  and  to 
enlarge  the  number  of  classes,  but  the  City  Council, 
which  then  controlled  the  purse,  did  not  see  the  neces- 
sity, and  in  1879  the  school  was  closed  for  lack  of 
appropriations.  It  was  continued  and  others  weife 
added  by  private  philanthropy,  and  in  1888  public 
opinion  was  so  strongly  in  its  favor  that  the  kinder- 
garten was  again  taken  into  the  school  sy.^tem. 

Section  6.  Special  Schools  and  Classes. 
(a.)  Horace  Mann  School. 
In  1869  the  Horace  Mann  School  was  first  opened 
with  the  oral  system  of  instruction  for  the  deaf  which 
Horace  Mann  had  observed  in  Germany  and  brought 
to  public  attention  in  this  country  twenty-five  years 
previously.  As  was  stated  at  its  dedication,  this  was 
the  first  public  day  school  ever  opened  to  deaf  children. 
The  new  experiment  was  to  demonstrate  that  to  the 
deaf  as  well  as  to  others  all  the  advantages  of  school 
education  can  be  extended  without  separating  them 
from  their  homes.     The  course  of  study  is  substantially 
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the  same  as  that  preBcribed  for  the  other  elementary 
Bchools  of  Boston,  the  attempt  being  made  to  make  as 
little  difference  as  practicable,  having  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  The 
school  is  one  of  which  Boston  is  justly  proud. 

It  was  in  this  school  that  Helen  Keller,  bom  both  deaf 
and  blind,  was  taught  to  speak.  An  extremely  interest- 
ing account  of  this  great  triumph  is  given  by  Miss  Sarah 
Fuller,  for  many  years  the  principal  of  the  school,  in 
an  appendix  to  the  superintendent's  annual  report  for 
1903.     (School  Document  No.  3,  pages  159-167.) 

The  state  in  1885  (Acts  of  1885,  oh.  201)  granted  to 
the  city  the  land  on  which  the  school  stands  on  Newbury 
street,  conditional  upon  the  erection  of  a  school  thereon, 
but  in  1905  (Acts  of  1905,  ch.  467)  released  this  condi- 
tion, provided  that  if  sold  the  proceeds  should  be  used 
for  another  site  for  the  school.  The  present  quarters 
are  insufficient  and  a  new  building  should  be  provided. 
In  the  effort  to  supply  the  needs  of  other  interests  this 
unfortunate  class  in  the  community  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked. 

The  pupils  of  this  school  are  sent  by  the  state  from 
all  parts  thereof  and  are  not  confined  to  citizens  of 
Boston.  The  state  pays  the  larger  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  school. 

(&.)     Spectacle  Island  School. 

The  school  on  Spectacle  Island  is  a  local  elementary 
school  established  on  an  island  in  the  harbor  to  provide 
for  the  children  of  employees  in  an  industry  there  con- 
ducted. There  are  about  a  dozen  pupils  and  but  one 
teacher, 

(c.)  Special  Classes. 
In  each  elementary  district  one  or  more  ungraded 
classes  is  authorized  in  which  the  instruction  is  adapted 
to  the  conditions  in  the  class  and  modified  to  suit  these 
conditions.  No  pupil  can  be  placed  in  such  a  class  for 
misconduct  unless  expressly  authorized  by  the  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge,  as  the  classes  are  in  no  sense 
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disciplinary.  There  are  many  reasons  for  their  existence, 
as,  for  example,  the  presence  in  a  district  of  immigrant 
children  who  are  as  yet  unfamiliar  with  the  English 
language  and  who  need  special  assistance.  As  stated 
by  the  superintendent,  "  the  purpose  is  to  give  special 
help  to  those  pupils  who  need  it  and  to  return  them  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  regular  grades." 

A  disciplinary  class  has  been  established  experiment- 
ally, in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  take  care  of  boys 
who  might  otherwise  be  sent  to  the  Parental  (or  truant) 
School;  and  there  are  special  classes  for  the  mentally 
deficient,  as  hereinafter  described. 

Section  7.    Evening  Schools. 

One  of  the  great  troubles  with  which  those  conducting 
evening  schools  have  had  to  deal  is  the  fluctuation  of 
the  school  population  and  the  difficulty  of  holding  the 
attention  of  pupils.  A  strong  efiFort  has  been  made  to 
strengthen  these  schools  and  to  make  sure  that  the 
money  expended  is  not  wasted.  Opportunity  is  afforded 
to  those  who  care  to  avail  themselves  thereof  to  obtain 
not  only  a  good  education  in  the  ordinary  school  subjects 
but  also  in  commercial  and  industrial  branches.  Type- 
writing, bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  dressmaking,  sew- 
ing, millinery,  embroidery,  domestic  science,  cookery, 
wood  and  iron  working,  are  among  the  industrial  subjects 
taught.  To  secure  a  steady  and  interested  attendance, 
a  new  rule  has  been  established  for  the  coming  year, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Acts  of  1911,  chapter  309, 
under  which  each  pupil  in  the  evening  high  schools,  who 
is  not  bound  by  law  to  attend,  will  be  required  to  make 
an  advance  payment  of  $1,  which  will  be  refunded  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year  if  the  pupil  has  attended  at 
least  two-thirds  of  all  sessions  held  during  the  year  or 
three-fourths  of  those  held  after  January  1. 

All  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  these  schools  are  doing 
good  work  and  are  meeting  an  actual  demand  from  the 
people  would  be  set  at  rest  by  a  visit  to  the  English 
High  School  building  on  Montgomery  street  on  some 
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evening  when  the  Bchools  are  in  Bession.  The  whole 
building  is  alive  with  interested  humanity.  With  the 
opening  of  the  schools  this  year  men  only  are  to  be 
admitted  here,  the  women  being  transferred  to  a  new 
school  to  be  established  in  the  Girls'  High  School  building 
on  West  Newton  street. 

Section  8.  Independent  Industbial  Schools. 
The  tendency  at  this  time  among  certain  educational 
authorities  is  strongly  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  the  so- 
called  vocational  or  industrial  as  distinguished  from  the 
cultural  side  of  education,  and  this  has  shown  itself  as 
already  outUned  in  the  day  schools.  There  is  great 
dai^r,  however,  of  carrying  this  tendency  to  an  excess, 
and  of  breaking  down  existing  institutions  which  are 
doii^  good  work,  in  an  attempt  to  graft  upon  them  or  to 
substitute  something  new.  The  establishment  of  indus- 
trial schools  by  cities  and  towns  was  first  authorized  by 
the  Legislature  in  1872  (Acts  of  1872,  ch.  86)  and  many 
experiments  therein  have  been  since  tried  in  Boston. 
In  cities  having  twenty  thousand  or  more  inhabitants 
manual  training  was  made  compulsory  by  law  in  high 
schools  in  1894  (Acts  of  1894,  ch.  471)  and  in  elementary 
schools  in  1898.  (Acts  of  1898,  ch  496.)  In  1906  a  state 
commission,  appointed  to  study  and  report  upon  the 
subject  of  industrial  and  technical  education,  reached 
the  conclusion  that  "manual  training  as  administered 
in  the  schools  did  not  meet  the  needs  of  a  distinctly 
industrial  or  vocational  education."  Legislation  fol- 
lowed (Acts  of  1906,  ch.  505;  Acts  of  1909,  ch.  457  and 
ch.  540),  authorizing  the  establishment,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  of  so- 
called  "independent  industrial  schools"  by  cities  and 
towns  as  agents  of  the  state.  These  industrial  schools 
as  defined  and  administered  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  are  likely  to  prove  very  costly,  a  fact  which 
of  itself  is  of  course  not  a  final  adverse  argument,  but 
it  is  a  factor  that  must  be  taken  seriously  into  considera- 
tion.   It  is  true  that  the  state  will  pay  one-half  of  the 
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cost,  but  Boston  must  repay  one-third  of  this  one-half 
in  its  share  of  the  state  taxes ;  and,  as  shown  in  the  report 
of  this  commission  on  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School, 
the  increased  cost  of  carrying  on  the  school  will  brii^ 
as  a  final  result  an  actual  financial  loss  to  the  city.  This 
loss  is  not  to  be  counted  against  a  real  educational  gain; 
but  to  what  extent  such  a  gain  will  result  is  the  problem 
involved.  Great  caution  should  be  exercised  by  the 
School  Committee  in  its  consideration. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  day  independent 
industrial  schools  conducted  by  the  city  as  agent  for 
the  state,  one-half  of  the  expense  being  borne  by  the 
state.  These  are  the  Pre-Apprentice  School  of  Printing 
and  Bookbinding  and  the  Trade  School  for  Girls. 

The  first  of  these  was  established  in  the  Lyman  Dis- 
trict, East  Boston;  the  bookbinding  class,  December  1, 
1909,  and  the  printing  class,  January  31,  1910.  The 
course  of  study  includes  mathematics,  English,  indus- 
trial history,  current  events,  speUing,  drawing  and  prac- 
tical printing  and  bookbinding.  The  material  furnished 
for  bookbinding  work  consists  in  part  of  old  text-books 
from  the  schools. 

The  Trade  School  for  Girls  had  been  for  several  years 
conducted  as  a  private  school,  and  the  pupib  and  teachers 
were  transferred  together  to  the  public  school  system 
on  September  15,  1909.  The  school  is  established  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a.  trade  training  to  girls  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  who  are  obliged  to 
become  wage-earners.  Pupils  are  admitted  conditionally 
for  one  month  and  not  allowed  to  continue  if  at  the  end 
of  that  time  it  appears  that  they  are  not  adapted  to  the 
work.  Four  courses  are  given  —  dressmaking,  milUnery, 
straw  machine  operating  and  clothing  machine  operat- 
ing, and  with  each  course  the  pupil  is  required  to  study 
spelling,  business  forms,  business  English,  textiles,  color 
and  design,  cookery  and  physical  exercise.  Domestic 
science  is  taught  in  connection  with  the  daily  luncheon 
at  the  school.  The  care  of  the  body,  the  necessity  of 
proper  food,  sleep  and  exercise,  correct  standing  and 
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sitting,  the  need  of  fresh  air  and  the  relation  of  personal 
hygiene  to  success  in  life  are  emphasized.  The  school 
more  than  pays  for  the  materials  used  in  its  conduct, 
as  the  work  is  sold  at  shop  prices,  the  aim  being  to  make 
each  girl  appreciate  that  here,  as  in  her  future  life,  she 
must  meet  competitive  conditions  in  the  open  market. 
There  is  a  summer  term,  but,  owing  to  lack  of  funds, 
the  School  Committee  voted  to  omit  the  term  in  the 
summer  of  1910,  whereupon  certain  private  individuals 
contributed  enough  to  keep  the  school  open.  During 
the  summer  just  passed  it  was  kept  open  at  the  expense 
of  the  city.  The  demand  for  admission  is  very  large 
and  the  school  seems  to  be  doing  much  good.  A  day 
Trade  School  for  Boys  is  to  be  opened  in  the  old  Brimmer 
School  building  as  soon  as  it  can  be  made  ready  for 
occupancy. 

There  are  three  evening  industrial  schools,  and  these 
are  practically  the  former  evening  drawing  schools,  which 
had  done  good  work  for  many  years  but  which  have  been 
somewhat  changed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  These  schools  are  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  those  over  fourteen  years  of  age 
who  are  employed  during  the  day  in  some  craft  or  trade 
and  who  are  able  to  attend  at  least  two  evenings  each 
week.  Courses  are  arranged  for  architectural  drawing, 
machine  drawing,  tool  and  jig  making,  ship  draughting, 
freehand  drawing,  designing,  steam  engineering,  sheet 
metal  pattern  draughting,  building  estimating,  interior 
decorating,  and  preparation  for  the  Lowell  Institute 
School  for  Industrial  Foremen.  An  evening  Trade 
School  for  Girls  will  be  opened  in  October  of  this  year. 

Section  9.  Continuation  Schools. 
These  schools  are  established  for  working  people  who 
desire  to  add  to  their  knowledge  of  business  and  to 
increase  their  industrial  efficiency.  Last  year  there  were 
three  courses,  shoe  and  leather,  dry  goods  and  prepara- 
tory salesmanship.  They  are  largely  experimental  in 
their  nature,  but  merchants  and  others  engaged  in  the 
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special  induatriee  believe  that  they  may  be  of  great 
value  and  are  anxious  for  their  continuance  and  enlarge- 
ment. The  great  danger  that  lies  before  them  is  the 
failure  to  retain  the  interest  of  pupils;  unless  carefully 
watched  and  streogtheoed  they  may  easily  become  purely 
perfunctory.  The  experiment,  however,  deserves  a 
thorouf^  trial. 


Section  10.    Vocational  Guidance. 

The  problem  of  a  child's  future  as  a  member  of  the 
great  army  of  employers  and  employees  in  active  life  is 
one  with  which  the  schools  have  heretofore  only  indirectly 
dealt.  Interference  in  a  subject  which  theoreticdly 
should  be  settled  by  parent  and  child  is  an  extremely 
delicate  matter,  yet  that  there  is  need  of  help  in  this 
direction  is  a  mafter  of  common  knowledge. 

In  May,  1909,  the  School  Committee  authorized  the 
appointment  by  the  superintendent  of  a  Committee  on 
Vocational  Direction,  composed  of  six  members  of  the 
teaching  force  (consisting  now  of  three  masters  and  three 
submasters  of  elementary  schools),  and  this  committee 
has  arranged  for  co-operation  among  and  received  assist- 
ance from  various  organizations  interested  in  vocational 
work,  furnished  vocational  lectures  to  graduating 
classes  of  certain  of  the  elementary  schools  in  the  thickly 
settled  portions  of  the  city,  and  in  some  instances 
(although  not  as  generally  as  it  would  hke)  has  obtained 
employment  for  pupils,  counseling  and  following  them 
up  after  leaving  school,  and  has  tried  various  experi- 
ments along  different  vocational  lines.  In  each  high 
school  and  elementary  school  there  have  been  appointed 
one  or  more  vocational  counselors.  The  counselors  in 
the  elementary  schools,  in  case  there  are  more  applicants 
than  can  be  accommodated  in  the  special  high  schools, 
choose  those  for  admission  who,  from  their  personal 
observation,  they  believe  to  be  best  adapted  to  succeed. 
A  submaster  in  one  of  the  elementary  schools  in  Decem- 
ber, 1910,  was  assigned  the  special  duty  to  investigate 
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aad  report  practical  plans  for  the  establishment  of 
vocational  guidance  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

In  the  Practical  Arts  High  School  and  in  the  Trade 
School  for  Girls  vocational  assistants  are  appointed. 
These  assistants  study  trade  conditions,  furnish  infomia- 
tion  as  to  the  same  to  parents  and  pupils,  obtain  positions 
for  and  keep  watch  of  graduates. 

All  this  is  of  course  wholly  experimental;  it  has  its 
dangers  as  well  as  its  advantages;  no  one  can  predict 
the  outcome,  but  it  is  an  honest  effort  to  help  and 
is  worth  the  trial.  The  intention  is  not  to  take  away 
the  parental  responsibility  but  to  arouse  the  parents' 
interest,  and  to  help  wheraver  possible. 

Section  11.    Extended  Use  of  School 
Buildings. 

The  assessed  value  last  year  of  the  Boston  school 
buildings  was  $13,997,200,  and  of  the  school  land 
$5,038,100,  a  total  of  $19,035,300.  For  a  large  part  of 
the  year  these  buildings  are  unoccupied.  For  years 
the  masters,  teachers  and  janitors  felt  that  they  were 
the  real  owners  of  the  school  buildings,  and  any  attempt 
to  use  them  for  anything  but  the  narrowest  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  "school  purposes"  was  resisted  as  an 
encroachment  upon  their  prerogative. 

Some  masters  were  more  liberal  than  others,  and 
various  independent  experiments  were  tried,  opening  the 
schools  in  the  evening  for  study  purposes  or  for  enter- 
tainments, the  hope  being  to  interest  the  neighboring 
community  in  the  schools  as  centers  of  social  as  well  as 
educational  activity.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  so- 
called  "educational  centers,"  which  were  established  in 
1902,  had  a  vogue  for  a  few  years  and  were  then  merged 
in  evening  schools. 

The  appreciation  both  by  the  public  and  by  the  school 
authorities  of  the  economic  as  well  as  educational  value  . 
of  a  more  extended  use  of  the  school  buildings  has  led 
to  their  opening  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  even- 
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ing  lectures  and  concerts,  Bocial,  philanthropic,  political 
and  other  gatherings.  Alumni  associations,  local  im- 
provement associations,  and  many  others  have  been 
granted  authority  to  use  them.  There  should  be  an 
even  more  extended  use  of  the  school  buildings  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  funds  can  be  provided. 

The  basements  have  also  been  used  quite  freely  as 
polling  places  at  general  elections,  there  being  now 
eighty-four  such  places.  Formerly  this  use  of  the  school 
buildings  was  condemned  as  demoralizing  to  the  children 
because  of  the  scenes  that  sometimes  occurred  at  elec- 
tions; but  the  better  theory  has  prevailed  and  has 
proved  true  in  practice,  that  the  presence  of  the  chil- 
dren tends  to  prevent  disorder  and  that,  as  the  duty  of 
voting  is  one  for  which  the  children  are  being  prepared, 
they  are  helped  by  watching  its  practical  operation. 

Section  12.    Advisory  Committees. 

The  German  system  of  advisory  committees  of  busi- 
ness men  in  school  matters  was  introduced  in  1906  in 
connection  with  the  new  High  School  of  Commerce, 
when  the  presidents  of  various  business  organizations 
were  invited  by  the  School  Committee  to  formulate  a 
plan  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  business  men  in  the 
work  of  that  high  school.  There  are  at  present  seven 
such  advisory  committees  upon  the  following  schools  or 
subjects:  High  School  of  Commerce,  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School,  Trade  School  for  Girls,  school  hygiene, 
further  use  of  school  buildings,  Pre-Apprentice  School 
of  Printing  and  Bookbinding,  and  independent  lighting 
plants  in  school  buildings.  Some  of  these  committees 
have  a  large  membership,  which,  while  possessing  certain 
theoretical  advantages,  has  the  practical  disadvantage 
that  very  Uttle  work  is  done  by  some  members  and 
thus  the  control  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  few  enthusi- 
asts. This  evil  has  been  felt  and  is  likely  to  increase, 
but  much  help  has  been  received  notwithstanding  this 
fact. 
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CHAPTER  V.     BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 
Section  1.    Books. 

The  law  requiring  the  public  Bchools  to  furnish  free 
text-books  and  other  school  supplies  (Acts  of  1884,  ch. 
103)  and  another  (Acts  of  1885,  ch!  161)  authorizing 
the  School  Committee  to  procure  at  the  city's  expense 
such  apparatus,  books  of  reference  and  other  means 
of  illustration  as  it  might  deem  necessary  have  proved 
of  great  benefit  to  the  schools.  In  1901  (Acts  of  1901, 
ch.  472)  the  School  Committee  was  authorized  to  allow 
"pupils  completing  two  years  in  any  public  school  in 
grades  more  advanced  than  the  fourth  .  .  .  upon 
graduating  from  the  grammar  schools  ...  to  retain 
in  permanent  ownerehip  such  three  text-books  used 
duriiig  the  last  year  of  their  attendance  in  the  school  as 
they  may  select,"  and  to  purchase  other  text-books  at 
not  more  than  the  cost  price.  All  text-books  not  thus 
taken  are  used  by  successive  pupils  until  discontinued 
or  worn  out. 

The  purchase  and  distribution  of  books  and  supplies 
has  been  in  very  economical  hands  and  complaint  has 
been  made  frequently  that  the  desire  for  economy  has 
approached  too  closely  to  the  line  of  parsimony.  Books 
are  rebound,  sometimes  more  than  once,  and  are  retained 
in  use  until  they  are  absolutely  worn  out. 

Each  year  the  Board  of  Superintendents  prepares  a 
list  of  authorized  text,  supplementary  and  reference 
books,  embodying  such  changes  in  and  additions  to  the 
list  of  the  previous  year  as  they  deem  necessary,  and 
these  changes  and  additions  are  then  either  approved  or 
disapproved  by  the  School  Committee.  During  the  year 
further  changes  may  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
schools.  The  rules  provide  that  "  only  such  books  shall 
be  purchased  for  use  in  the  schools  as  shall  have  been 
duly  authorized  by  the  Committee,"  but  they  are 
silent  as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  books  already 
purchased  which  are  subsequently  removed  from  the 
authorized  list. 
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The  Finance  Commission  has  had  a  study  made  of 
this  subject  and  has  found  that  at  the  time  of  its 
inquiry  there  were  charged  to  the  elementary  schools 
more  than  186,000  books  which  were  not  on  the  author- 
ized list,  some  of  them  having  been  discontinued  as  far 
back  as  1901.  To  the  Normal,  Latin  and  high  schools 
over  29,600  and  to  the  evening  schools  about  9,300  text- 
books were  charged  which  were  not  on  the  authorized 
list.  Of  a  total  of  about  825,000  books  charged  to  the 
various  schools,  over  225,000,  or  about  27  per  cent,  were 
not  on  the  authorized  lists.  Thus  it  appears  that  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  books  then  in  use  in  the  schools 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  Boud  of  Superintendents 
and  by  the  School  Committee  as  unworthy  a  place  on 
the  authorized  list,  and  while  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  them  still  had  an  educational  value,  yet  it  was  clearly 
unfair  to  permit  27  per  cent  of  the  pupils  to  receive 
their  education  through  inferior  books  while  their  more 
fortunate  neighbors  (73  per  cent  of  the  whole)  had  the 
benefit  of  more  modern  books.  The  average  physical 
life  of  text-books,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  from  seven  to 
eight  years;  and  many  of  these  books  had  not  been 
in  use  long  enough  to  become  completely  worn  out. 
But  the  continued  use  of  obsolete  educational  tools 
is  indefensible  from  any  point  of  view  except  that  of  a 
false  economy.  This  is  now  recognized  by  the  school 
authorities,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  reduce  the 
number  of  obsolete  books  and  finally  to  do  away  with 
those  now  on  hand. 

Many  books  are  worn  out  each  year,  others  are 
destroyed  because  of  danger  from  infection  or  contagion, 
and  still  others  are  lost.  A  large  number  of  new  books 
is  required  to  take  their  place  and  meet  new  needs, 
and  in  the  aggregate  the  changes  are  considerable. 

The  net  increase  in  the  total  number  of  books  in  use 
in  the  schools  and  the  very  large  increase  of  new  books 
furnished  during  the  last  two  years  over  previous  years 
is  shown  from  the  following  statements: 

The  net  increase  was  as  follows: 
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Entire  period,  1898  to  1911  (asnual  average),  26,193  net  increase. 
First  subperiod,  1898  tti  1905  (annual  average),  26,009  net 
Second  subperiod,  1906  to  1911  (annual  average),  26,489  net 
One  year,  1909-10,  48,618  net  h 
One  year,  1910-11,  42,739  net 

The  number  of  new  books  furnished  was  as  follows: 

Entire  period,  1898  to  1911  (annual  average),  104,947  new  bcwka. 
First  subperiod,  1898  to  1905  (annual  average),  97,890  new  books. 
Second  subperiod,  1906  to  1911  (annu^  average),  116,238  new  books. 
One  year,  1909-10, 157,431  new  books. 
One  year,  1910-11,  143,318  new  books. 

The  funuBhing  of  more  and  better  books  was  the 
reason  for  the  increase  in  the  item  "cost  of  books"  from 
$42,572.85  in  1908-09  to  171,513.18  in  1909-10  and 
$65,121.14  in  1910-11.  This  item  of  expense  must 
necessarily  increase  largely  with  the  extension  of  this 
new  and  wise  policy  adopted  by  the  School  Committee. 

There  were  charged  to  the  various  schools  at  the  close 
of  the  last  fiscal  year  (January,  1911)  the  following  text- 
books: 

Normal 4,818 

Latin  and  high 233,998 

EUemeDtafy 601,500 

Evening 27,1Q2 

867,418 


At  administration  headquarters  a  careful  inventory 
and  account  is  kept  of  all  text-books  purchased,  of 
those  on  hand  at  the  supply  department,  those  sent  to 
the  schools,  those  subsequently  returned,  those  reported 
lost,  those  destroyed  because  of  expi^ure  to  contagion 
or  those  exchanged  for  new  books.  Every  text-book  is 
accounted  for  from  its  first  appearance  to  its  final 
disappearance. 

There  is  a  different  practice  in  regard  to  the  relatively 
small  number  of  books  for  supplementary  reading, 
which  are  sent  to  the  masters  of  the  schools  upon 
requisition,  and,  as  they  are  regarded  as  in  the  nature 
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of  a  reference  library  and  not  to  be  returned,  they  are 
charged  off  and  no  further  accounting  at  Mason  street 
is  required  or  kept. 

Section  2.    Other  Educational  Supplies. 

The  item  of  "Supplies  and  Incidentals"  in  the  school 
reports  covers  a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous  needs 
and  seems  to  be  the  universal  pool  into  which  all  charges 
flow  that  cannot  find  a  home  elsewhere.  Stationery, 
postage,  blank  paper,  drawing  materials,  paper  blocks, 
philosophical,  scientific  and  other  apparatus,  globes, 
maps,  charts,  typewriters,  pianos,  manual  training  sup- 
plies, kindergarten  supplies,  physical  training  supphea 
(including  miUtary  drill),  playground  supplies  and  appa- 
ratus, sewing  and  cooking  materials  and  flags  for 
schoolhouses  are  among  the  many  things  that  must  be 
furnished. 

Complaints  have  been  made  that  the  interests  of 
the  various  schools  have  not  been  cared  for  always 
with  absolute  equality  and  that  certain  schools  have 
obtained  more  than  their  fair  share  of  suppUes.  The 
many  other  demands  for  money  led  to  a  very  close 
economy  in  supplies,  particularly  in  the  year  1908-09, 
when  elementary  school  supplies  were  curtailed  because 
of  the  demands  due  to  the  enormous  growth  of  the 
high  schools.  In  1909-10  and  1910-11  attempts  were 
made  to  remedy  this  situation  by  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  supplies  for  elementary  schools,  and  last  year  the 
School  Committee,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Apportionment,  fixed  the  following  per  capita  appor- 
tionment of  supplies  among  the  various  classes  of 
schools: 

Normal  School J6  00 

Latin  and  high  schools 4  15 

Elementary  schools 1  35 

Kindergartens 55 

In  addition  small  sums  were  allowed  certain  schools 
and  special  appropriations  were  made  for  the  Trade 
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School  for  Girls,  the  Pre-Apprentice  School  of  Printing 
and  Bookbinding  and  for  evening  schools,  also  for 
certain  supplies  enumerated  as  outside  the  apportion- 
ment. 

This  seeming  discrimination  in  the  schedule  in  favor 
of  the  secondary  as  against  the  elementary  schools  is 
due  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  The  more 
advanced  education  which  the  public  demands  requires 
more  costly  educational  tools  and  if  the  demand  is  met 
the  increased  cost  cannot  be  avoided.  If  experience 
shows  that  the  amounts  now  allowed  the  different 
schools  are  not  as  fair  as  they  should  be  the  figures  can 
be  readjusted,  but  the  plan  of  apportionment  is  a  good 
one,  as  it  tends  to  eliminate  the  basis  of  the  charge  of 
favoritism. 

Requisitions  for  supplies  are  made  in  triplicate  upon 
the  auditor  by  the  master  of  the  school,  through  the 
business  agent,  and  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  particular 
school.  They  can  be  sent  but  once  each  month,  on  the 
fifteenth  day  thereof,  and  are  then  filled  by  the  auditor 
from  the  supply  room. 

A  stock  book  is  kept  in  which  there  is  an  account  of 
each  article  which  goes  into  or  out  of  the  supply  room. 
The  correctness  of  the  account  is  proven  by  the  inventory 
which  is  taken  in  January  of  each  year.  A  ledger  is 
kept  called  the  master's  ledger  in  which  is  shown  the 
text-books  and  other  articles  which  go  to  the  schools. 
It  shows  what  each  school  should  have  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  in  September  and  what  is 
sent  during  the  year,  with  credits  for  anything  returned. 
These  are  all  checked  up  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  and  a  new  account  is  opened  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  school  year.  No  stock  book  or  inventory, 
however,  is  required  to  be  kept  at  the  school,  although 
some  of  the  masters  voluntarily  keep  an  inventory.  In 
its  absence  there  is  no  check  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  supplies  received.  This  lack  has  been  criticized, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  clerical  work  involved  in  the 
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keeping  at  the  schools  of  a  minute  account  of  the  dis- 
position of  such  articles  as  stationery,  pencils  and  similar 
supplies  would  be  quite  as  costly  as  any  possible  loss 
that  might  be  incurred  through  the  absence  of  an 
inventory  and  account  of  stock.  The  time  of  a  highly 
paid  ofhcial,  such  as  the  master  or  his  assistant,  ought 
not  to  be  taken  up  with  such  details,  but  where  clerical 
assistants  are  furnished,  as  has  been  done  for  high 
schools  and  is  suggested  for  elementary  schools,  this, 
as  well  as  keeping  an  account  of  the  supplementary 
books,  might  well  be  made  a  part  of  their  duti^. 

Section  3.    Coal. 

The  addition  of  many  new  and  costly  buildings  and 
the  renovation  of  the  old,  introducing  elaborate  modem 
systems  of  heating,  ventilation  and  sanitation,  as  well  as 
various  purely  educational  improvements,  such  as 
laboratories,  involve  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
extent  of  the  various  functions  connected  with  their 
maintenance.  To  these  causes  is  due  the  large  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  coal. 

In  the  year  ending  January  31,  1898,  there  were 
15,327  tons  of  coal  furnished  the  schools,  while  in  the 
year  ending  January  31,  1911,  the  amount  was  28,064 
tons,  an  increase  of  12,737  tons,  or  about  83  per  cent. 
The  old  Dorchester  High  School  in  1897-98  required 
63  tons,  while  the  new  Dorchester  High  School,  with 
its  annex,  in  1910-11  required  497  tons.  The  West 
Roxbury  High  School  received  72  tons  in  1897-98  and 
340  tons  in  1910-11.  The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
received  305  tons  in  1897-98  and  828  tons  in  1910-11. 

There  were  similar  large  increases  in  the  elementary 
schools.  The  new  Mather  School  received  last  year 
375  tons,  as  against  98  tons  in  the  old  building  in  1897-98 ; 
the  new  Bigelow  School  250  tons,  as  against  100  tons 
in  the  old  building  in  1897-98;  the  new  Chapman  School 
215  tons,  as  against  99  tons  in  the  old  building  in  1897-98. 
Of  the  elementary  schools  not  in  existence  in  1898, 
the  Washington  School  received  last  year  370  tons; 
the  William  E.  Russell  School  315  tons;    the  Ohver 
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Wendell  Holmes  School  270  tons;  the  JefTerson  School 
248  tons;  the  Roger  Wolcott  School  228  tons;  and  other 
schools  in  proportion.  In  1897-98  many  of  the  ele- 
mentary buildings  received  100  tons  or  less  and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  less  than  150  tons.  One  only  was 
charged  with  more  than  200  tons,  the  Bowdoin  School 
receiving  in  that  year  264  tons.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  school  last  year  received  only  180  tons, 
the  reduction  being  due  to  a  change  in  the  character  of 
the  heating  apparatus  and  also  to  the  change  from  the 
use  of  anthracite  to  that  of  bituminous  coal. 

The  substitution  of  bituminous  for  anthracite  coal 
has  been  made  wherever  practicable  and  has  resulted 
in  a  great  saving  in  the  amount  of  coal  consumed.  The 
schoolhouse  custodian  estimates  that  the  annual  saving 
in  money  value  amounts  to  about  $30,000,  and  in  this 
he  is  confirmed  by  an  expert  on  coal  employed  by  the 
Finance  Commission. 

Bituminous  coal  is  not  used  throughout  the  depart- 
ment because  all  the  plante  are  not  equipped  for  it. 
Last  year  there  were  9,516  tons  of  anthracite  and  18,548 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  supplied  to  the  various  school 
buildings. 

Section  4.    Water. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  "period"  (1898-1911)  the 
Water  Department  charged  and  collected  from  other 
departments,  including  the  School  Committee,  the  i^ual 
rates  charged  private  parties  for  water.  This  system 
was  discontinued  in  1901  and  no  charge  has  since  been 
made,  thus  reheving  the  schools  of  a  substantial  charge, 
estimated  now  at  about  $20,000  annually.  The  tend- 
ency of  such  a  charge  is  to  prevent  waste  of  water  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  proper  charge  should  not  be 
made  on  a  meter  basis,  even  though  such  a  charge  should 
make  it  necessary  to  procure  legislative  authority  for 
the  latter  school  appropriation  required. 

Section  5.    Light  and  Power. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Supphes  for  1898 

appears  this  significant  statement;  "Electric  lighting  in 
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the  schools  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  when,  as  is  probable, 
it  is  more  generally  introduced  a  large  increase  in  the 
cost  for  this  item  may  be  expected."  This  prophecy 
has  been  fulfilled.  The  cost  last  year  for  electric  hght- 
ing  was  $22,314.35;  for  electric  power,  $3,632.53,  and 
for  gas,  $5,463.83,  a  total  of  $31,410.71;  whereas  in 
1897-98  the  total  cost  for  gas  and  electricity  was  only 
$8,694.51.  The  rate  charged  for  electricity  is  beyond 
the  control  of  the  School  Committee.  Efforts  to  secure 
better  rates  have  been  made,  but  the  decision  of  the 
electric  light  company  in  refusing  a  reduction  has  been 
sustained  by  the  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commissioners 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy.  Various  suggestions 
for  relief  have  been  made,  including  the  establishment 
by  the  city  of  its  own  electric  plant.  With  the  greater 
use  of  the  school  buildings  in  the  late  winter  afternoons 
and  at  night,  which  is  inevitable,  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  electricity,  the  coat  must 
increase.  The  problem  of  providing  cheaper  light  is  a 
complicated  and  pressing  one  which  is  receiving  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  School  Committee. 


CHAPTER  VI.  THE  TEACHING  FORCE. 
Section  1.  Need  op  Good  Teachers. 
That  the  municipal  problem  is  largely  a  human  one 
appears  nowhere  more  plainly  than  in  the  point  of  view 
taken  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  as  to  the  choice 
of  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  No  one  will  deny 
as  an  abstract  proposition  that  each  child  who  attends 
the  public  schools  is  entitled  to  instruction  from  a  com- 
petent teacher,  and  that  a  denial  of  this  right  works 
great  harm  not  only  to  the  child  but  to  the  community 
of  which  he  is  to  form  a  part.  To  secure  this  right, 
however,  a  continuous  struggle  for  many  years  has 
been  necessary,  and  the  period  under  consideration  has 
been  particularly  distinguished  for  the  advances  that 
have  been  made  towards  securing  better  teachers. 
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Section  2.    Presence  op  Inferior  Teachers. 

This  subject  is  one  of  vital  interest  and  there  should 
be  no  hesitation  in  making  clear  the  exact  truth.  Sym- 
pathy for  a  needy  but  incompetent  teacher  has  too  often 
worked  immense  harm  to  a  great  number  of  innocent 
and  helpless  children.  The  community  does  not  realize 
how  many  inferior  teachers  have  been  in  the  service, 
nor  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  their  work.  If  it 
did,  there  would  be  less  sympathy  for  the  teacher  and 
more  for  the  child. 

In  1897  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  made  a  careful 
examination  of  the  then  teaching  force,  and  in  his 
annual  report  (School  Document  No.  5  of  1897,  page 
53)  gave  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  standing  of  the 
teachers  based  upon  marks  made  at  bis  request  by  the 
principals  and  supervisors.  Out  of  1,414  teachers 
marked,  only  266  reached  a  standard  of  "excellent," 
46  "not  quite  excellent,"  335  were  "better  than  good," 
406  were  "good,"  and  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
were  not  even  "good." 

With  about  350  teachers  rated  as  not  even  "good," 
and  with  an  average  quota  of  about  forty-four  pupils  , 
to  a  teacher,  it  is  evident  that  in  each  year  about  15,000 
pupUs  received  an  education  inferior  to  that  received 
by  pupils  whose  teachers  were  more  competent.  In  a  • 
period  of  ten  years,  which  is  the  average  term  of  service 
of  a  teacher,  these  inferior  teachers  were  injuring  the 
chances  of  success  in  life  of  about  150,000  pupils,  thereby 
also  throwing  discredit  upon  the  schools  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  upon  the  "good"  and  "excellent"  teachers 
who  formed  the  balance  of  the  teaching  force. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1898  (School  Document  No.  3 
of  1898,  page  12)  the  superintendent  said: 

"The  examination  of  the  facts  which  I  am  making 
this  year  leads  me  to  the  same  conclusion.  Justice  to 
the  superior  teachers,  justice  indeed  to  the  teaching 
profession  generally,  requires  that  the  inferior  teachers 
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be  improved  or  removed;  but  there  is  a  far  stronger 
consideration  to  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  same  con- 
clusion, and  that  is  justice  to  the  children." 

A  strong  effort  to  ehminate  inferior  teachers  has  since 
been  made. 

Section  3.    New  Method  op  Appointment. 

It  was  in  this  spirit,  and  with  this  aim,  that  a  majority 
of  the  School  Committee  in  1898  changed  the  rules,  and 
gave  to  the  superintendent  a  large  influence  in  the 
selection,  appointment  and  promotion  of  teachers;  and 
this  at  the  time  was  noted  as  a  remarkable  instance  of 
self-reform  by  a  school  committee. 

There  were  two  main  reasons  for  the  poor  quality  of 
so  many  teachers:  (1)  the  ease  with  which  young  women 
could  pass  through  the  Normal  School  in  its  then  weak 
condition,  and  the  consequent  large  number  of  inex- 
perienced graduates  who  claimed  a  right  to  a  position 
solely  on  the  ground  of  their  need;  (2)  political  and 
personal  influence  in  securing  appointments.  Political 
"pull,"  a  pretty  face,  or  a  sad  story  of  want,  had 
often  as  much  to  do  with  an  appointment  as  abihty  to 
_  teach. 

To  overcome  these  influences  there  was  at  once 
estabhshed  a  partial  civil  service  system  based  upon  a 
merit  list  of  that  year's  (1898)  graduates  of  the  Normal 
School,  and  the  Normal  School  itself  has  since  been 
materially  strengthened.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the 
civil  service  idea  was  introduced  in  relation  to  the 
appointment  of  teachers  in  the  Boston  schools.  Per- 
manent appointments  were  made  from  this  list  and  from 
similar  lists  prepared  thereafter  in  each  year,  in  accord- 
ance with  civil  service  rules,  the  three  candidates 
standing  highest  on  the  hst  at  the  time  being  the  only 
ones  considered.  There  were  other  candidates,  how- 
ever, who  were  not  included  in  the  new  civil  service 
system;  they  were  subject  to  examination,  but  once  on 
the  list  they  were  ehgible  for  appointment,  whether  their 
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names  were  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  list,  and  those 
at  the  bottom  were  frequently  appointed  in  preference 
to  those  higher  on  the  list.  Temporiury  appointments 
were  also  excepted,  and  by  a  succession  of  these  "tem- 
porary" appointments,  shrewd  candidates  with  influen- 
tial friends  received  employment  practically  throughout 
the  year,  while  those  equally  or  more  deserving  remained 
idle.  The  reform  was  a  feeble  effort  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  achievements,  but  it  was  a  remarkable 
advance  for  those  days. 

Section  4.    Reactions. 

The  new  rules  were  good  as  far  as  they  went,  and  in 
most  instances  were  observed,  to  the  marked  advan- 
tage of  the  service;  yet  there  was  still  opportunity 
for  favoritism  which  was  availed  of  by  certain  members 
of  the  Board;  and  the  secret  influence  and  often  ruth- 
lessly exercised  power  of  the  small  subcommittees  in 
charge  of  individual  schools  did  much  to  destroy  the 
value  of  the  reform.  The  superintendent  was  some- 
times coerced  and  his  appointments  rejected;  and 
finally,  in  1904,  in  a  wave  of  reaction,  he  was  defeated 
for  re-election  after  a  service  of  twenty-four  years. 

This  reaction,  however,  was  followed  by  a  counter- 
wave  of  reform  in  1906,  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  constitution  of  the  School  Committee  was  changed 
and  five  members  were  elected  who  believed  that  the 
schools  were  primarily  for  the  children  and  that  the 
best  teachers  to  be  had  anywhere  were  none  too  good 
for  Boston,  an'd  also  believed  that  promotion  and 
increase  of  salaries  should  not  come  automatically  by 
mere  lapse  of  time,  but  should  depend  upon  efficiency 
and  mental  growth. 

In  this  year  (1906)  the  rules  were  revised  and  the 
appointment  and  promotion  of  teachers  were  placed 
upon  a  very  much  higher  basis  than  ever  "before.  Fur- 
ther changes  have  since  been  made  from  time  to  time 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  teaching  force. 
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Section   5.    Examination  and   Rating   op 
Candidates. 

Except  graduates  of  the  Bostoa  Normal  School  (who 
are  separately  provided  for)  all  candidateB,  after  passing 
a  competitive  examination,  receive  from  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  a  rating  based  upon  scholarship,  as 
ascertained  by  the  examination,  and  upon  the  amount, 
quality  and  character  of  previous  teaching  experience. 
Their  names  are  then  arranged  in  accordance  with 
their  marks  in  graded  eUgible  lists,  and  appointments 
to  permanent  positions  in  the  day  school  service,  except 
those  of  principals  and  director,  are  made  in  regular 
sequence  from  the  highest  three  names  on  these  lists. 
The  requirements  for  high  Bchool  teachers'  certificates 
have  been  modified  so  as  to  secure  teachers  skilled  in 
departmental  work,  and  generally  the  requirements 
for  all  certificates  have  been  strengthened. 

The  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  are 
arranged  in  similar  lists  from  which  appointments  are 
similarly  made,  but,  as  on  graduation  the  amount  of  their 
teaching  experience  is  very  limited  and  their  original 
standing  must  necessarily  be  based  almost  solely  on 
scholarship,  they  are  regraded  each  year  from  reports 
made  by  the  principals,  directors  and  supervisor  of 
substitutes,  increased  weight  being  given  to  success  in 
teaching. 

Section   6.    Boston  Normal  School  Pupils. 

Practically  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of  the 'teachers 
appointed  to  positions  in  the  elementary  schools  are 
graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School.  Particular 
attention  has  therefore  been  given  to  improving  the 
product  of  that  school,  which  with  its  splendid  equip- 
ment has  absolutely  no  excuse  for  any  further  failure 
in  this  respect.  Great  care  is  taken  in  admitting  pupils, 
a  combined  plan  of  certification  and  examination  having 
been  established,  the  intention  being  to  admit  only 
pupils  of  a  high  grade  of  ability. 
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Better  opportumtieB  for  observation  work  and  prac- 
tice teaching  have  been  provided  through  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Martin  School  as  a  model  school.  This 
school  is  on  Huntington  avenue,  very  near  the  Normal 
Group,  and  a  master  in  the  Normal  School  was  made 
at  the  same  time  principal  of  the  Martin  District, 
thus  securing  close  co-ordination  of  the  work  in  the 
two  schools.* 

In  1904  (Acts  of  1904,  ch.  212)  the  Legislature  author- 
ized the  admission  of  men  to  the  Normal  School,  thus 
giving  an  opportunity,  hitherto  closed  to  males,  for  an 
education  as  a  teacher  at  the  city's  expense. 

Section  7.    Pbomotional  Examinations. 

Promotional  examinations  in  May  and  December  of 
each  year  have  been  established  as  a  test  of  efficiency 
for  teachers  already  in  the  service.  Before  being  placed 
upon  the  third-year  salary  each  teacher  is  required 
to  pasd  a  promotional  examination,  two  opportunities 
being  given,  and  if  failure  results  in  both  instances  the 
employment  ceases  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school 
year.  Another  promotional  examination  is  optional 
with  the  teacher  in  the  sixth  year,  but  if  it  is  not 
taken  the  schedule  increase  of  salary  is  withheld. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  and  assistant 
superintendent,  or  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  a  school,  the  superintendent  may  before 
October  1  in  any  year  require  any  teacher  to  take 
the  promotional  examination  in  May  of  the  following 
year,  and  if  this  results  in  failure  a  second  examination 
in  the  May  following,  and  if  this  too  results  in  failure 
the  employment  ceases. 

The  examination  consists  of  three  parts:  (1)  success 
in  school  diiring  the  preceding  year;  (2)  professional 
study;  and  (3)  academic  study  in  some  one  line. 
Satisfactory  completion  of  a  course  or  courees  of  study 
authorized  by  and  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 

■Ths  maater  in  the  Normal  Sobool  bm  beeo  nlieved  □!  bis  duti«  u  principil  cA  tb* 
MnrtiD  Diitrict,  but  be  itiU  fau  direclioo  of  Cbe  voik  of  ths  Model  Sofaool.  (School 
Committee  Minuter  April  3.  IBll.) 
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Board  of  Superintendents  may  be  accepted  as  a  part  of 
the  examination  relating  to  professional  study.  For 
the  academic  study  there  may  be  substituted  such 
course  or  courses  counting  for  a  college  degree  as  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  may  approve,  or  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  a  course  or  courses  authorized  by 
and  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Board. 

Section  8.    Opportunities  for  Promotion. 

Not  only  is  it  desirable  to  secure  good  teachers,  and 
require  them  to  pass  examinations  from  time  to  time 
for  promotion,  but  opportunities  for  advancement  must 
be  held  out  to  them.  This  is  a  difficult  problem.  There 
are  comparatively  few  positions  at  the  head  of  schools 
or  districts,  and  as  the  tenure  is  for  life  there  are  -few 
vacancies.  Formerly  when  such  vacancies  occurred 
they  were  uniformly  filled  by  men.  The  large  corps 
of  women  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  saw  that 
they  had  no  hope  for  advancement  beyond  the  position 
of  master's  assistant,  with  a  maximum  salaryof  $1,308. 
In  1902  the  School  Committee  adopted  this  resolution: 
"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  sex  ought  not  to  be 
a  bar  to  promotion  in  the  teaching  force,  and  that  in  any 
appointment  to  a  position  as  principal  of  a  girls'  school 
a  woman,  other  things  being  equal,  should  be  preferred." 

There  are  now  nine  women  at  the  head  of  schools  or 
districts. 

Section  9.  Supervision  of  New  Teachers. 
One  of  the  most  important  advances  towards  efficient 
teaching  was  made  through  the  estabUshment  in  1906 
of  the  position  of  supervisor  of  substitutes.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  supervisor  to  assign  substitutes  to  vacancies 
both  for  long  terms  when  teachers  are  out  on  sick  or 
other  leave,  and  for  emergencies  caused  by  temporary 
absences.  For  this  latter  purpose  the  supervisor  attends 
at  the  central  administration  building  on  Mason  street 
each  morning,  and  assigns  the  substitutes  who  are 
present  to  the  various  schools  where  temporary  vacancies 
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have  occxirred.  The  assignments  are  made  from  a 
special  substitutes'  list  prepared  by  the  superintendent. 
After  the  assignments  have  been  finished  for  the  day  the 
supervisor  and  her  assistant  pay  visits  to  the  suteti- 
tuteB  at  their  work  in  the  schools,  advising  with  and 
helping  them  to  use  better  methods  of  teaching  and 
discipline.  Visits  of  inspection  are  first  made  to  see  the 
kind  of  work  done,  and  to  note  the  special  needs  of  the 
young  teachers;  other  visits  are  made  later  to  see  what 
improvement,  if  any,  has  been  made  under  instruction, 
and  what  further  help  can  be  given.  Actual  school 
difficulties  are  considered  as  they  arise  and  the  teacher 
is  lasted  in  solving  them.  Conferences  are  also  bad 
at  the  Mason  street  office. 

In  addition,  the  supervisor  meets  the  seniors  in  the 
Normal  School  each  week  during  the  year  before  gradu- 
ation, and  discusses  with  them  the  practical  difficulties 
of  teaching,  the  subjects  of  discipline,  program  making, 
class  records,  class  spirit,  special  types  of  children, 
including  those  of  foreign  birth,  and  the  best  way  of 
working  with  them.  Thus,  each  graduate  is  pereonally 
acquainted  with  the  supervisor,  and  a  friendly  relation 
is  established  from  the  start.  An  enlargement  of  this 
department  may  prove  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the 
problem  of  visitation.  Similar  visitation  of  the  kinder- 
garten teachers  is  made  by  the  director  of  kindergartens, 
and  the  visitation  of  special  teachers  is  made  by  the 
heads  of  the  special  departments. 

Section  10.  Leave  of  Absence  on  Half  Pat, 
To  increase  the  opportunity  for  personal  and  profes- 
sional improvement  among  teachers,  a  system  of  leave 
of  absence  on  half  pay  for  study  and  travel,  or  for  rest, 
was  estabUshed  in  1906.  A  member  of  the  supervising 
staff,  or  teacher,  who  has  completed  seven  years  of 
service  in  the  Boston  public  schools  (part  of  which  may 
be  in  the  Parental  School)  may  be  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  study  and  travel  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
one  year  in  any  eight  consecutive  years,  or  if  he  has 
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completed  twentyyears  of  such  service,  a  leave  of  absence 
for  rest  [i.  e.,  as  dietinguished  from  "study  and  travel"] 
of  not  exceeding  one  year  in  any  twenty-one  consecu- 
tive years.  The  teacher  must  file  with  the  secretary 
of  the  School  Committee  an  agreement  in  writing, 
binding  the  teacher  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
School  Committee  for  three  years  after  the  expira^ 
tion  of  such  leave  of  absence,  or  in  case  of  r^ignation 
within  said  three  years  to  refxmd  to  the  School  Conmiit- 
tee  such  proportion  of  the  amoimt  paid  biin  for  the  time 
included  in  the  leave  of- absence  as  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  said  three  years  may  bear  to  the  entire  three 
years;  but  this  provision  does  not  apply  to  resigna- 
tions at  the  request  of  the  School  Committee,  nor  if 
made  on  account  of  ill  health  with  the  consent  of  the 
School  Committee. 

Section  11.  Age  Limits. - 
One  of  the  changes  in  the  rules  which  has  excited  the 
greatest  discussion,  and  which  at  first  met  with  the  most 
adverse  criticism,  but  the  wisdom  of  which  is  being 
slowly  acknowledged,  was  that  made  in  1908,  providing 
that  the  employment  of  members  of  the  supervising 
staiEf,  or  teachers,  shall  terminate  on  the  thirty-first  day 
of  August  next  following  their  seventieth  birthday. 
There  were  many  popular  teachers  affected  by  this  rule, 
and  their  friends  resented  the  seeming  reflection  upon 
their  capacity,  charging  the  School  Committee  with 
cruelty  in  suddenly  throwing  such  faithful  public  ser- 
vants out  of  employment,  particularly  in  the  absence 
of  a  proper  pension  system.  But  this  legislation  was 
based  upon  excellent  reasons,  which  are  tersely  set  forth 
in  the  Annual  School  Report  for  1908,  page  37: 

"It  is  not  easy  to  say  at  what  time  an  individual 
teacher  becomes  ineffective  and  a  detriment  to  the  school 
in  which  he  or  she  is  employed.  In  many  cases  the 
limitations  caused  by  age  and  infirmity  come  on  so 
gradually  that  the  decrease  in  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  in 
the-  grasp  of  details  and  in  teaching  power  is  realized 
only  by  comparison  of  periods  considerably  separated 
i:!.-p.-,i  ,enOO*^IC 
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from  each  other.  If  it  were  possible  to  deal  with  a 
hirge  system  employing  nearly  three  thousand  individuals 
in  the  same  way  as  with  a  small  group,  it  would  perhaps 
be  practicable  to  detennine  the  point  at  which  the 
Buperannuation  of  the  individual  takes  place;  but  if 
this  method  be  attempted  in  dealing  with  large  numbera 
of  persons,  all  or  nearly  all  of  whom  would  not  unreason- 
ably seek  to  establish  their  continued  fitness  for  service, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  suspicion  of  favoritism, 
and  endless  difficulties  would  arise  in  deciding  upon  the 
merits  of  individual  claims  for  special  consideration 
because  of  valuable  services  rendered  in  the  past.  That 
the  children  in  the  public  schools  should  be  taught  by 
vigorous  and  efficient  teachers  admits  of  no  question." 
The  maximum  age  limit  at  which  new  teachers  may 
enter  the  service  was  at  the  same  time  fixed  at  forty 
years,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  those  holding  teachers' 
certificates  issued  prior  to  January  1,  1909,  nor  to  the 
positions  of  principal  of  a  school  or  district,  director  or 
superv^or  of  a  special  subject  or  department,  instructor 
of  military  drill,  medical  inspector  of  special  classes  or 
supervising  nurse. 

Section  12.    Pensions. 

The  subject  of  providing  pensions  for  teachers  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  the  teaching  force  by  the  retire- 
ment of  the  superannuated,  as  well  as  an  act  of  justice 
to  faithful  teachers,  has  long  been  under  discussion. 
Its  desirability  was  suggested  in  the  annual  school 
reports  as  far  back  as  1879,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
Certain  teachers  in  1889  organized  the  Boston  Teachers' 
Mutual  Benefit  Association;  and  in  1900  an  act  was 
passed  (Acts  of  1900,  ch.  237)  providing  for  a  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund.  Neither  of  these  had  any  resem- 
blance to  a  pension  system,  and  neither  made  adequate 
provision  for  retired  teachers. 

In  1906  a  study  of  the  question  was  made  by  the 
School  Committee,  and  in  1908  (Acts  of  1908,  ch.  589)  the 
Legislature  authorized  the  committee  to  appropriate 
annually  from  the  tax  levy  5  cents  upon  each  $1,000    . 
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of  taxable  value  to  provide  for  the  pa3Tnent  of  a  pension 
of  "not  exceeding  $180  a  year"  to  members  of  the 
teaching  or  supervising  staff  who  might  be  retired  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  amount  was  so  small, 
in  comparison  with  pensions  paid,  for  example,  to  police- 
men and  firemen,  that  in  1910  a  new  act  (Acts  of  1910, 
ch.  617)  was  passed  authorizing  the  payment  of  a  mini- 
mum pension  of  $312,  and  a  maximum  of  $600,  to  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  and  supervising  staff  retired  under 
the  provisions  thereof.  The  act  also  made  provision  for 
payment  of  $180  a  year  to  not  less  than  60  annuitants 
of  the  Boston  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund,  described 
in  the  act. 

Under  the  foregoing  provisions  the  School  Com- 
mittee has  since  paid  to  retired  teachers,  or  into  the 
permanent  pension  fund,  the  total  amount  of  $195,129.35. 


CHAPTER  VII.  QUOTA  OF  PUPILS  TO 
TEACHERS. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  period  under  consideration 
(1898-1911)  there  was  allowed  in  the  elementary  schools 
(grammar  and  primary)  one  instructor  for  every  56 
pupils  registered;  and  authority  was  given  to  add  a 
teacher  where  there  was  an  excess,  or  remove  one  where 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  30  pupils.  The  practical 
working  of  this  provision  is  shown  by  the  following 
table  which  was  published  with  the  rules: 
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Thus,  while  the  nominal  size  of  a  class  was  56,  some 
teachers  might  have  in  their  charge  as  many  as  85  chil- 
dren. Some  relief  was  obtained  in  the  upper  grades 
through  the  presence  of  special  teachers  in  sewing, 
manual  training,  etc.,  and  in  the  lowest  grade  it  was 
provided  that  in  classes  exceeding  56,  but  less  than  86 
pupils  a  special  assistant  teacher  might  be  appointed 
at  a  small  per  diem  compeosation. 
.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  bow  good  results  could 
have  been  expected  from  even  the  best  teachers,  and 
still  less  from  teachers  who  were  not  even  "good,"  with 
classes  of  such  huge  proportions.  Millions  of  dollars 
were  being  paid  for  magnificent  new  buildings  and  their 
maintenance  while  a  "penny  wise,  pound  foolish,"  poUcy 
of  economy  permitted  l^s  defect  in  a  vital  part  of  the 
educational  system. 

The  impossibility  of  securing  proper  attention  to 
individual  pupils  in  such  large  classes  was  recognized 
in  other  branches  of  school  work.  Thus,  in  the  Normal 
School  the  quota  of  teachers  was  one  for  every  25  pupils, 
a  teacher  to  be  added  for  an  excess  or  removed  for  a 
deficiency  of  20  pupils.  In  the  high  schools  and  the 
Boys'  Latin  the  quota  was  1  for  35  * ;  in  the  Girls'  Latin 
1  for  30;  and  a  teacher  might  be  added  for  an  excess  or 
removed  for  a  deficiency  of  20  pupils.  In  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School  the  quota  was  1  for  24,  with  an  addi- 
tion for  an  excess  or  removal  for  a  deficiency  of  16. 
These  quotas  were  independent  of  special  teachers,  of 
which  there  were  many.  In  the  kindergartens  the  quota 
was  1  for  25  with  an  instructor  added  for  an  excess  or 
removed  for  a  deficiency  of  15.  In  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf  a  teacher  was  allowed  for  every  ten 
pupils,  with  an  addition  for  an  excess  of  5.  In  the  even- 
ing high  schools  the  quota  was  1  for  25,  with  one  addi- 
tional for  an  excess  of  20;  and  in  the  evening  elementary 
schools  1  for  15,  with  one  additional  for  an  excess  of  10; 
teachers  being  dismissed  in  case  of  a  falling  off  in  attend- 
ance. In  the  evening  drawing  schools  the  quota  was  1 
for  30,  with  an  additional  teacher  for  an  excess  of  16. 

■  Boin'  Latin,  fint  thna  yaan,  1  in  3fi;  nnt  thna  yean,  I  in  30. 
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The  lack  of  adequate  appropriations  by  the  City 
Council  had  been  an  absolute  bar  to  reform  in  this 
injustice  to  the  children;  but  shortly  after  the  School 
Board  obtained  the  authority  to  make  its  own  appro- 
priations it  gave  serious  attention  to  the  matter.  A 
very  small  and  insufficient  reduction  in  the  size  of 
classes,  howeverj  was  all  that  anyone  dared  even  to 
consider.  In  his  annual  report  for  1899  the  super- 
intendent said: 

"The  reduction  of  the  quota  from  56  to  50  pupils  to  a 
teacher  in  the  primary  schools  was  recommended  by  me 
some  years  ago,  and  I  am  ready  to  renew  this  recom- 
mendation as  soon  as  the  financial  situation  may 
warrant." 

In  1900  the  Board  of  Superintendents  made  a  special 
report  (Document  No.  3  of  1900,  page  7)  in  response 
to  an  order  of  inquiry  from  the  School  Committee,  dis- 
cussing at  length  the  size  of  classes  and  the  evil  arising 
therefrom,  saying:  "The  only  reason  ever  alleged  for 
making  the  regulation  number  of  pupils  so  high  is  the 
saving  of  money,  but  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  to 
increase  the  size  of  classes  is  waste  and  not  economy." 
In  accordance  with  the  Board's  recommendation  the  rules 
were  amended,  making  50  pupils  the  standard  number 
to  a  teacher  in  elementary  schools,  except  in  the  first 
or  lowest  grade,  where  the  standard  was  placed  at  42. 
A  teacher  might  be  added  for  an  excess  or  removed  for 
a  deficiency  of  30  pupils. 

In  1902  the  provision  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  a  special  assistant  teacher  in  classes  exceeding  56  and 
less  than  86,  which  before  applied  only  to  the  lowest 
grade,  was  extended  to  all  grades.  In  1906  by  a  fur- 
ther change  in  the  regulations  provision  was  made  for 
the  appointment  of  special  assistants  in  the  first  grade 
when  the  number  of  pupils  exceeded  50  and  in  grades 
above  the  firet  when  the  number  exceeded  60. 

In  1907  the  Board  of  Superintendents  again  made  an 
elaborate  and  convincing  report  upon  the  size  of  classes, 
saying: 

"Were  the  work  of  the  schools  to  be  confined  to  the 
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acquisition  of  a  prescribed  number  of  facts  to  be  learned 
by  rote  by  all  the  children,  without  regard  to  individual 
ability  or  aptitude,  there  need  be  no  limit  to  the  size 
of  classes.  But  the  time  when  such  work  was  called 
education  has  passed.  It  is  now  thought  to  be  the 
business  of  the  schools  to  fit  its  instruction  and  train- 
ing to  the  individual  capacity  and  individual  needs  of 
children.  It  must  find  the  child  and  learn  to  look  at 
the  work  from  his  standpoint,  that  it  may  secure  his 
interested  and  willing  co-operation  in  his  own  educa- 
tion, so  that  his  education  shall  be  self-education  through 
self-activity.  It  must  try  to  do  this  for  the  mentally 
sluggish  and  the  morally  wayward,  even  for  the  defec- 
tive and  the  vicious,  as  the  aim  of  all  teaching  must  be 
character.  Such  work  can  only  be  done  by  superior 
teachers,  but  even  by  superior  teachers  it  cannot  be 
done  with  children  in  masses.  The  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents recommends  the  gradual  reduction  on  a  sliding 
scale  of  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in 
all  elementary  grades  above  the  first,  as  follows: 

"  (1.)  For  the  school  year  1907,  the  quota  of  pupils 
to  a  teacher  shall  be  48. 

"  (2.)  For  the  school  year  1908,  the  quota  of  pupils 
to  a  teacher  shall  be  46. 

"  (3.)  For  the  school  year  1909,  the  quota  of  pupils 
to  a  teacher  shall  be  44. 

"The  Board  of  Superintendents  welcomes  this  oppor- 
tunity to  again  put  itself  on  record  in  favor  of  removing 
conditions  by  which  the  best  efforts  of  the  most  skillful 
and  self-denying  teachers  are  continually  thwarted." 

This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  School 
Committee,  and  the  introduction  of  smaller  classes  in 
the  elementary  schools  is  being  gradually  brought  about, 
although  there  are  still  very  many  classes  much  larger 
than  the  quota,  which  is  now  44  for  grades  above  the 
first,  42  for  the  first  grade,  36  for  ungraded  classes,  25 
for  kindergartens  and  10  for  the  Horace  Mann  School 
for  the  Deaf. 

In  the  Normal  School  there  is  no  limit,  the  number 
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of  teachers  being  such  "as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  assigned  work  of  the  school  in  an  efficient  manner, 
as  determined  by  the  superintendent."  In  the  Latin 
and  high  schools  the  quota  is  35,  with  certain  additional 
teachers  specified  in  the  rules  as  to  each  school. 

In  the  evening  schools  the  quota  is  25  in  high  schools, 
35  for  each  two  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  and  20 
in  industrial  schools,  with  certain  additional  teachers, 
interpreters  and  curators  specified  in  the  rules  as  to 
each  school. 

These  changes  have  required  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers  and  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  salary  list,  but  the  expense  has  more  than  paid  for 
itself  in  its  effect  upon  the  schools.  There  would  be  a 
still  further  reduction  of  the  size  of  classes  if  due  regard 
■'Were  had  to  the  interest  of  the  children;  and  the  neces- 
sary money  ought  to  be  provided. 

CHAPTER  VIII.    THE  CHILDREN. 
Section  1.    Individuality  of  the  Child. 

That  the  schools  are  established  for  the  children  and 
not  the  children  for  the  schools  is  a  trite  saying,  but  it 
is  often  overlooked  or  forgotten  in  the  discussions  which 
constantly  arise  over  the  rights  or  claims  of  contractors, 
tradesmen,  teachers,  janitors,  the  clerical  force  and 
other  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  school  system. 

Even  when  the  children  are  considered,  they  are 
liable  to  be  regarded  as  a  group,  continuously  present 
in  the  schools,  rather  than  as  constantly  changing 
individuals,  each  with  his  individual  peculiarities  and 
his  individual  right  to  an  education.  The  loss  caused 
to  the  schools  by  a  poor  teacher,  a  poor  book  or  a 
poor  system  may  be  remedied  by  the  later  substitution 
of  a  better,  but  the  wrong  to  the  individual  child 
who  is  thereby  sent  into  the  world  with  a  defective 
education  can  never  be  righted. 

The  importance  of  recognizing  and  caring  for  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  child  is  by  no  means  a  modern  idea;  it 
has  long  been  urged  by  the  few,  but  only  in  comparatively 
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recent  years  has  it  been  accepted  by  the  many  as  a 
living  issue.  It  has  had  great  consideration  by  the 
school  authorities  during  the  "period"  (1898-1911)  and 
especially  during  the  "second  subperiod"  (1906-11). 

Section  2.  The  School  Population. 
To  ascertain  the  facts  as  to  school  attendance,  the 
Finance  Commission  has  prepared  a  table,  hereto 
annexed  as  Table  I.,  showing  the  fluctuations  of  the 
school  population  during  the  period  under  considera- 
tion. From  this  table  is  taken  the  following  statement, 
showing  the  average  annual  number  of  pupils  belong- 
ing to  the  schools  in  the  three  representative  years: 
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From  this  it  appears  that  during  the  "period"  (1898- 
1911)  the  total  increase  of  pupils  belonging  to  day 
schools  was  24,199,  an  annual  average  of  1,861;  and 
to  evening  schools,  4,380,  an  annual  average  of  337; 
or  to  both  day  and  evening  schools,  28,579,  an  annual 
average  of  2,198.  In  the  "first  subperiod"  (1898- 
1905)  the  total  increase  in  the  day  schools  was  18,372, 
an  annual  average  of  2,296;  and  in  the  evening 
schools,  4,995,  an  annual  average  of  624;  or  in  both 
day  and  evening  schools,  23,367,  an  annual  average 
of  2,'^21.  In  the  "second  subperiod"  (1906-11)  the 
total  increase  in  the  day  schools  was  5,827,  an  annual 
average  of  1,165;  while  in  the  evening  schools  there 
was  a  decrease  of  615,    an    annual  average  of   123, 
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making  the  total  increase   of  both  day  and  evening 
schools  only  5,212,  an  annual  average  of  only  1,042. 

In  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  total 
school  population,  as  shown  below: 
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Conclusions  must  be  drawn  cautiously  as  to  evening 
schools,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  earlier  figures  are  not 
absolutely  reliable.  One  cause  given  for  the  apparent 
cessation  in  growth  of  these  schools  is  the  greater 
accuracy  required  to-day  in  reporting  actual  attend- 
ance and  the  stricter  discipline  maintained.  A  genuine 
desire  to  learn  and  a  fairly  regular  attendance  are  now 
required  for  continuance  of  membership. 

The  decrease  of  membership  in  the  elementary  schools 
may  be  attributed  in  part  at  least  to  the  change  in  the 
number  of  elementary  grades  from  nine  to  eight,  which 
first  went  into  effect  in  1907,  and  the  force  of  which  has 
not  absolutely  spent  itself.  Some  of  the  pupils  who 
would  have  been  in  the  ninth  elementary  grade  have 
dropped  out;  some  have  gone  voluntarily,  and  some 
have  been  forced  by  the  legal  requirement  as  to  school 
age  into  the  high  schools.  Another  cause  may  be  the 
change  in  the  rules  by  which  children  under  the  age 
of  seven  years  may  be  refused  admission  to  the  first 
grade  after  October  31  in  each  year,  the  result  being 
to  raise  the  average  minimum  age  of  admission  and 
thereby  decrease  the  number  of  pupils.  The  decrease 
in  the  kindergarten  schools  was  due  to  a  change*  from 
three  and  one-half  to  four  years  in  the  minimum  age  at 
which  children  are  admitted  and  to  the  stricter  require- 
ment of  proof  of  age  before  admission.    Other  causes 
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for  the  decrease  may  be  at  work,  and  it  would  be  a 
difficult  and  perhaps  impossible  task  to  determine  just 
what  they  are.  At  all  eventa  the  decrease  of  about 
1  §  per  cent  in  the  number  of  elementary  school  pupils  and 
of  about  i  of  1  per  cent  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  all 
schools  furnishes  no  occasion  for  alarm;  the  falling  off 
in  all  probability  is  only  a  temporary  one,  and  in  future 
years  the  normal  increase  of  previous  yeare  may  be 
expected. 

One  important  fact  stands  out  clearly,  namely, 
that  the  Latin  and  high  school  population  shows  a 
steady  and  in  recent  years  an  almost  phenomenal 
growth.  In  the  entire  period  under  consideration 
(1898-1911)  the  increase  of  pupils  was  7,309,  the 
annual  average  increase  being  562.  In  the  "first  sub- 
period"  of  eight  years  (1898-1905)  the  increase  was 
2,487,  the  annual  average  increase  being  311.  In  the 
"second  subperiod"  of  five  years  (1906-11)  the 
increase  was  4,822,  the  annual  average  increase  being 
964.  The  increase  of  4,822  in  this  "second  subperiod" 
is  slightly  greater  than  the  entire  Latin  and  high  school 
population  in  1897-98,  which  was  4,812.  The  increase 
last  year  was  1,071 ;  the  year  before,  1,325,  and  the  year 
before,  1,704,  a  total  ^n  three  years  of  4,100. 

The  facts  appear  more  clearly  from  the  following 
statement  showing  the  average  number  belonging  for 
the  years  named  in  the  several  Latin  and  high  schools: 
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Prolonged  attendance  of  children  in  the  secondary 
schools  means  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  many  parents, 
and  this  would  not  long  continue  if  such  schools  were 
not  doing  fairly  good  work,  and  meeting  what  self- 
denying  parents  regard  as  of  real  value  for  their  children. 
This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Finance  Commission,  is 
most  convincing  evidence  that  the  high  school  "boom," 
80  called,  is  not  merely  a  manufactured  sentiment. 

That  many  children  have  attended  and  probably  will 
attend  the  high  schools  as  mere  idlers,  for  the  sake  of 
the  social  pleasures,  such  as  school  societies,  dancing, 
athletic  games,  etc.,  there  can  be  little  doubt;  and 
the  School  Committee,  recognizing  these  facts,  has 
attempted  to  meet  such  conditions.  In  1906  the  rules 
were  amended,  providing  that  high  school  pupils  who 
fail  in  a  certain  number  of  subjects  and  show  a  culpable 
want  of  effort  to  reach  a  satisfactory  standard  of  work, 
shall  be  placed  upon  probation,  and  if  they  do  not 
improve,  sKall  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  school. 

In  190e  (Acts  of  1906,  ch.  251)  school  athletics  were 
placed  by  the  Legislature  in  charge  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, and  in  1909  (Acts  of  1909,  ch.  120)  the  School 
Committee  was  given  authority  over  secret  organiza- 
tions of  pupils. 

Section  3.  Health  of  the  Children. 
Most  important  of  all  the  essentials  for  educational 
success  is  that  each  individual  child  should  have  suf- 
ficient health  to  enable  it  to  receive  the  education 
offered.  In  Boston  there  is,  under  the  Board  of  Health, 
a  corps  of  school  physicians,  which,  though  containing 
many  good  men  who  have  done  and  are  doing  efficient 
service,  has  been  too  largely  dominated  by  political 
influence  to  accomplish  the  best  work.  In  1906  (Acts  of 
1906,  ch.  502)  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  requiring 
the  appointment  of  school  physicians  by  school  com- 
mittees, but  only  where  the  Board  of  Health  had  not 
done  so;  consequently  the  Boston  School  Committee 
has  not  been  able  to  take  the  matter  of  appointments 
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into  it8  own  hands,  but  has  had  to  do  the  best  it  could 
with  the  appointees  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Health.  It 
has  had  studies  made  of  different  phases  of  the  health 
problem;  various  commissions  of  physicians  and  others 
have  been  appointed  from  time  to  time,  and  have  made 
valuable  reports  upon  the  subject  of  health  of  the  school 
children,  and  upon  these  it  has  acted  so  far  as  it  could. 
A  special  day  is  observed  in  the  schools  as  Health 
Day,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  in  a  special  manner 
the  value  and  importance  of  conserving  health. 

(a.)     Physical  Education. 

In  1850  (Acts  of  1850,  ch.  229)  the  Legislature  first 
authorized  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  and 
required  that  all  teachers  should  be  examined  on  such 
subjects.  In  1907  (Acts  of  1907,  ch.  295)  the  powers  of 
the  School  Committee  were  greatly  enlarged  in  respect 
to  physical  education;  authority  being  given  to  organize 
and  conduct  physical  training  and  exercises,  athletics, 
sports,  games  and  play,  and  to  provide  proper  apparatus, 
equipment  and  facilities  for  the  same;  and  a  special 
part  of  the  tax  levy  was  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  There 
had  been  a  department  of  physical  training,  but  now, 
for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  health  side  of  the 
work,  it  was  reorganized  as  the  department  of  scjiool 
hygiene  under  the  director  of  school  hygiene.  In  1909 
and  1910  school  documents  were  issued  containing  out- 
lines of  elaborately  prepared  courses  of  study  in  "physi- 
ology and  hygiene  for  elementary  schools  and  physical 
education  for  high  schools.  From  the  first  grade  in  the 
elementary  schools  through  the  fourth  year  in  the  high 
schools  a  most  minute  course  of  instiuction  is  laid  out. 

In  the  first  of  these  documents  appeara  this  pre- 
liminary statement;  "The  children  in  the  first  three 
grades  are  too  young  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  hygiene, 
but  they  are  not  too  young  to  be  encouraged  in  habits 
of  cleanliness,  modesty  and  neatness," 

In  the  foreword  to  the  second  document  it  is  said: 

"The  instructors  in  physical  training  and  the  iristruct- 
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ors  in  athletics  have  exceptional  opportunities  fot  instill- 
ing into  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  pupils  who  come  to 
them  for  physical  exercises  lessons  of  personal  hygiene, 
self-restraint  and  moral  righteoueness.  The  instruction 
given  upon  these  subjects  to  pupils  is  necessarily  indi- 
vidual in  most  instances;  nevertheless,  it  is  just  that 
personal  factor  which  makes  the  lessons  taught  effective 
and  brings  to  each  pupil  a  realization  of  the  force  of 
the  truths  of  physical,  mental  and  sex  hygiene  under- 
lying health  and  happiness." 

These  two  statements  are  the  keynotes  of  the  courses. 

(b.)  Cleanliness. 
The  children  are  taught  the  necessity  of  personal, 
including  dental,  cleanliness.  The  rules  provide  that 
every  child  must  come  to  school  clean  In  his  person  and 
dress,  and  with  his  clothes  in  proper  repair.  In  some  of 
the  schools  baths  have  been  provided.  These  changes 
have  had  a  wholesome  effect. 

(c.)  Nurses. 
In  1907  (Acts  of  1907,  ch.  357)  the  Legislature  pro- 
vided that  the  School  Committee  should  appoint  a  force 
of  female  nurses  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  committee 
might  designate,  but  more  particularly  to  assist  the  medi- 
cal inspectors,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Health,  in  their  ' 
work  in  the  public  schools,  and  to  give  such  instruction 
to  the  pupils  as  might  promote  their  physical  welfare. 
The  force  at  present  consists  of  a  supervising  nurse,  and 
thirty-four  district  nurses  who  are  attached  to  the 
Department  of  School  Hygiene.  Each  nurse  is  assigned 
to  a  territory  in  which  the  school  attendance  is  approxi- 
mately 2,700  children.  Her  time  is  divided  between 
work  at  the  schools,  escorting  pupils  to  hospitals,  and 
visits  to  the  homes.  The  testimony  of  the  masters  of 
the  schools  and  a  careful  study  made  by  a  representative 
of  the  Finance  Commission  leads  to  the  belief  that  the 
nurses  on  the  whole  are  faithful  and  efficient,  and  that 
their  work  is  of  distinct  help  to  the  schools.     Certain 
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masters,  who  stated  that  originally  they  were  opposed 
to  the  system,  declared  themselves  as  fully  converted. 
That  it  has  not  reached  its  highest  efficiency,  and  that 
there  are  opportunities  for  improvement  is  true  of  this, 
as  of  any  new  system;  and  the  Director  of  Hygiene 
appreciates  the  fact.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
exactness  the  amount  or  true  value  of  the  work  done  or 
the  efficiency  of  supervision  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
satisfactory  reporting  system.  The  total  figures  for 
1910-11  were  not  available  up  to  the  time  of  the  writing 
of  this  report  which  is  of  itself  a  serious  reflection  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  records  are  kept.  The  Director 
of  Hygiene  has  prepared  a  new  system  of  reporting  for 
the  ensiung  year  which  he  expects  will  meet  some  of  the 
criticisms  made.  There  should  be  no  delay  in  this 
matter. 

On  May  1  of  this  year  a  new  system  of  medical 
inspection  was  introduced  by  the  Board  of  Health  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  hereafter  there  will  be  no  reason 
for  the  complaint  which  has  sometimes  been  made  of 
lack  of  co-operation  on  either  side.  The  interests  of  the 
children  require  a  real  co-operation  in  practice  as  well 
as  in  theory. 

(d.)     Tests  of  Sight  and  Hearing. 

Many  an  innocent  child  has  been  severely  punished  for 
inattention  or  supposed  impudence  who  simply  could  not 
see  or  hear  what  w^  going  on.  To  put  in  the  back  row 
a  child  whose  eyesi^t  and  hearing  ia  defective  is  merely 
to  invite  trouble ;  and  yet  for  a  long  time  the  front  seats 
were  reserved  as  a  reward  for  the  bright,  clear-eyed, 
quickly  responsive  scholars,  and  the  supposed  dullard 
was  relegated  to  a  place  where  his  attention  could  by  no 
means  be  attracted  and  his  only  resource  was  so-called 
mischief. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  1906  (ch.  502) 
the  School  Committee  is  required  to  cause  each  child 
in  the  public  schools  to  be  tested  and  examined  sepa- 
rately and  carefully,  at  least  once  each  year,  to  ascer- 
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tain  whether  he  is  suffering  from  defective  sight  or 
hearing,  or  from  any  other  disability  or  defect  tending 
to  prevent  his  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  his  school 
work,  or  requiring  a  modification  of  the  school  work 
in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  child,  or  to  secure  the 
best  educational  results.  The  tests  of  sight  and  hearing 
are  made  by  the  teachers,  and  notice  of  any  defect  or 
disability  requiring  treatment  is  sent  to  the  child's 
parent  or  guardian. 

(e.)     Measuring  and  Weighing. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
School  Hygieile,  the  School  Committee  in  January, 
1909,  authorized  the  measuring  and  weighing  of  pupils 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  secure  statistics  relating 
to  their  growth  and  development,  and  appointed  a 
professor  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  as  consulting 
physiologist.  He  withdrew  later,  howfever,  and  the 
work  is  now  attempted  by  the  school  nurses.  It  is 
believed  that  one  of  the  signs  of  disease  is  the  failure 
of  a  child  to  grow  in  height  and  weight  in  a  certain 
ratio,  and  this  is  one  method  of  detecting  and  guarding 
against  disease. 

(/.)     Tvberculosis. 

In  1908  (Acts  of  1908,  ch.  181)  the  Legislature  required 
that  special  instruction  as  to  tuberculosis  and  its  preven- 
tion should  be  given  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education  prepared  a  pamphlet  entitled: 
"Tuberculosis  and  Its  Prevention,  Suggestions  to 
Teachers,"  and  this  was  distributed  among  the  teachers 
for  their  guidance. 

In  the  same  year  a  private  philanthropic  organiza- 
tion had  established  an  out-door  camp  for  tuberculous 
children  in  the  Jefferson  School  District,  and  at  its 
request  the  School  Committee  furnished  a  special 
teacher  to  give  instruction  at  the  city's  expense  to  the 
children  in  the  camp.  Later  this  camp  was  taken  into 
the  joint  charge  of  the  School  Committee  and  the 
trustees    of    the    Consumptives'    Hospital,    and    was 
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transferred  to  a  large  building,  known  as  the  "refectory" 
in  Franklin  Park,  which  was  fitted  up  for  the  purpose, 
the  instruction  being  furnished  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee. 

A  commission  of  five  physicians  was  invited  by  the 
School  Committee  to  investigate  the  problem  of  tuber- 
culosis as  affecting  school  children  and  later  made  a 
report  accompanied  by  sundry  recommendations.  They 
reported  particularly  their  observations  as  to  the  open- 
air  school  at  Franklin  Park,  stating  that  "the  commis- 
Bion  regards  the  results  obtained  as  most  encouraging" 
and  "strongly  recommends  that  a  further  experiment 
with  an  out-door  school  on  a  larger  scale  be  tried." 

Notwithstanding  this  recommendation,  and  the  appar- 
ent success  of  the  school  during  the  ensuing  year,  it 
has  been  discontinued  by  a  majority  vote  (against  the 
protest  of  a  strong  minority)  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Consumptives'  Hospital.  A  heated  controversy  fol- 
lowed the  closing  of  the  school,  which  demonstrated 
that  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Finance  Commission,  left  it  clear  that  it 
was  unwise  to  end  so  hopeful  an  experiment. 

(g.)     Physically  Debilitated  Children. 

There  are  many  children,  who,  while  not  suffering 
from  tuberculosis,  or  other  contagious  disease,  are  so 
physically  debilitated  that  they  cannot  get  the  full 
benefit  of  their  educational  opportunities.  These  are 
the  aniemic  children;  those  who  are  undersized  and 
below  the  normal  weight;  those  showing  evidence  of 
glandular  enlargement;  the  "sickly"  or  "scrofulous" 
children;  and  those  who  return  to  school  after  a  long 
convalescence  from  illness. 

In  November,  1909,  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
School  Hygiene,  at  the  request  of  the  School  Committee, 
made  an  investigation  and  report  as  to  the  best  means 
of  helping  these  physically  debilitated  children.  Their 
report,  hke  that  of  the  Committee  on  Tuberculous 
Children,  laid  special  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of 
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fresh  air  and  sunshine.  Open-air  rooms  with  an 
abundance  of  direct  sunshine  were  recommended,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  these  rooms,  especially  in  the  over- 
crowded districts,  should  be  in  the  upper  stories  with  a 
southern  exposure;  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  the  widest  use  of  open  windows;  and  that  in  all 
cases  of  out-door  or  open-air  accommodations  there 
should  be  protection  for  the  feet  and  legs,  a  sleeping- 
bag,  so  called,  being  recommended  as  the  most  practical 
suggestion. 

These  suggestions  have  been  followed  to  a  large 
extent.  In  fact  some  of  them  were  anticipated.  Thus, 
the  School  Committee  had  already,  in  March,  1909, 
.passed  a  vote  asking  the  Schoolhouse  Commissioners 
"to  consider  the  question  of  establishing  health  rooms 
in  new  school  buildings,"  to  which  the  commissioners 
replied  that  plans  had  already  been  arranged  for  supply- 
ing experimentally  what  would  practically  be  out-of- 
door  rooms  in  the  new  Abraham  Lincoln  School,  then 
under  construction.  The  School  Conamittee,  upon 
receiving  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  sent 
it  to  the  Board  of  Schoolhouse  Commissioners  with  the 
request  that  "said  Board  provide  an  open-air  room  or 
rooms  in  every  new  permanent  school  building." 

The  experiment  was  tried  in  1909  and  1910,  by  a 
master  of  one  of  the  elementary  schools,  of  establishing 
a  class  of  physically  debilitated  children  in  the  open 
air  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  school  yards.  The  children 
gained  in  weight,  and  were  reported  as  showing  a  marked 
physical  and  mental  improvement;  but  the  class  has 
since  been  discontinued.  Experiments  of  this  sort  are 
not  expensive  and  do  no  harm;  this  seems  to  have  done 
good.  The  wisdom  of  its  discontinuance  was  doubtful 
to  say  the  least. 

To  secure  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air  the  rules  were 
last  year  amended  to  provide  that  windows  should  be 
opened  top  and  bottom  for  a  sufficient  portion  of  each 
period  allotted  to  the  setting-up  drill,  to  insure  the 
thorough  ventilation  of  each  room  with  outside  air. 
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(h.)  The  Food  Problem. 
One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  in  dealing  with 
the  health  of  school  children  is  that  of  their  proper 
nourishment.  The  truth  undoubtedly  is  that  a  large 
number  are  not  properly  cared  for,  either  through  lack 
of  sufficient  food  or,  if  the  quantity  is  sufficient,  because 
of  its  poor  quality  or  improper  preparation.  The  latter 
'fact  was  recognized  by  the  School  Committee  last  year 
in  authorizing  a  series  of  lessons  in  cookery  in  certain 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  mothers  in  regard 
to  the  preparation  of  foods  especially  suited  to  ansemic 
childf-en. 

A  system  of  school  lunches  in  the  high  schools  has 
been  introduced,  under  an  arrangement  with  a  private 
association,  through  which  wholesome  food  is  furnished 
at  low  prices.  This  arrangement  has  been  attacked  as 
savoring  of  favoritism  toward  the  association  which 
furnishes  the  lunches,  but  the  Finance  Commission 
has  not  been  able  to  discover  any  just  foundation  for  the 
charge.  The  commission  has  suggested  to  the  School 
Committee  that  an  opportunity  should  be  given  all 
responsible  bidders  to  be  heard  on  the  question  of 
whether  they  could  and  would  furnish  equally  good  food 
at  lower  prices,  but  it  has  no  hesitation  in  indorsing 
the  attitude  of  the  School  Committee  that  the  quality 
of  the  food  is  of  prime  importance  and  should  be  the 
controlling  factor  in  making  any  arrangement  of  this 
kind.  In  a  number  of  the  schools  a  mid-morning  lunch 
at  a  nominal  sum  is  provided  for  the  benefit  of  ansemic 
children. 

Section  4.  Mentally  Deficient  Children. 
In  1898  a  movement  to  set  apart  and  educate  the 
mentally  deficient  children  of  the  public  schools  was 
begun.  A  teacher  who  was  especially  interested  and 
qualified  was  assigned  the  duty  of  investigating  the 
number  and  character  of  the  cases  reported  by  the 
masters  of  the  schools.     As  a  result  of  her  study  a  single 
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cla^  waa  established  experimentally  in  January,  1899, 
and  this  was  so  successful  that  in  December  of  the  same 
year  a  second  class  was  established,  and  there  are  now 
nine  such  classes.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  a  regular 
teacher  with  a  large  class  to  give  special  care  and  atten- 
tion to  one  or  more  feeble-minded  children.  Although 
parents  dislike  to  have  their  children  thus  segregated,  it 
is  essential  for  good  administration,  and  generally  it  can 
be  made  plain  to  them  that  it  is  also  beneficial  to  the 
child.  A  special  medical  inspector  for  these  classes  has 
been  appointed. 

Section  5.  Retardation. 
The  promotion  of  pupils  according  to  their  respective 
qualifications,  and  not  by  fixed  rules  at  fixed  dates, 
is  a  serious  and  difficult  problem  which  has  long 
distiu-bed  educators.  Bright,  capable  children  have  been 
held  back  by  their  less  fortunate  or  less  interested  class- 
mates. To  meet  this  difficulty  the  regulations  provide 
that  promotions  of  individual  pupils  from  grade  to  grade 
may  be  made  at  any  time  by  the  principal,  with  the 
approval  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  a 
district;  and  whenever  the  work  of  one  grade  is  finished 
by  a  class,  the  work  of  the  next  grade  is  to  be  taken  up 
at  once.  But  the  difficulty  does  not  stop  here;  the 
problem  of  the  backward  child  is  still  to  be  solved.  The 
backward  child  is  not  only  a  burden  upon  the  teacher 
and  the  class,  but  he  is  a  heavy  charge  financially  to  the 
schools,  as  he  must  be  taught  the  same  thing  twice,  thus 
doubUng  the  expense.  Last  year  a  study  of  this  subject 
was  made  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  it  was  found 
that  about  8,500  pupils,  or  10  per  cent  of  the  registration, 
were  "retarded,"  that  is,  unable  to  make  the  advance 
to  the  next  grade.  Reports  on  each  case  were  received 
from  the  principals,  and  the  causes  were  tabulated, 
resulting  in  the  following  summary: 

lUneas  (diphtheria,  Bcarlet  fever,  measlee,  su^erj',  etc.)        .  1,252 

Abaence  caused  by  truancy,  oeglect,  home  work     ....  468 

Entered  late  in  the  school  year 650 
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Came  from  other  schools 405 

Repeated  change  of  Bchoola 181 

Came  recently  from  foreign  covintrieg 331 

Promoted  on  trial  at  begimiing  of  year 239 

Defective  hearing 83' 

Defective  viaion 241 

Defective  speech 53 

Deformities 31 

LB*y 538 

Inattentive 465 

Mentally  defident                              369 

Mentally  immature  (slow  mental  development)      ....  2,803 

Cauaea  unknown 196 

Adenoids 13 

Nervous 7 

Cigarette  smokers 14 

Miscellaneous 127 

8.496 

The  chief  value  of  this  report  liee  in  the  accompan3ing 
announcement  by  the  school  authorities  of  their  inten- 
tion to  follow  up  these  cases  in  the  home  through  the 
district  nurses  in  order  that,  as  far  as  possible,  any  defect 
or  impediment  may  be  remedied,  and  that  each  child 
may  be  helped  to  help  himself  to  an  education. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  found  that  some  of  the  538 
cases  described  as  "lazy,"  or  of  the  495  as  "inattentive" 
have  undiscovered  physical  defects  which  may  be 
remedied. 

Section  6.    Athletics. 

One  great  danger  in  competition  in  athletic  games 
between  schools  and  classes  is  the  physical  injury  that 
may  come  from  overdoing  and  another  is  the  spirit  of 
ungenerous  rivalry  that  sometimes  develops.  The  whole 
subject  of  athletics  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
director  of  school  hygiene,  under  the  superintendent, 
and  great  care  is  taken  in  securing  a  proper  supervision 
over  the  players  and  the  games. 

Section  7.    Platgroxtnds. 
The  first  appropriation  for  playgrounds  in  connection 
with  the  Boston  schools  was  made  in  1899.    Prior  to 
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that  time  some  of  the  school  yards  had  been  opened  in 
summer  as  playgrounds  for  children  under  private 
auspices.  In  1900  what  were  known  as  vacation  schools 
were  first  opened  and  they  continued  to  grow  in  number 
and  popularity.  They  were  never  true  schools,  in  the 
academic  sense,  their  real  purpose  being  to  keep  children 
who  had  no  other  place  to  play  during  vacation  occupied 
healthfully,  pleasantly,  and  away  from  the  streets  and 
under  mild  supervision.  In  1908  they  were  partly,  and 
in  1909  wholly,  given  up  as  a  separate  organization 
and  were  merged  into  summer  playgrounds,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  legislative  Act  of  1907  (ch.  295), 
already  referred  to.  A  manual  for  public  school  play- 
grounds has  been  issued,  and  this  branch  of  the  school 
activities,  now  thoroughly  recognized  both  by  the  law  and 
by  public  opinion,  has  developed  to  large  proportions. 
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PAET  m.    FINMCIAL  REVIEW. 


CHAPTER  I.    PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT. 

Section  1.  The  Statutes  Authorizing  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  right  given  in  1898  to  the  School  Committee  to 
make  its  own  appropriations  was  subject  to  certain 
limitations  in  amount,  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  changed  by  the  Legislature. 

In  1898  (Acts  of  1898,  ch.  400)  the  amount  authorized 
was  S2.80  upon  each  $1,000  of  taxable  valuation  for  the 
year  ending  January  31,  1899;  S2.85  for  the  year  ending 
January  31,  1900;  and  for  future  years  $2.00.  Of  these 
amounts,  not  less  than  25  cents  upon  each  $1,000  of 
taxable  valuation  was  required  to  be  expended  solely 
for  repairs  and  alterations  upon  school  buildings. 

In  1901  (Acts  of  1901,  ch.  448)  the  amount  authorized 
was  raised  to  $3.40  upon  each  $1,000  of  taxable  valua- 
tion, and  from  this  sum  of  $3.40  there  was  required  to 
be  appropriated  not  less  than  40  cents  solely  for  new 
school  buildings,  lands,  yards  and  furnishings,  and  not 
less  than  25  cents  solely  for  repairs  and  alterations  of 
school  buildings.  These  are  popularly  known  as  the 
"40  cents"  and  "25  cents"  funds,  and  will  be  so 
referred  to  hereafter. 

In  1909  (Acts  of  1909,  ch.  388)  the  amount  authorized 
was  raised  for  the  year  ending  January  31, 1910,  to  $3.50; 
for  the  following  year  to  $3.60;  and  for  each  year  there- 
after to  $3.70  on  each  $1,000  of  taxable  valuation; 
these  amounts  including  the  "40  cents"  and  "25  cents" 
funds  previously  referred  to. 

In  the  present  year  the  Legislature  has  authorized 
a  further  increase  to  $3.80  for  the  year  ending  January 
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31,  1913,  to  S3.90  for  the  following  year  and  to  $3.95 
for  each  year  thereafter,  on  each  $1,000  of  taxable 
valuation,  these  increases  to  be  applied  wholly  to  the 
increase  of  the  salaries  of  teachers.  (Acts  of  1911,  ch. 
708.) 

Several  other  acts  were  passed  during  this  period 
providing  relatively  small  amounts  for  various  objects. 
Thus,  in  1903  <Acts  pf  1903,  ch.  170)  the  School  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  divert  from  the  "40  cents" 
fund,  to  the  general  support  of  the  public  schools,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $60,000,  as  the  usual  appropriation 
was  insufficient  to  meet  the  abnormally  high  cost  of 
coal  caused  by  the  coal  strike. 

In  1906  (Acts  of  1906,  ch.  205)  authority  was  given  to 
the  new  School  Committee  of  five  to  divert  from  the  "25 
cents"  fund  the  sum  of  $60,000  to  enable  them  to  pay 
overdue  salaries  to  teachers,  which  the  former  School 
Committee  of  twenty-four  had  left  unpaid.* 

In  1907  (Acts  of  1907,  ch.  295)  the  powers  of  the 
School  Committee  in  respect  to  physical  education  were 
enlarged,  and  authority  was  given  to  appropriate  for 
this  purpose,  in  addition  to  its  other  appropriations,  2 
cents  that  year,  and  annually  thereafter  4  cents,  upon 
each  $1,000  of  taxable  valuation. 

In  the  same  year,  1907  (Acts  of  1907,  ch.  357),  the 
duty  of  appointing  supervising  and  district  nurses  for 
the  schools  was  placed  upon  the  School  Committee,  and 
for  this  purpose  authority  was  given  to  appropriate, 
in  addition  to  its  other  appropriations,  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $10,000  for  that  year,  and  annually  thereafter  2 
cents  upon  each  $1,000  of  taxable  valuation. 

In  1908  (Acts  of  IOCS,  ch.  589)  a  pension  system  was 
established,  and  for  this  purpose  the  School  Committee 
was  required  to  appropriate,  in  addition  to  its  other 
appropriations,  5  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  taxable  valua- 
tion. 

The  increases  over  appropriations  authorized  for  the 
years  1911  and  1912,  which  will  result  from  the  opera- 

•  SubMqiMoUy  by  toU  of  (he  Sebool  Conunlttea,  January  '■  1^7.  tlS.OOO  of  th« 
'  ttOJVn  WW  tnoAnw)  buk  to  tba  timd  for  npaln  ud  allentioiu.  , 
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tion  of  chapter  708  of  the  Acts  of  1911,  and  which  will 
become  effective  in  1913,  are  shown  by  the  following 
table: 
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Section    2.     Difficulties    of    Comparative    Study. 

In  making  a  study  of  school  finances,  as  applied  to 
actual  school  work,  a  Bcrious  difficulty  is  encountered  in 
the  fact  that  the  financial  year  closes  on  January  31, 
whereas  the  educational  year  closes  on  June  30,  and 
statistics  as  to  the  two  are  made  up  by  the  respective 
authorities  on  these  different  bases. 

Until  recently  educational  statistics  were  published 
semi-annually,  January  31  and  June  30;  and  the  aver- 
ages for  the  half-year  ending  January  31  were  too 
large  while  those  of  the  second  half-year,  ending  June 
30,  were  too  small,  because  the  attendance  in  the  first 
half  was  usually  larger  than  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year.  Yet  these  statements  for  half-year  periods  are 
frequently  used  in  the  reports  in  comparison  with  other 
statements  for  the  full  year.  In  the  superintendent's 
reports  for  the  years  1909-10  and  1910-11  the  January 
statement  has  been  discontinued  and  statistics  for  the 
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entire  year  only  have  been  given  as  of  June  30,  While 
there  was  danger  of  false  conclusions  from  the  use  of 
the  old  method,  it  had  a  certain  value  which  has  been 
lost  in  the  new  method.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  value  of  semi-annual  statistics  might 
not  have  been  preserved,  and  the  value  of  annual 
statistics  obtained  by  continuing  the  January  state- 
ment and  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  June  statement. 

Another  difficulty  Ues  in  the  fact  that  items  of  expense 
have  not  always  been  properly  classified,  and  that  the 
same  item  has  not  been  classified  always  in  the  same 
way.  Thus,  until  the  fiscal  year  1906-07,  services  of 
maids  in  kindergartens  were  charged  to  "  Supplies  and 
Incidentals,"  where  they  clearly  did  not  belong.  In 
that  year  the  charge  was  properly  transferred  to 
"Salaries,"  but  improperly  to  the  subdivision  "Salaries 
of  Instructors."  These  maids  do  no  teaching;  their  duty 
is  to  care  for  the  small  children  and  they  are  neither 
"Supplies  and  Incidentals"  nor  "Instructors."  In 
1897-98  their  salaries  amounted  to  $1,897.95,  which 
in  1905-06  had  increased  to  $8,993;  and  during  these 
years  "Supplies  and  Incidentals"  were  thus  over- 
charged, while  "Salaries"  were  undercharged  by  the 
respective  amounts  paid;  and  after  1905-06  "Salaries 
of  Instructors"  were  similarly  overcharged.  In  1899- 
1900  vacation  schools,  then  newly  introduced,  cost 
$3,000,  and  in  1900-01,  $3,083.21,  and  these  amounts 
were  classified  as  "Supplies  and  Incidentals,"  although 
a  part  was  paid  for  salaries.  In  1901-02  this  error 
in  classification  was  recognized,  and  of  the  total 
expenditures  for  vacation  schools  of  that  year, 
$3,482.50  was  charged  to  "Salaries  of  Instructors," 
while  the  balance  of  $509.69  was  properly  charged  to 
"Supplies  and  Incidentals."  Record  books  used  by  the 
masters  of  the  schools  for  keeping  the  school  records 
were  classified  as  "Books"  until  last  year,  when  they 
were  transferred  to  "Stationery."  Other  examples 
might  be  given. 
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CHAPTER  II.     SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES. 

Section  1.    Table  op  Expendittjres. 

Id  Table  II.,  annexed  to  Part  III.  of  this  report,  there 
appears  a  complete  statement  of  expenditures  on  account 
of  the  Boston  public  schools  for  the  fourteen  years  from 
January  31,  1897,  to  January  31,  1911,  the  first  year 
being  given  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  thirteen- 
year  "period"  (1898-1911)  and  its  "subperiods" 
(1898-1905  and  1906-11). 

The  detailed  figures  in  this  table  do  not  correspond  in 
all  respects  with  the  figures  given  either  in  the  school 
reports  or  the  city  auditor's  reports,  although  the 
totals  are  substantially  the  same.  The  Finance  Com- 
mission has  had  some  of  the  items  re-classified;  thus, 
for  example,  under  the  heading  "Salaries"  the  true 
situation  is  given  as  to  kindergarten  maids  in  each  year. 
No  attempt,  however,  has  been  made  to  recast  all 
doubtful  classification,  as  this  would  have  involved  an 
amount  of  labor  and  expense  entirely  disproportionate 
to  any  advantage  gained.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
school  reports  and  those  of  the  city  auditor,  although 
generally  agreeing  in  totals,  do  not  always  correspond 
in  details  or  in  classification.  This  makes  an  inquiry 
more  difficult,  and  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  a  closer 
co-operation  between  departments  and  a  more  careful 
study  of  a  uniform  system  of  accounts.  The  school 
auditor,  the  business  agent,  and  the  city  auditor  should 
consult  together  and  agree  upon  a  standard  of  classifi- 
cation and  itemization  to  be  used  in  all  reports. 

Section  2.    Cost  of  Buildings. 
At  the  end  of  Table  II.  is  given  the  annual  expendi- 
ture for  land  and  new  buildings,  as  follows: 
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1808-90       .       . 

S626,515  93 

1899-1900  .       . 

822,107  37 

1900-01       .       . 

737,183  81 

1901-02       ,       . 

838,074  64 

1902-03       .       . 

045,089  34 

1903-04       .       . 

1,440,655  31 

]90W)5       .       . 

2,114,861  23 

1905-06       .       . 

1,033,829  17 

1906-07       .       . 

718,482  77 

1907-08       .       . 

841,906  04 

1908-09 

771,019  60 

1909-10       .       . 

795,402  00 

1910-11       .       . 

1,034,933  29 

thirtoenyeara   . 

$12,718,049  40 

'Second  Bubpeiiod." 


The  greatest  expenditxire  for  new  buildings  was  dur- 
ing, and  near  the  close  of,  the  "first  subperiod."  Thus, 
in  the  "first  subperiod"  the  total  cost  of  new  buildings 
was  $8,658,306.80.  In  the  last  three  years  of  the  "first 
subperiod,"  1903-04,  1904-06  and  1905-06,  the  cost 
was  $4,589,335.71.  This,  as  shown  by  the  list  of  new 
buildings  given  in  Part  II.,  represents  a  lai^  increase 
in  the  school  plant  and  there  would  consequently  be 
expected  in  the  "second  subperiod"  alai^ corresponding 
increase  in  maiDtenance  cost;  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  figures  in  some  instances  show 
an  actual  decrease,  which  indicates  economy. 

By  far  the  lai^er  part  of  the  great  outlay  for  new 
buildings  has  been  raised  by  loans.  The  attempt  by 
the  School  Committee  to  exercise  the  authority  granted  ■ 
in  1901  to  appropriate  out  of  the  annual  tax  levy  the 
"40  cents"  fund  for  new  school  buildings  has  met 
with  opposition  from  successive  mayors.  An  appro- 
priation of  $446,000  made  in  1902  was  vetoed  by  the 
Mayor,  but  he  assented  to  an  appropriation  of  $90,000. 
In  1903  a  further  appropriation  from  the  tax  levy  was 
attempted  by  certain  members  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, but  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  was  not 
obtained;  and  until  1910  there  was  no  further  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  law.  In  that  year 
an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  of  $529,567  from  the 
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tax  levy  was  passed  over  the  Mayor's  veto;  and  in 
1911,  with  the  Mayor's  approval,  an  appropriation  of 
$405,000  from  the  tax  levy  was  made.  The  sound 
policy  of  paying  for  what  is  truly  a  current  expense 
from  the  annual  tax  levy  instead  of  from  borrowed 
money  now  seems  likely  to  become  firmly  established. 


Section  3.    Cost  of  the  School  System. 
The  changes  during  the  "subperiods"  in  the  various 
classes    of   expenditure    are    shown    by    the    following 
statement  condensed  from  Table  II.    Figures  are  given 
for  the  three  typical  years : 
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From  this  statemeat  it  appears  that  the  total  increases 
in  net  expenditures  were  as  follows : 


ToMI  EipeDMa. 
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The  average  annual  increase  during  the  eiitire"period" 
wa8$146,696.74;duriiigthe"fir8t8ubperiod,"$147,301.25; 
and  during  the  "second  subperiod,"  $145,729.51,  showing 
a  slight  difference  in  favor  of  the  "  second  subperiod."  If 
the  item  of  $66,194.65  paid  under  the  law  In  1910-11 
for  teachers'  pensions  were  eliminated,  as  it  should  be 
in  order  to  make  fair  comparisons,  the  annual  average 
increases  would  be  as  follows:  "Period,"  $141,604.84; 
"first  subperiod,"  $147,301.25;  and  "second  subperiod," 
$132,490.58;  which  makes  a  substantial  difference  in  favor 
of  the  "second  subperiod." 

Although  the  annual  avenge  increase  in  cost  is  thus 
favorable  during  the  first  five  years  of  the  small  School 
Committee,  yet  the  last  two  years  seem  to  show  an 
unusually  large  increase,  which  requires  special  examina- 
tion and  explanation.  This  increase  appears  from  the 
following  statement: 
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Section  4.    Lahge  Increase  in  the  Last  Two  Years. 

Thus,  the  increase  in  1909-10  over  the  year  1908-09 
was  more  than  three  times  the  increase  of  the  previous 
year  and  was  immediately  followed  in  1910-11  by  a 
further  increase  of  $101,080.45. 

This  statement  unexplained  might  seem  to  imply 
extravagance  in  th'ese  two  years,  but  the  Finance 
Conmussion  is  convinced  that  the  increases  were  inevi- 
'  table.  The  items  which  make  up  the  total  increase 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
increase  in  1909-10  over  1908-09  was  due  to  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  pensions  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  law.  The  increases  in  salaries  in  both  years 
were  mainly  due  to  the  operation  of  the  teachers'  salary 
schedules,  which  provide  automatically  for  increases 
from  year  to  year;  and  to  the  increased  cost  of  janitors' 
service,  which  is  also  regulated  by  schedule  and  paid  for 
according  to  the  amount  of  work  actually  accomplished. 
The  increase  in  the  amount  paid  for  books  and  other 
supplies  was  due  to  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  normal 
demands  and  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  former  years. 
The  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  light  and  power  is 
clearly  attributable   to   improved  service  in  existing 
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buildings  and  the  increased  work  required  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  buildings.  No  opportunity  for  retrenchment 
in  any  of  these  items  has  been  neglected  by  the  School 
Committee,  so  far  as  the  Finance  Commission  has  been 
able  to  discover.  The  increase  in  the  item  of  repairs  is 
not  abnormal;  and  the  payments  out  of  trust  funds  are 
regulated  by  the  terms  of  the  trusts. 

Section  5.    Analysis  and  Apportionmbnt  of  Costs 

DUEING  THE   LabT  TheEB  YeaBS. 

The  present  business  f^ent  has  issued  three  annual 
reports  and  in  each  has  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  schools,  apportioning  to  each  depart- 
ment and  school  its  share  of  each  class  of  expenses. 
From  these  the  following  comparative  statement  has 
been  prepared,  with  some  rearrangement,  the  piupose 
being  to  show  just  where  the  increases  in  cost  diuing 
these  years  have  occurred.  The  figures  are  based  on 
the  schedule  rates  of  salaries,  both  for  officers  and 
subordinates,  and  on  the  cost  of  supplies,  and  expenses 
properly  chargeable  to  each  office  or  school.  As  in  some 
instances  these  differ  from  the  actual  expenditures,  the 
totals  vary  slightly  from  those  of  Table  II„  but  not 
enough  to  affect  the  comparison. 
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In  the  administratiTe  departments,  both  on  the 
business  and  educational  sides,  the  changes  have  been 
comparatively  sUght.  The  first  five  items  represent  the 
cost  of  the  business  administration,  including  the 
secretary,  business  agent,  auditor  (and  supply  depart- 
ment), schoolhouse  custodian,  and  general  maintenance 
charges  at  Mason  street.  These  amounted  altogether 
to  $40,235.80  in  1908-09;  $42,426.88  in  1909-10,  and 
$44,150.50  in  1910-11,  or  about  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
school  expenditures.  This  cannot  be  called  lai^e  in 
view  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  work  done. 

On  the  educational  side  the  total  administration  cost 
(excluding  that  of  truant  officers,  which  remained  prac- 
tically stationary,  and  also  the  arbitrary  apportionment 
for  printing  and  binding)  was  $101,310.85  in  1908-09, 
$104,840.43  in  1909-10,  and  $109,047.79  in  1910-11, 
a  total  increase  of  $7,736.94,  of  which  $3,025.45  was  in 
the  department  of  school  hygiene,  $2,366.99  in  the 
department  of  substitutes  and  the  remainder  divided  in 
smalt  amounts  among  the  other  departments.  The 
increase  in  the  superintendent's  office  and  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  was  trifling. 

The  substantial  increases  were  in  the  schools,  the  most 
notable  being  in  the  high  schools,  viz.,  $101,933.49  in 
1909-10,  and  a  further  increase  of  $58,786.62  in  1910-11, 
a  total  of  $160,720.11  in  two  years.  In  the  elementary 
schools  the  increase  was  $81,829.69  in  1909-10  and 
$76,701.68  in  1910-11,  a  total  of  $158,531.37  in  two 
years.  The  increase  last  year  in  the  cost  of  elementary 
schools  exceeded  that  of  high  schools  by  $17,915.06;  but 
the  total  increase  for  the  two  years  of  the  high  schools 
exceeded  that  of  the  elementary  schools  by  $2,188.74. 
The  proportional  increase  in  high  schools  was  much 
greater  than  that  in  the  elementary  schools.  The 
Trade  School  for  Girls  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
1909-10,  with  a  cost  of  $8,056.62,  which  in  1910-11 
became  $24,611.58.  So  with  the  Pre-Apprentice  School 
of  Printing  and  Bookbinding,  which  first  appeared  in 
1909-10,  with  an  equipment  cost  of  $149,  followed  by  an 
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increase  to  $3,038.08  in  1910-11.  The  Summer  High 
School  and  the  Continuation  School,  both  new  experi- 
ments, added  slightly  to  the  cost  in  these  two  years. 
The  Frankhn  Park  School  for  tuberculous  children  cost 
$4,267.20  in  the  single  year  (1910-11)  of  its  existence. 
The  evening  schools,  in  the  last  year,  show  a  sub- 
stantial falling  off  in  cost,  for  the  reasons  given  in  the 
earUer  part  of  this  report.  Playgrounds  in  the  parks 
and  school  yards  show  an  increase  of  $12,361.92  the 
first  year  and  a  net  increase  for  the  two  years  of 
$10,287.16.  These  are  paid  from  the  special  tax  levy 
authorized  for  physical  education. 

Section  6.  Salaries. 
Of  the  total  school  expenditures  for  all  purposes  in 
1897-98,  83  per  cent  was  for  salaries;  in  1905-06  it  was 
also  83  per  cent;  in  1909-10  it  was  81  per  cent;  and  last 
year  it  was  again  83  per  cent,  leaving  only  17  per  cent 
for  all  other  school  needs.  Deducting  the  total  amount 
paid  last  year  for  salaries,  $3,613,097.54,  from  the  total 
school  expenditures,  $4,349,217.18,  there  was  left  for 
all  other  expenses  only  $736,119.64. 

1.     Salaries  of  Instructors. 

This  item  includes  salaries  of  masters  of  schools,  but 
not  salaries  of  the  supervising  force,  or  directors  of 
departments,  as  they  are  included  under  the  heading 
of  officers.  It  does  not  at  present  include  instructors 
of  physical  education.  Of  the  total  amount  paid  for 
all  salaries,  approximately  89  per  cent  is  paid  each  year 
to  the  teaching  force. 

The  total  expenditure  for  salaries  of  instructors  in  the 
three  representative  years  was  as  follows: 

1897-fl8  .    11,817,218  00 

1905-Oa  2,677,000  56    Inoteaae  .       $869,782  66 

1910-11  .      3,166,799  10    Increaae  480,798  54 


The  average  annual  increase  for  the  "period"  was 
$103,813.93;  for  the  "first  subperiod"  $107,472.82;  and 
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for  the  "second  subperiod"  $97,959.71.  In  the  year 
1909-10  the  increase  over  the  previous  year  was 
$131,804.62,  and  last  year  there  was  a  further  increase 
of  $136,397.09. 

There  has  been  no  substantial  change  in  the  salary 
schedule  since  1898,  except  that  of  July,  1911;  and  the 
causes  of  these  later  large  increases  must  therefore  be 
sought  elsewhere.    They  are: 

(a)  The  increase  in  the  number  of  elementary 
teachers,  due  to  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
quota  of  pupils  to  teachers. 

(6)  The  increase  in  the  number  of  more 
expensive  Latin  and  high  school  teachers,  due  to 
the  increase  in  attendance  and  the  establishment 
.  of  new  high  schools. 

(c)     The  operation  of  the  sliding  scale  in  the 

salary  schedule,  whereby  each  teacher  beginning 

on    the    minimum    salary    receives    an    annual 

increase  until  the  maximum  salary  is  reached. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers, 

as  of  June  30,  in  each  of  the  following  years: 


Iter. 

IfM. 

.^. 

ltl». 

Lm'    ud  Hkh  whool* 

27a 

3,DM 

2ST 
2,040 

33» 
2.12« 

4oe 

The  increase  of  Latin  and  high  school  teachers  from 
1907  to  1908  was  21;  from  1908  to  1909,  42;  from  1909 
to  1910,  67;  a  total  of  130.  The  increase  of  elementary 
teachers  from  1907  to  1908  was  36;  from  1908  to  1909, 
86;  from  1909  to  1910,  85,  a  total  of  207.  In  the  year 
of  appointment  the  increase  is  only  felt  in  the  amount 
of  salary  paid  that  year,  but  each  year  thereafter,  by 
the  operation  of  the  sliding  scale,  each  teacher  receives 
automatically  a  salary  increase,  and  this  in  the  aggregate 
amounts  to  a  very  large  sum.  The  annual  increase 
varies  according  to  the  position;  in  the  Latin  and  high 
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schools,  $60,  $72,  $120  or  $144;  and  in  the  elementary 
schools,  $24,  $48  or  $120.  If  a  teacher  on  the  maximimi 
salary  is  retired  and  a  new  teacher  appointed  in  his 
place  starting  at  the  minimum  salary,  the  schedule 
works  financially  in  favor  of  the  school;  but  if  new 
positions  are  created,  it  works  the  other  way.  Where, 
as  has  recently  been  the  case,  the  number  of  new  posi- 
tions is  unusually  large,  the  annual  increase  thus 
becomes  a  serious  burden.  The  130  new  Latin  and 
high  school  teachers  and  the  207  new  elementary 
teachers,  aggregating  337  teachers,  are  all  on  the  slid- 
ing scale,  and,  if  their  average  annual  increase  was  only 
$72  (and  it  was  probably  more),  there  was  last  year  and 
will  be  hereafter  for  several  years  an  increase  in  the 
salary  list  on  that  account  alone  of  about  $25,000. 

On  June  30,  1911,  the  number  of  teachers  had  still 
further  increased  by  29  in  the  Latin  and  high  schools; 
but,  owing  to  the  decrease  of  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools,  the  number  of  elementary  teachers  had  decreased 
28.  The  increase  in  salaries  for  the  next  year  will 
nevertheless  continue,  because  of  the  sliding  scale. 

The  highest  salary  which  any  male  teacher  in  the 
Boston  schools  may  receive  under  existing  schedules 
is  the  maximum  salary  of  a  master  of  the  Normal 
School,  a  Latin  school  or  high  school,  namely,  $3,780. 
The  highest  salary  which  any  woman  teacher  may 
receive  under  existing  schedules  is  the  maximum  salary 
of  a  master  of  an  elementary  school,  namely,  $3,180. 
These  salaries,  considering  the  importance  of  the  posi- 
tions, do  not  seem  to  the  Finance  Commission  to  be 
excessive;  nor  do  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  lower 
rank  in  the  secondary  or  the  elementary  schools  seem 
too  high. 

The  Finance  Commission  has  already  reported  upon 
the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  recom- 
mending an  increase,  a  copy  of  the  report  being  hereto 
annexed  as  an  appendix.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Acts  of  1911,  ch.  708,  a  new  schedule  of  salaries  was 
made  in  July  of  this  year,  increasing  the  salaries  of 
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certain  of  the  elementary  school  teachers,  as  well  as  of 
some  others  in  the  service. 

2.     Salaries  of  Officers. 

This  item  includes  salaries  of  both  principals  and 
subordinates  in  all  administrative  departments.  There 
has  hardly  been  one  of  these  salaries  which  has  not 
been  the  subject  of  adverse  criticism,  but,  so  far  as  the 
Finance  Commission  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  this 
criticism  has  had  httle,  if  any,  just  ground. 

The  superintendent  is  at  the  head  of  one  ,of  the 
great  educational  institutions  of  the  country,  a  position 
of  vast  responsibility.  He  receives  $6,000  a  year; 
much  less  than  is  paid  in  some  of  the  other  large  cities; 
and  no  more  than  is  paid  in  some  cities  inferior 
in  rank  to  Boston.  The  superintendent  of  schools  in 
New  York  receives  $10,000;  in  Chicago,  $10,000;  in 
Philadelphia,  $7,500;  in  St.  Louis,  $7,000;  in  Seattle, 
$6,500;  and  in  Detroit,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Milwaukee  and  Denver,  $6;000. 

The  assistant  superintendents  receive  $4,500  each. 
The  members  of  the  former  board  of  supervisors  received 
33,780;  and  the  increase  in  salary  granted  in  1906 
represented  the  difference  in  the  character  and  responsi- 
bihty  of  the  new  position. 

The  heads  of  departments  receive  the  following 
salaries: 


Ml^„u.. 

MMimum. 

Su      •       f  3  bn'i  1 

•3.420  00 
3,000  00 

1.800  00 
1.800  OO 

1,800  00 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Finance  Commission,  the 
salaries  of  the  superintendent,  assistant  superintendents 
and  heads  of  departments  are  not  excessive. 
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Prior  to  1908,  truant  officers  were  paid  a  fixed  sum, 
the  chief  $1,900  and  others  $1,400  annually,  without 
regard  to  their  length  of  service.  In  that  year  a  sUding 
scale  was  established  for  appointments  made  thereafter 
of  31,080  for  the  first  year,  with  an  annual  increase  of 
$80  until  the  maximum  of  $1,400  should  be  reached. 

In  December  last  the  position  of  secretary  to  the 
superintendent  was  established  in  place  of  that  of  chief 
clerk,  and  the  salary  of  the  incumbent  was  raised  to 
$3,180,  over  the  Mayor's  veto.  Considering  the 
importance  and  responsibility  of  the  office,  the  salary 
does  not  seem  to  the  Finance  Commission  to  he  too 
large. 

In  1897-98  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the  School 
Committee  was  $3,000,  which  amount  was  raised  in 
1898  to  $3,300;  and  the  salary  of  the  auditor  in  1897-98 
was  the  same  amount,  $3,300.  The  salaries  of  both 
were  raised  to  $3,780  in  1906  at  the  beginning  of  the 
"second  subperiod,"  to  meet  the  increased  duties  and 
responaibiUties  caused  by  the  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  School  Committee,  and  at  about  the  same 
time  the  salary  of  the  business  agent  was  fixed  at  the 
same  figure.  The  amounts  are  in  no  sense  overpay- 
ments; each  fully  earns  every  dollar  he  receives. 

The  salary  of  the  schoolhouse  custodian  is  $2,004, 
which  ^ems  entirely  reasonable. 

3.    Salaries  of  the  Clerical  Force. 

The  compensation  of  subordinate  employees  is  nomi- 
nally based  upon  the  following  order  adopted  in  June, 
1907,  by  the  School  Committee  (Minutes,  page  105): 

Ordered,  That  the  compeneation  of  clerlu  and  stenographers  hereafter 
employed  in  the  offices  of  the  School  Committee  shall  be  established  at 
the  following  rate: 

First  year,  1600;  annual  increase,  $60;  maximum,  S840;  and  that 
such  clerks  and  stenographers  who  are  now  in  the  service  and  who  receive 
less  than  S840  per  annum  shall  continue  on  their  present  salaries  until 
March  1,  1908,  when  they  ahall  be  severally  advanced  at  the  rate  of  (60 
per  annum;  and  shall  thereafter  be  advanced  at  the  same  rate  on  March  1 
of  each  succeeding  year  untjl  the  maximum  of  (840  shall  be  attained; 
provided  that  such  increases  shall  not  be  allowed  unkea  the  heads  of  the 
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offices  in  which  euch  stenogr&phera  and  clerks  aw  employed  shall  certify 
that  the  services  of  such  employees  during  the  preceding  year  have  been 

satisfactory. 

This  order  has  been  honored  quite  as  much  in  the 
breach  as  in  the  observance,  the  School  Committee 
having  repeatedly  authorized  exceptions  thereto,  espe- 
cially during  the  last  year.  This  seems  to  the 
Finance  Commission  improper,  as  it  is  likely  to  give 
rise  to  dissatisfaction  and  charges  of  favoritism,  besides 
being  unfair  to  others  on  the  civil  service  list  who 
might  have  taken  the  office  had  they  known  that  the 
schedule  was  not  to  be  observed.  It  is  much  better, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  teaching  force,  to  adhere  to  the 
schedule,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  valuable  employees. 
If  the  schedule  is  not  sufficient  to  attract  and  hold  the 
right  persons,  it  should  be  changed,  but  while  it  stands 
it  should  be  observed. 

4.     Salaries  of  Janitors,  Engineers  and  Matrons. 
The  increase  in  the  cost  of  schoolhouse  service  is 
shown  by  the  following  statements  for  the  three  repre- 
sentative years: 


1897-08       .       . 
1905-06       .       . 
1910-11       .       . 

.       S13a,220  29 
222,733  62 
256,196  92 

Increase 
Increase 

$83,513  33 
82,463  80 

The  average  annual  increase  for  the  "period"  (1898- 
1911)  was  18,921.28;  for  the  "first  subperiod'  (1898- 
1905)  810,439.17;  and  for  the  "second  subperiod" 
(1906-11)  $6,492.66.  Last  year  there  was  a  net 
decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  $784.17,  due  in 
part  to  a  change  in  the  system  of  payments  and  in  part 
to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  evening  sessions. 

The  general  increase  in  cost  of  this  class  of  service 
is  due  to  the  change  in  the  character  and  size  of  the 
buildings.  In  1897-98  the  total  charge  for  schoolhouse 
service  in  the  secondary  schools  was  $18,434.80;  in 
1905-06  it  was  $33,826.60;  and  in   1910-11   it  was 
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$46,921.09.  The  details  of  the  Increase  will  appeal 
from  the  following  statement  of  comparative  cost  of 
service  in  some  of  the  old  and  the  new  high  school 
buildings. 

The  cost  for  janitor  service  in  the  old  Dorchester 
High  School  was  $780;  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
building  in  1901  the  cost  increased  more  than  five-fold 
to  $4,032;  and  last  year,  because  of  the  new  annex,  it 
reached  $5,016.  The  janitor  cost  at  the  West  Roxbury 
High  School  has  increased  from  $540  in  the  old  school 
in  1898  to  $3,099  in  the  new  school  in  1911.  The  South 
Boston  High  School  was  not  in  existence  in  1898;  its 
present  janitor  cost  is  $3,698.  The  janitor  cost  of  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  in  1898  was  $2,508,  and 
in  1911,  because  of  the  enlargement,  reached  $6,396. 
In  the  schools  housed  in  the  Normal  Group,  and  includ- 
ing the  High  School  of  Commerce  colony,  the  janitor 
cost  is  now  over  $8,000  (Normal  School,  $2,934.06; 
High  School  of  Commerce,  $2,655.94;  and  Girls'  Latin 
School,  $2,445.04,  total  $8,035.04).  In  1897-98  there 
was  no  Normal  Group;  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
was  not  in  existence;  the  Normal  School  occupied  the 
upper  fioor  of  a  small  elementary  school  building;  the 
Girls'  Latin  School  was  in  hired  quarters;  and  the  cost 
of  schoolhouse  service  was  comparatively  insignificant. 

In  the  elementary  schools  the  total  amount  paid  for 
this  class  of  service  in  1897-98  was  $115,525.02;  in 
1905-06  it  was  $180,318;  an3  in  1910-11  it  had  increased 
to  $194,217.  The  janitor  of  the  old  Mather  School  in 
1897-98  was  paid  $708;  the  janitor  charge  in  the  new 
building  in  1910-11  was  $2,800.  The  janitor  of  the  old 
Bigelow  School  in  1897-98  was  paid  $900;  the  janitor 
charge  in  the  new  building  in  1910-11  was  $2,160.  The 
janitor  of  the  old  Chapman  School  in  1897-98  was 
paid  $1,020;  the  janitor  charge  in  the  new  building  in 
1910-11  was  $1,812.  In  the  Washington  School, 
opened  at  the  West  Knd  in  1904,  the  schoolhouse 
service  cost  was  $3,324,  whereas  in  such  an  old-fashioned 
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building  aa  the  Charles  Sumner  School  at  Roslindale 
the  cost  in  1897-98  was  $780  and  is  now  but  $996. 

The  salaries  paid  j  anitors  seem  large  in  many  instances, 
but  the  amount  named  covers  the  pereonal  service  not 
only  of  the  janitor  in  charge,  but  the  skilled  engineers 
and  a  large  number  of  necessary  subordinates  whom  he 
employs  and  pays.  The  figures  given  also  include  in 
several  instances  the  pay  of  matrons  in  the  high  schools 
and  in  those  buildings  which  have  baths,  the  standard 
wage  of  matrons  being  $540  per  year. 

In  January,  1904,  a  carefully  prepared  scientific 
salary  schedule  for  janitors  of  elementary  schools  was 
adopted  by  the  School  Committee,  which  was  extended 
to  Latin  and  high  schools  in  1907,  and  this  has  since 
been  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  school  authorities.  The 
factorsof  service  are  divided  into  (1)  cleaning,  (2)  heat- 
ing, ventilation  and  superintendence,  (3)  washing  of 
windows,  (4)  care  of  yards  and  sidewalks,  and  (5)  care 
of  lawns.  The  buildings  are  classified  and  the  compensa- 
tion is  based  upon  actual  areas;  there  is  thus  no  over- 
payment to  individual  janitors  through  favoritism,  as 
was  often  the  case  formerly,  but  each  janitor  is  paid 
for  exactly  what  he  does  or  provides. 

5.     Other  Salaries. 

Prior  to  1907-08  the  salaries  of  instructors  in  physical 
education,  includii^  military  drill,  were  charged  to  the 
general  item  of  "Salaries  of  Instructors."  Since  1907, 
when  a  special  part  of  the  tax  rate  was  segregated  for 
this  purpose,  such  salaries  (including  that  of  the  director 
of  school  hygiene,  $3,756)  have  been  kept  as  a  separate 
charge,  which  has  gradually  grown  from  $15,592  in 
1907-08  to  $51,593.78  in  1910-11.  The  instructor  in 
military  drill  receives  $2,004.  The  medical  inspector 
receives  $1,008. 

The  salaries  of  school  nurses,  beginning  with  $4,014.13 
in  1907-08,  have  increased  to  $26,476.65  in  1910-11, 
under  the  special  statutory  provision  regarding  nurses. 
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The  salary  of  the  supervising  nurse  is  $1,212  minimum, 
and  maximum  $1,500;  while  assistant  nurses  receive 
a  minimum  of  $648  and  a  maximum  of  S840. 

Kindergarten  maids  were  at  first  paid  25  cents  a  day 
for  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  young  children;  this 
has  been  increased  to  50  cents  a  day  for  a  single  session 
or  80  cents  a  day  for  two  sessions. 

Some  of  these  salaries  are  low;  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Finance  Commission  none  are  too  large. 


Section  7.    Fuel,  Light  and  Power. 
The  total  cost  of  fuel,  light  and  power  in  the  three 
representative  years  was  as  follows : 

1807-08       .  $86,740  71 

1905-06       .  163,303  53    Increase  S77,562  82 

1910-11       .       .       .         167,446  77    Decreaae  5,856  76 


<71.706  06 


The  cost  of  coal  increased  $55,819.37  in  the  "first 
subperiod"  (1898-1905)  and  decreased  $6,890.89  in  the 
"second  subperiod"  (1906-11).  Were  it  not  for  the 
substitution  of  bituminous  coal  for  anthracite,  as 
already  described,  there  would  have  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  "second  subperiod"  instead  of  a  decrease. 
Great  care  is  taken  in  the  purchase  of  coal;  contracts 
are  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder  after  advertisement, 
upon  carefully  prepared  specifications;  and  the  coal 
delivered  is  analyzed  in  order  that  the  schools  shall  pay 
only  for  what  is  received.*  The  cost  of  wood  decreased 
$1,679.69;  and  the  cost  of  gas  decreased  $3,178.91; 
while  the  cost  of  electric  light  and  power  increased 
$5,892.73.  Electric  light  cost  $15,564.16  in  1908-09, 
and  $22,314.35  in  1910-11,  an  increase  of  $6,750.19  in 
these  two  years  over  the  previous  year.  This  will  be  a 
serious  factor  in  the  cost  of  school  maintenance  in  the 
future. 

*ThG  emauK  of  snalynna  coal  lut  year  wu  t33S.lE. 
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Section  8.  Supplies  and  Incidentals. 
The  cost  of  this  item,  which  includes  books,  suppUes 
and  incidentals  of  all  kinds,  and  which  represents  an 
essential  part  of  the  school  system,  amounts  to  only 
about  5^  per  cent  of  the  total  school  expenses.  It  is 
the  one  branch  which  seems  to  be  most  easily  neglected 
when  there  is  a  financial  pressure.  The  cost  in  the 
three  representative  years  was  as  follows : 

1897-98       .  J128,863  67 

1905-06  .  181,325  60     Increase  S52,461  03 

1910-11  .       .         224,693  35    Increase  .  43,367  75 

Total  incrcaee >95,829  68 

The  average  annual  increase  for  the  "period"  was 
$7,371.51  ?for  the  "  first  subperiod"  $6,557.75,  and  for  the 
"  second  subperiod"  $8,673.55.  In  1909-10  the  increase 
was  $55,547.61,  following  a  decrease  in  the  previous  year 
of  $16,331.99;  in  other  words  an  expensive  year  followed 
a  year  of  parsimony. 

Section  9.    Repairs,  Etc. 
This  branch  of  the  school  work  is  under  the  Board  of 
Schoolhouse  Commissioners,  and  as  already  stated  the 
Finance  Commission  desires  to  rwerve  its  report  thereon 
until  a  later  period. 

Section  10.    Trust  Funds. 
From  time  to  time  charitably  disposed  persons  have 
left  to  the  city  trust  funds  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
individual  schools,  or  those  in  a  particular  locality. 
These  trusts  are  as  follows: 

1.  Bowdoin  Fund,  estabUahed  in  1797  by  Jamee  Bowdoin 

for  the  benefit  of  the  Dorcheatfo^  (and  by  a  ruling  of  the 
Corporation  Counsel,  South  Boeton)  schools  $4,600  00 

2.  Charlestown  School  Fund,  under  an  act  of  the  Legis- 

lature passed  in  1793,  incorporating  the  "Trust«ea  of 

the  Charleetown  Free  Schoob" 8,873  63 

Parried  forvOrd       .-...■..  .    tl3,373  53 
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Brought  forward $13,373  S3 

3.  Comina  School  Fund,  a.  donation  hy  Linua  B.  Comins  in 

1855,  for  the  library  of  tlie  Comina  Gnumnai  School 

in  Boxbury 600  00 

4.  Devena  Infant  School  Fund,  established  under  the  will 

of  I>avid  Devens,  who  died  in  1855,  for  the  benefit  of 
infuA  schools  in  Charlestovn.  The  income  ie  now 
paid  to  the  Hunt's  Asylum  for  Destitute  Children  in 

Charleatown 1,000  00 

6.    Elafltbum  School  Fund,  bequeathed  by  John  H.  East-    . 
bum  who  died  in   1873,  to  help  deserving  pupils 
through  the  Normal  School 11,000  00 

6.  Franldia  Medal  Fund,  eetablishcd  under  the  will  of 

Benjamin  Franklin,  the  medals  being  ^ven  to  gradu- 
ates of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  English  High  School 
and  Mechanic  Arte  High  School,  who  have  attained 
high  rank  in  scholarship  and  conduct       ....        1,000  00 

7.  Gibson  Scbo6l  Fund,  bequeathed  about  1674  by  Chris- 

topher Gibson  for  the  benefit  "of  the  schools  of  learn- 
ing in  the  town  of  Dorchester,"  which  indudes  South 
Boston 73,340  43 

8.  Horace  Mann  School  Funds: 

(a)  Samuel  E.  Sawyer  Fund  .  J2,400  00 

(b)  EHiiabeth  Lewis  Fund      .       .  1,000  00 

(c)  Susan  E.  Gavett  Fund     .       .  5,000  00 

8,400  00 

0.  Latin  School  Prize  Fund,  donation  made'  by  a  number 
of  gentlemen  in  1819,  the  income  for  prizes  to  pupils 
who  attain  high  rank  in  the  Latin  School  1,050  00 

10.  Lawrence  High  School  Fund,  a  donation  made  by  Abbott 

Lawrence  in  1S44,  for  prizes  to  pupils  who  attain  hi^ 

rank  in  the  English  High  School 2,000  00 

11.  Lawrence  Latin  School  Fund,  a  donation  made  by  tha   ■ 

same  benefactor  in  1845  for  prises  to  pupils  who  attain 

high  rank  in  the  Latin  School 2,000  00 

12.  Milmore  Brimmer  School  Fimd,  bcqueaUied  by  Martin 

Milmore  who  died  in  1883,  to  aid  in  clothing  poor 
children  attending  the  Brimmer  School,  now  merged 
with  the  Abraham  lincoln  School 500  00 

13.  Norcrosa  School  library  Fund,  donation  by  Otis  Noi^ 

cross  to  be  expended  in  books  for  the  hbrary  of  the 

Norcrosa  School  in  South  Boston 1,000  00 

14.  Sherwin  School  Graduates'  Fund,  contributed  by  gradu- 

ates and  others  interested  in  that  school  for  its  ben^t,  265  60 

15.  Smith  Fund,  bequeathed  by  Abiel  Smith,  who  died  in 

1815,  for  tJie  "Free  Instruction  of  Colored  Children  in 
Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic,"  now  credited  to 
general  public  school  expcnsea,  there  being  no  schools 
delusively  for  colored  children 8,600  00 

Carried  foruard $124,019  46 
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.  gtoughtoa  School  Fund,  a  bequest  in  the  will  of  Gor, 
WiUiam  Stoughton,  who  died  in  1701,  for  "the  ad- 
voncement  of  the  salary  of  the  Bchoolmaater,"  now 
credited  to  teachera' Balariea  generally  ....  5,300  00 
Teaehera'  Watcrston  Fund,  a  bequest  in  the  will  of  Rev. 
Robert  C.  Waterston  who  died  in  1893,  to  provide 
lectures  for  teachers  upon  natural  history  .  .  4,800  00 
,  Webb  Franklin  School  Fund,  a  bequest  in  the  will  of 
Rufus  Webb,  for  many  years  a  writing  master  in  the 
Franklin  School,  who  died  in  1827,  to  furnish  free 
text-books  for  the  use  of  indigent  scholars  belonging 
to  aud  school.  As  the  city  under  the  law  now  furnishes 
free  text-books  to  all  scholars,  this  income  is  paid  to  the 
master  of  the  school  to  fumiah  supplementary  books, 
etc.,  as  the  school  may  need 2,000  00 


tl36,119  46 

Section  11.  Income. 
The  state  pays  almost  the  entire  cost  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  and  one-half  the  cost  of  the  independent 
industrial  schools.  Substantial  sums  are  paid  by  or  on 
behalf  of  nonresident  pupils  in  the  Normal  and  other 
schools.  There  are  receipts  from  the  sale  of  badges  to 
licensed  minors;  of  books  and  supplies;  and  of  materials 
made  at  the  Trade  School  for  Girls.  The  schools  also 
receive  each  year  the  fees  for  dog  licenses,  less  such 
amounts  as  may  be  paid  by  the  city  for  damages  done 
-  by  dogs;  the  net  receipts  from  this  source  last  yew  were 
$25,919.34.  These  and  other  incidental  receipts,  which 
vary  in  character  and  amount  each  year,  make  up  the 
items  of  income  which  must  be  deducted  from  the  gross 
maintenance  cost  of  the  schools  to  ascertain  the  net 
amount  which  is  paid  by  the  taxpayers.  In  1897-98 
they  amounted  to  $42,287.16;  in  1905-06  to  $57,246.54; 
and  in  1910-11  to  $78,237.23. 

Section  12.  The  Cost  of  the  Change  From  Nine 
TO  Eight  Grades. 
The  change  from  nine  to  eight  grades  in  the  elementary 
schools,  which  was  made  in  1906,  caused  much  adverse 
criticism;  and  the  statement  was  seriously  made  at  one 
of  the  public  hearings  held  by  the  Finance  Commission 
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that  "the  figures  show  that  the  abolishing  of  the  ninth 
grade  cost  the  city  $240,000  a  year."  This  is  clearly 
an  over-statement.  In  the  year  of  the  change  the  total 
increase  over  the  previous  year  in  maintenance  cost  of 
all  kinds  of  all  the  schools,  day  and  evening,  was 
$66,656.66,  and  in  the  following  year,  $105,921.83;  and 
in  no  year,  outside  of  pensions  and  expenses  required 
by  law,  has  the  increase  reached  the  figures  named. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  total  increase  can  be  attributed 
to  the  change  in  the  number  of  grades.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  there  was  any  substantial  expense 
involved  in  the  change.  A  comparison  of  average  cost 
which  includes  all  grades  is  not  quite  fair.  The  true 
comparison  should  be  between  the  cost  of  the  highest 
grade  in  the  elementary  and  the  lowest  grade  in  the  high 
schools,  which  are  the  only  grades  affected  by  the  change, 
and  here  the  difference  will  be  found  not  to  be  very  great. 
The  teachers  of  the  ninth  grade  were  the  highest  paid  of 
elementary  teachers,  and  generally  on  the  maximum 
salaries,  while  the  teachers  of  the  first  grade  in  the  Latin 
and  high  schools  are  on  the  lower  salaries,  and  generally 
near  the  minimum.  , 

One  reason  for  the  change  was  the  desire  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  capable  children  through  the  schools.  A 
child  of  average  intelligence  can  do  the  required  work  * 
in  eight  years,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to 
hold  back  such  a  child  an  extra  year.  The  system  of 
nine  grades  was  a  mere  survival  of  the  separation  b^ 
tween  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  which  so  long 
existed  in  Boston.  There  were  three  primary  grades 
and  six  grammar  grades,  which  together  made  nine;  in 
many  minds  there  thus  grew  up  something  almost  sacred 
about  the  number  nine,  and  anyone  who  advocated  a 
change  was  regarded  as  an  iconoclast,  notwithstanding 
that  eight  is  the  standard  number  of  grades  in  most 
school  systems.  The  change  was  recommended  in 
1900  by  a  former  superintendent,  who  said  (School 
Document  No.  4  of  1900,  page  36) :  "  Boston  stands 
almost  alone  among  the  large  cities  of  the  country  in 
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maintaining  nine  grades  below  the  high  school."  It  is 
of  course  possible  that  the  same  result  might  have  been 
achieved  in  a  more  economical  and  perhaps  better  way 
by  retaining  the  ninth  and  making  it  a  more  advanced 
grade,  preparatory  to  the  high  schools;  but  this  is  an 
administrative  detail  and  even  those  who  advocate  it 
have  no  desire  to  return  to  the  nine  grades  in  their  old 
_  form.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Finance  Conumssion  any 
increased  expense  resulting  from  the  change  has  been 
justified  by  the  enlarged  opportunities  for  high  school 
education. 
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•3.460308  63 

•3,813.097  64 

•1,685.378  30 

- 

II.87B  60 

•137.258  20 

•66,194  65 

•66.104  65 

1119,581  ei 

tl0S,l4g  07 

•113,836  06 

•133.235  23 

•48.923  48 

4,28B90 

3,se6  7e 

3,444  08 

3.S00  83 

.,„ 

e.092  44 

8,067  76 

6.638  85 

6.483  S3 

I8,0S7  78 

18,564  16 

31.246  18 

32.314  35 

22.716  20 

1,844  92 

3,375  19 

8334  53 

3.831  63 

- 

fi48.seees 

(184.020  94 

•i49.9S7  67 

•167.446  77 

•71.706  06 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•10.275  58' 

iai,564  01 

342.572  85 

•71.613  IB 

•65.121  14 

•14.611  41 

10.196  18 

10.006  40 

9.813  07 

13.281  41 

5,931  04 

116,510  or 

117.358  02 

146.148  63 

146.200  SO 

75.287  33 

»187,269  26 

1170.937  37 

•228,474  88 

•224,603  36 

•95,820  68 

1330,300  00 

•333.800  00 

•343.076  30 

•368.600  00 

•138.568  73 

t2,«oaee 

•3,887  24 

•2.955  47 

•7.533  10 

•6,617  80 

•3^7,447  90 

•3.961.591  72 

•4,310.468  20 

•4.427.454  41 

•1,943.007  64 

S4,299  8S 

66,746  83 

71.319  47 

78.237  23 

36.060  07 

•3.703,143  03 

•3,894.844  89 

•4.248,136  73 

•4.3*9.217  18 

•1,907,057  57 

tlOS.021  83 

•101,698  87 

•353,301  84 

•101,080  46 

- 

1841.906  04 

•771.019  90 

•705.403  00 

•1,034.933  29 

- 
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PAET  IV.   COMPAEISON  WITH  OTHER  CITIES. 


1.     INTRODUCTORY. 

In  the  belief  that  a  study  of  the  administration  of 
Boston's  public  schools  should  include  a  comparison  of 
its  school  expenditures  with  those  of  other  cities,  the 
Finance  Commission,  on  July  7,  1910,  engaged  Mr.  John 
Koren  to  collect  and  tabulate  the  essential  data  for  this 
purpose.  A  comparison  of  three  years  of  school  adminis- 
tration in  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States  was 
first  intended,  but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  practically 
impossible  to  extend  the  inquiry  over  more  than  one 
year.  The  school  authorities  either  would  not,  or  could 
not,  furnish  the  data  for  a  longer  period;  in  fact,  it  was 
only  by  the  most  persistent  endeavors  that  the  data 
for  even  one  year  were  finally  obtained.  This  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  in  view  of  the  scope  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  the  great  amount  of  unpaid  labor  which  the 
busy  school  officials  of  other  cities  were  asked  to  per- 
form. Though  the  information  received  from  the 
various  cities  is  not  complete,  it  is  all  that  could  be 
expected,  and  the  Finance  Commission  is  sincerely 
grateful  for  all  the  assistance  it  has  received. 

It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  statistics  for  the  school 
year  which  had  just  closed  (1910),  as  the  reports  were 
not  printed  and  in  many  cases  the  data  had  not  been 
collected  and  tabulated  by  the  local  authorities.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  do,  therefore,  but  to  select  the  pre- 
vious school  year  (1909)  for  investigation. 

Mr.  Koren  submitted  his  report  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mission on  July  18,  1911,  about  a  year  after  the  work 
was  begun,  and  he  states  that  the  many  difficulties  of 
the  task  made  it  impossible  to  finish  sooner. 

In  the  first  place,  the  necessary  data  could  not  be 
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found  in  the  school  reports  of  cities  or  states,  in  census 
reports  or  in  any  other  publications.  This  is  made 
clear  by  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Koren's  report: 

"The  study  was  undertaken  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  how  expenditures  for  public  school 
instruction  in  Boston  compare  with  those  in  other 
cities.  The  answer  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  existing 
pubUcations.  A  comparative  study  of  school  reports 
will  not  disclose  the  facts.  In  their  present  form  these 
reports  provide  but  a  very  limited  quantity  of  com- 
parable data.  Each  school  board  follows  its  own  system 
of  financial  and  other  exhibits.  There  is  no  common 
model.  Some  school  boards  give  financial  and  general 
statistics  with  a  wealth  of  detail;  others  content  them- 
selves' with  a  meagre  presentatton,  chiefly  of  totals. 
As  a  rule,  little  effort  is  made  to  analyze  the  facts  and 
figures  and  show  their  relations.  The  terminology 
employed  is  so  varied  that  it  frequently  bewilders,  and 
nullifies  attempts  at  classification  of  important  items 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  While  there  are  school 
reports  which  no  doubt  fully  serve  all  the  requirements 
of  local  students  of  school  finaoceSj  very  many  of  them 
appear  to  be  lacking  even  in  this  respect.  And  when 
the  object  is  to  contrast  conditions  elsewhere  with  those 
of  a  given  city,  they  fail  to  meet  the  situation  because 
of  their  dissimilarity  in  scope  and  methods  of  presenta- 
tion. The  somewhat  chaotic  status  of  school  statistics 
generally  is  abundantly  attested  by  the  widespread 
movement  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system 
for  all  statistical  exhibits. 

Existing  state  and  national  reports  of  school  expendi- 
tiu-es  do  not  provide  a  fact  basis  enabling  one  to  make 
satisfactory  comparisons  between  cities.  The  most 
authoritative  and  most  widely  quoted  source  of  informa- 
tion about  school  expenditures  in  cities  is  the  annual 
publication  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  under  the 
title  "Statistics  of  Cities."  The  exhibits  therein  con- 
tained of  school  finances,  classified  and  shown  in  connec- 
tion with  municipal  finances  generally,  are  ample  for 
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the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  To  know  the 
total  and  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  public  schools, 
the  total  and  per  capita  of  receipts  from  subventions, 
grants,  territory,  etc.,  and  the  details  of  such  totals  in 
their  various  relations,  is  essential  in  a  study  of  municipal 
finance.  But  it  does  not  answer  the  question,  whether 
the  public  school  instruction  in  one  city  is  more  expen- 
sive than  in  another  city,  as  that  is  a  matter  which  is 
not  settled  by  the  simple  process  of  contrasting  per 
capita  costs,  but  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
numerous  conditions  governing  school  expenditures." 

In  the  second  place,  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  data  from  existing  publications, 
the  school  officials  had  to  be  relied  upon  to  answer  a 
series  of  questions,  framed  for  the  purpose  of  re'ducing 
the  essential  information  to  a  common  basis,  and  this 
method  involved  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Keren's 
report: 

"Even  within  the  limited  field  of  inquiry  adopted, 
unexpected  and  extraordinary  difficulties  were  met  in 
collecting  the  required  facts.  The  difference  of  methods 
of  recording  and  classifying  items  of  finance  and  school 
facts  generally  caused  much  perplexing  labor.  Not 
only  is  there  a  total  lack  of  uniformity  in  classifying 
school  statistics  generally,  but  some  distinctions  of 
which  one  school  system  makes  much  may  be  wholly 
lacking  in  another.  In  order  to  insure  conformity  and 
thus  comparability,  the  co-operating  school  boards  had 
to  do  much  more  than  copy  totals  from  their  books  and 
reports.  In  some  instances  school  authorities  frankly 
confessed  their  inability  to  supply  certain  information; 
and  because  of  the  amount  of  work  required  to  fill  out 
the  schedule  submitted  and  the  common  scarcity  of 
clerical  help  in  many  school  boards,  the  inquiry  has 
dragged  out  over  a  wholly  unanticipated  period  of 
time.  In  several  cases  school  boards  finally  found 
themselves  unable  to  furnish  all  the  desired  informa- 
tion, and  not  a  single  schedule  of  financial  statistics 
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was  received  that  did  not  require  amendations  or 
explanations  entailing  voluminous  correspondence  and 
consuming  much  time." 

The  twenty  cities  which  have  furnished  the  data  set 
forth  in  the  tables  hereto  annexed  are: — Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Baltimore,  Milwaukee,  San  Francisco,  Washington, 
Minneapolis,  Indianapolis,  Providence,  St.  Paul,  Worces- 
ter, Pall  River,  liowell,  Cambridge,  Lynn  and  Spring- 
field. Attempts  were  made'to  secure  data  from  other 
cities,  but  the  results  were  unsatisfactory.  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh  furnished  no  information. 
Buffalo  responded,  but  the  data  were  not  used,  as  the 
average  number  of  pupils  attending  the  schools  was  not  ' 
furnished.  The  figures  given  related  only  to  the  total 
enrollment,  and  were  therefore  not  comparable  with 
the  cities  wWch  furnished  attendance  figures.  The 
data  obtained  from  Detroit  were  so  meagre  that  they 
also  were  excluded.  The  attempt  to  secure  data  from 
the  seven  most  populous  Massachusetts  cities,  next  to 
Boston,  was  fairly  successful,  as  all  except  New  Bedford 
responded.  The  commiBsion  would  have  had  a  wider 
basis  for  comparison  if  more  cities  had  been  included, 
but  the  twenty  cities  which  furnished  comparable  data 
are  fairly  representative  of  the  public  school  system  in 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  population,  to  the  kind 
of  instruction  furnished,  and  to  the  popular  apprecia- 
tion and  support  of  public  schools. 

Before  final  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  statistical 
tables  hereto  annexed,  a  word  should  be  said  regarding 
the  danger  of  reading  such  statistics  without  recogniz- 
ing the  inevitable  lack  of  absolute  comparability  of 
certain  items  of  school  data.  Though  great  pains  have 
been  taken  to  obtain  comparable  statistics,  they  are 
not  always  predicated  upon  absolutely  the  same  basis. 
The  various  forms  of  school  organizations,  and  the 
widely  different  systems  of  accounting,  are  the  principal, 
but  by  no  means  the  only  reasons,  which  make  it 
impossible  to  reduce  all  data  to  a  uniform  basis.    One 
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source  of  danger  has  been  avoided  by  excluding  from 
the  cost  of  the  various  public  school  systema  such 
important  but  (as  respects  cost)  widely  fluctuating 
factors  of  school  administration  as  the  expenditures 
for  land  and  buildings,  rents  of  hired  school  accommoda- 
tions, repairs,  alterations,  furniture  and  pensions.  Hence 
the  "cost  of  conducting  schools"  is  intended  herein 
to  cover  only  the  more  comparable  items  of  salaries 
of  instructors,  officers,  janitors,  matrons,  medical  inspec- 
tors and  nurses,  and  the  expenditures  for  fuel,  light, 
water,  power,  supplies  and  incidentals;  these  various 
items  being  divided  into  two  classes,  designated  "cost 
of  instruction"  and  "cost  of  physical  maintenance." 

Another  source  of  erroneous  conclusions  has  been 
avoided  by  excluding  from  the  tables  the  per  capita 
cost  of  schools  based  on  the  total  population  of  cities, 
as  such  per  capita  statements  are  extremely  misleading 
since  they  ignore  such  important  factors  as  the  propor- 
tion to  general  population  of  school  children  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  various 
grades  of  schools.     As  Mr.  Koren  points  out: 

"That  a  city  which  has  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  children  in  public  schools  as  well  as  a  relatively 
small  number  in  the  higher  schools  should  escape  with  a 
lower  cost  per  capita  of  population  than  a  city  in  which 
these  conditions  are  reversed  is  quite  obvious." 

Two  other  sources  of  possible  error  should  be  men- 
tioned. The  per  capita  cost  based  on  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  schools,  though  more-  reUable  than  the 
per  capita  cost  based  on  general  population,  is  often 
misleading.  As  the  costs  per  pupil  are  given  in  the 
annexed  tables  the  importance  of  using  them  with 
great  caution  should  be  emphasized. 

The  per  capita  cost  is  computed  by  dividing  the 
total  cost  of  the  school  system  by  the  total  number 
of  pupils  in  all  schools,  which  is  an  unreliable  medium 
of  comparison  as  the  difference  in  the  cost  per  pupil  in 
high,  elementary  and  evening  schools  is  so  great  that 
any  material  variation  in  the  proportion  of  pupils  in 
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each  group  of  schools  immediately  affects  any  general 
per  capita.     This  is  shown  by  the  following  example: 

CUy  A. 

10,000  high  school  pupils  at  S80  $800,000  00 

90,000  elementsry  school  pupila  at  $30  ,                     2,700,000  00 

10,000  evening  school  pupils  at  S15  ...         150,000  DO 


Total  110,000  pupiU 

Per  Capita  coBt  ror  the  whole  system     ... 

.    $3,650,000  00 
$33  18 

City  B. 

12,000  high  school  pupils  at  $81       .       .       . 
100,000  elemeatary  school  pupils  at  131    . 
30.000  evening  school  pupils  at  116 

$972,000  00 

3,100,000  00 

480,000  00 

Total  142.000  pupils 

Per  capita  coat  for  the  whole  system     .       ,       .       . 

.     $4,552,000  00 
$3206 

Ciiy  C. 

20,000  high  school  pupils  at  J79       .       .       . 
100,000  elementary  school  pupils  at  S29    . 
15,000  evening  school  pupils  at  $14 

.     $1,680,000  00 

2,900,000  00 

210,000  00 

Total  135,000  pupils 

Per  capita  cost  for  the  whole  system 


In  city  B  the  cost  of  every  pupil  in  all  three  groups 
of  schools  is  $1  more  than  in  the  correeponding  groups 
in  city  A,  but  the  increase  in  number  of  pupils  in  the 
different  groups  is  not  proportionate.  In  other  words, 
while  the  whole  system  has  actually  cost  $1  more  per 
pupil  in  each  group  in  city  B  than  in  city  A,  the  total 
per  capita  cost  is  $1.12  less  in  city  B. 

The  cost  per  pupil  in  each  group  in  city  C  is  $1 
less  than  in  city  A,  but  owing  largely  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  high  school  pupils  the  total  per  capita 
cost  is  $1.56  more  in  city  C  than  in  city  A. 

Finally,  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures 
used  in  the  tables  have  been  furnished  by  the  school 
authorities  of  the  various  cities,  and  that  the  Finance 
Commission  has  been  obliged  to  rely  upon  their  accuracy 
without  any  practical  means  of  checking  up  the  figures 
independently,  except  in  Boston  where  they  have  been 
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verified  by  the  school  oflBcials  who  were  examined  by 
the  Finance  Commission  for  this  purpose.  The  figures 
used  in  the  tables  are  not  invariably  in  agreement  with 
the  school  reports,  owing  to  the  attempt  to  reduce  the 
figures  of  cost  and  other  data  in  the  twenty  cities  to  a 
uniform  basis  of  classification.  In  all  cases  the  school 
authorities  of  the  different  cities  have  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  the  accuracy  of  all  the  statistics 
utilized  in  this  report. 

2.  THE  STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
The  study  of  the  comparative  costs  of  public  schools 
will  be  helped  by  a  preliminary  examination  of  such 
school  factors  as  are  shown  in  Tables  I.  to  V.,  inclusive. 
The  remaining  tables,  VI.  to  XIII.,  inclusive,  are 
devoted  to  a  presentation  of  the  cost  of  conducting 
the  schools.  Boston's  relative  position  in  all  these 
tables  will  be  emphasized,  as  the  purpose  of  the  investiga- 
tion is  to  find  out  how  Boston's  school  expenditiues 
compare  with  those  of  other  cities. 

Tables  I.  ANn  II. 

The  first  table  contains  the  estimated  population 
in  the  year  1909,  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils,  the 
enrollment  in  day,  evening  and  special  schools  and 
the  number  enrolled  to  each  100,000  of  the  population. 
The  second  shows  the  compulsory  school  age  and  the 
minimum  age  at  admission  to  elementary  schools  and 
kindergartens,  the  length  of  the  school  year  and  the 
number  of  elementary  grades.  These  two  tables  are 
important  chiefly  as  showing  popular  appreciation  of 
free  education,  for  they  show  a  high  enrollment  and 
indicate  a  good  enforcement  of  the  school  laws.  The 
population  and  enrollment  figures  also  serve  as  bases 
for  further  tables  which  show  the  actual  attendance 
and  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  cost  of  schools. 

In  the  ten  cities    exceeding    300,000  in    population 
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(hereinafter  called  the  "  first  group  "  *)  the  total  enroll- 
ment per  100,000  of  population  ranges  from  20,297 
in  Boston  to  11,516  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  ten  cities 
with  less  than  300,000  population  (hereinafter  called 
the  "second  group"  f)  the  rate  ranges  from  20,927  in 
Springfield  to  13,289  in  St.  Paul.  Only  two  of  the 
twenty  cities  [both  in  Massachusetts,  namely,  Springfield 
(20,927)  and  Cambridge  (20,358)  ]  lead  Boston  (20,297) 
in  the  rate  of  enrollment. 

Considering  day  and  night  schools  separately,  Boston 
is  again  found  to  lead  the  first  group  of  cities,  the  rate 
ranging  from  17,009  (Boston)  to  10,980  (Philadelphia) 
for  day  schools  and  3,264  (Boston)  to  479  (Philadelphia) 
for  night  schools.  In  the  second  group  of  cities  the 
range  is  from  17,622  (Springfield)  to  12,907  (Lowell) 
in  day  schools  and  from  3,761  (I^owell)  to  190  (Indian- 
apolis) in  night  schools.  As  to  both  day  and  night 
schools,  Boston  is  exceeded  by  two  Massachusetts 
cities,  Springfield  having  17,622  and  Cambridge  17,558, 
as  compared  with  Boston's  17,009,  in  dayschools;  and 
Lowell  having  3,751  and  Springfield  3,305,  as  against 
Boston's  3,264,  in  night  schools. 

The  school  departments  differ  so  widely  in  their 
classification  of  special  schools  that  no  vahd  com- 
parisons can  be  made  of  the  enrollment  figures  of  such 
schools.  In  some  cities,  such  as  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco, 
Washington  and  Indianapolis,  schools  which  elsewhere 
would  be  called  special  schools  are  combined  with  the 
regular  schools  and  hence  the  separate  figures  are  not 
obtainable.  In  other  cities  where  separate  figures  are 
given  the  differences  are  so  great  as  to  suggest  the  widest 
divergence  in  classification.  Thus,  New  York  appears 
to  have  in  special  day  schools  only  6  per  100,000  of 
population,  while  Cleveland  appears  to  have  162, 
Chicago  190  and  Providence  218.  Because  of  the 
variety  of  classifications  and  the  resulting  impossibility 

*  BoMOD.  Now  York,  Chicmr>i  Fhilwjelpbim.  St.  Louia,  ClcTclnml,  Bultimon,  Milwmukn, 
Ban  FruKisco.  WMbinctoD. 

tMiniwapida.  iDdUokpatk,  Ptvvidenc*.  81.  Fiul,  'Wonertsr,  Fall  RiTer,  Ij>wrll.  Cun- 
biidc*.  Lynn.  BiKiiicfield. 
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of  making  just  comparisons  of  the  special  schools  in  the 
different  cities  these  schools  will  not  be  commented 
upon  hereinafter  in  the  analysis  of  the  tables. 

Tables  III.A,  III.B,  IV.  and  V. 
The  next  group  of  tables,  III.A,  III.B,  IV.  and  V.,  deals 
■with  the  distribution  of  pupils  and  the  average  quota  of 
pupils  per  teacher  in  the  various  groups  of  schools. 
The  ratios  of  pupils  to  population  are  based  on  the 
average  number  of  pupils  belonging  in  the  various 
groups  of  schools,  and  not  upon  the  enrollment  figures, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  first  table.  Therefore  a  better 
idea  is  conveyed  of  the  actual  attendance  and  conse- 
quently of  the  real  burden  of  the  various  school  systems. 
To  what  extent  the  various  cities  maintain  the  secondary 
schools,  which  are  more  expensive  than  the  elementary 
schools,  and  how  far  such  maintenance  accounts  for  the 
high  total  cost  of  conducting  all  schools  in  some  cities 
as  compared  with  others,  are  questions  upon  which 
these  tables  shed  considerable  light. 

III. A,  Day  Sckoola. 

This  table  shows  the  average  number  of  pupils  belong- 
ing in  day  schools  and  their  ratio  to  each  100,000  of 
population.  Only  three  classes  of  day  schools,  high, 
elementary  and  kindergarten,  afford  comparisons  of 
value.  Special  schools,  as  already  stated,  will  be 
eliminated,  and  as  many  cities  maintain  no  normal 
schools  they  also  will  be  eliminated. 

High  Schools. —  In  the  first  group  of  cities  the  ratio 
of  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  in  the  high 
schools  to  each  100,000  of  population  ranges  from  1,483 
in  Boston  to  607  in  Philadelphia.  In  this  expensive 
grade  of  schools  only  one  city  of  the  first  group, 
Washington  (1,290),  approaches  Boston.  None  of  the 
rest,  except  Cleveland  (854)  and  Milwaukee  (852), 
furnish  even  half  as  large  a  proportion  as  Boston. 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  both  frequently  compared  with 
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Boston  as  to  total  per  capita  school  costs,  furnish  only 
663  and  652  high  school  pupils  per  100,000  of  population 
respectively;  in  both  cases  less  than  45  per  cent  of 
Boston's  proportion.  In  other  words,  Boston's  high 
school  pupils,  per  100,000  of  population,  outnumber 
.  those  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  combined.  Such 
exhibits  as  these  show  the  grossly  misleading  character 
of  comparisons  based  on  cost  per  capita  of  general 
population. 

In  the  second  group  of  cities  the  number  per  100,000 
of  population  ranges  from  1,733  in  Minneapolis  to  683 
in  Fall  River;  two  Massachusetts  cities,  Springfield 
(1,692)  and  Cambridge  (1,602)  standing  next  in  rank  to 
Minneapolis.  Only  three  of  the  twenty  cities  exceed 
Boston,  namely,  Minneapolis,  which  maintains  no 
evening  high  schools  and  whose  large  ratio  of  pupils  in 
day  high  schools  is  thus  largely  accounted  for,  and  two 
smaller  and  therefore  less  comparable  cities  in  M^sa- 
chusetts. 

Elementary  Schools. —  In  the  first  group  of  cities  the 
ratio  of  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  varies  from 
12,722  in  New  York  to  8,818  in  Milwaukee,  Boston 
being  a  close  second  to  New  York,  with  12,564  per 
100,000.  In  the  second  group  the  ratio  ranges  from 
13,206  in  Cambridge  to  9,342  in  St.  Paul.  Only  two 
of  the  twenty  cities  in  both  groups,  New  York  and 
Cambridge,  have  a  larger  proportion  of  elementary 
pupils  to  total  population  than  Boston. 

Kindergartens. —  This  is  a  comparatively  unimportant 
branch,  as  the  number  of  kindergarten  pupils  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  total  school  population.  In  the  first 
group  of  cities  the  rate  per  100,000  of  population  ranges 
from  1,096  in  Milwaukee  to  14  in  San  Francisco.  St. 
Louis  has  1,045.  Cleveland,  with  880,  and  Boston,  with 
849,  rank  next  to  St.  Louis.  In  the  second  group 
St.  Paul  leads  with  1,164,  Springfield  and  Cambridge 
standing  next  with  780  and  771  respectively,  and  Fall 
River,  with  116,  being  the  lowest. 
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ToWe  III.B,  Evening  StJiools. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  and  the  ratio 
to  general  population  are  given  as  to  high,  elementary 
and  special  schools.  The  first  two  only  will  be  con- 
sidered, the  third  being  excluded  from  the  comparisons 
for  reasons  already  stated. 

Evening  High  Schools. —  In  the  first  group  of  cities 
Boston  stands  first  with  636  pupils  to  each  100,000  of 
population,  its  nearest  competitor,  Cleveland,  having 
337,  or  a  little  over  one-half  as  many;  and  Washington, 
with  63,  stands  the  lowest.  In  the  second  group  the 
ratio  runs  from  636  in  Lowell  to  79  in  St.  Paul.  Boston's 
ratio  of  evening  high  school  pupils  to  general  population 
is  equal  to  Lowell's,  but  it  exceeds  all  the  other  cities  in 
both  groups. 

Evening  Elementary  Schools. —  Boston  leads  the  first 
group  of  cities  with  1,099,  New  York  being  next  with 
977,  and  Baltimore  is  last  with  323.  In  the  second  group 
Lowell  is  first  with  1,566,  Fall  River  next  with  1,303, 
and  Indianapolis  with  92,  is  last.  Leaving  out  Cam- 
bridge, Boston  is  surpassed  by  only  two  of  all  the  cities. 
Cambridge  cannot  be  compared  with  the  other  cities 
either  as  to  high  or  elementary  evening  schools,  as  in 
Cambridge  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  in 
evening  elementary  schools  is  combined  with  that  of 
evening  high  schools;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
ratio  of  pupils  in  high  and  elementary  evening  schools 
combined  to  each  100,000  of  population  is  2,543  in 
Cambridge,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  city  in  either  group. 

Table  IV. — Number  and  Percentage  of  Pupils  in 
Groups  of  Day  Schools. 
This  table  throws  more  light  on  the  differences  in 
the  costs  of  school  systems  in  various  cities  than  any 
of  the  preceding  tables,  as  it  deals  not  only  with  the 
total  number  of  pupils  in  all  day  schools  but  also  shows 
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the  percentage  each  group  of  day  schools  bears  to  the 
whole.  It  is  useful,  of  course,  to  know  the  population 
in  a  given  city,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  the  ratio 
of  pupils  to  population,  and  the  average  attendance 
in  the  schools,  but  none  of  these  factors  is  so  essential 
to  the  study  of  the  cost  of  a  school  system  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  extent  to  which  different  grades  of  schools 
of  varying  degrees  of  expensiveness  are  provided.  It 
will  be  found  to  be  true,  generally  speaking,  that  if  one 
school  system  provides  for  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
high  school  pupils  than  another  it  will  be  costlier  to 
maintain,  but  less  costly  if  the  proportion  of  elemen- 
tary school  pupils  is  greater. 

For  reasons  already  given  the  normal  and  special 
schools  will  not  be  considered  and  only  the  high,  ele- 
mentary and  kindergarten  schools  will  be  compared. 

High  Schools. —  In  the  first  group  of  cities  Boston 
shows  the  lai^est  percentage  of  pupils  in  high  schools, 
9.92;  Washington  and  Milwaukee  following  with  8.97 
and  7.87  per  cent,  respectively;  then  come  San  Fran- 
cisco, 6.97;  Cleveland,  6.82;  Baltimore,  6.16;  St.  Louis, 
6.12;  Chicago,  6.90;  Philadelphia,  5.25;  while  New 
York,  with  only  4.81  per  cent,  is  last.  This  means  that 
in  Boston  approximately  one  of  every  ten  pupils  is 
in  the  high  schools.  In  New  York,  which  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  list,  there  is  only  one  in  every  twenty. 
In  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  which,  as  already  stated,  are 
often  compared  with  Boston  as  to  per  capita  costs, 
approximately  only  one  pupil  in  seventeen  and  one  in 
sixteen,  respectively,  are  in  the  high  schools;  but  this 
fact  is  usually  ignored  by  the  critics  of  Boston  schools 
who  are  accustomed  to  make  comparisons  of  per  capita 
costs.  The  higher  percentage  of  pupils  attending  the 
Boston  high  schools  goes  far  to  explain  the  high  total 
per  capita  cost  of  Boston's  schools  as  compared  with 
some  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  second  group  of  cities  the  percentage  of  pupils 
in  high  schools  ranges  from  12.78  in   Minneapolis  to 
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5.50  in  Fall  River.  Besides  MiDneapolis  and  Indian- 
apolis (10.32),  whose  larger  percentages  are  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they,  unlike  Boston, 
maintain  no  evening  high  schools,  there  are  four  cities 
(all  in  Massachusetts)  which  maintain  evening  high 
schools  and  whose  percentage  of  pupils  in  day  high 
schools  is  greater  than  Boston's  (9.92),  namely,  Spring- 
field, Worcester,  Lynn  and  Lowell,  with  11.29,  10.35, 
10.32  and  9.94,  respectively.  Cambridge  has  10.28 
per  cent  in  the  day  high  schools,  but  as  the  attendance 
in  the  evening  high  schools  is  not  given,  no  fair 
comparison  with  Cambridge  can  be  made. 

Elementary  Schools. —  In  the  first  group  of  cities  the 
percentage  of  pupils  in  elementary  schools  ranges  from 
■  92.65  in  San  Francisco  to  81.50in  Milwaukee.  Boston, 
with  84.03  per  cent,  has  to  provide  for  a  smaller 
proportion  of  pupils  in  this  relatively  cheaper  grade  of 
schools  than  any  of  the  following  seven  cities,  namely, 
San  Francisco,  92.65;  Baltimore,  92.08;  New  York, 
91.17;  Chicago,  89.21;  PhUadelphia,  88.59;  Washing- 
ton, 86.25,  and  Cleveland,  84.53  per  cent. 

In  the  second  group  of  cities  the  percentage  in  ques- 
tion varies  from  90.94  per  cent  in  Fall  River  to  80.61 
in  St.  Paul.  Boston  has  a  smaller  proportion  of  ele- 
mentary pupils  to  provide  for  than  any  of  the  cities 
in  this  group,  except  St.  Paul,  which  has  80.61,  and 
Springfield,  which  has  83.49  per  cent. 

Kindergartens. —  In  the  first  group  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Louis  stand  quite  alone  with  percentages  of  10.13  and 
9.81,  respectively,  of  kindergarten  pupils.  The  next 
highest  is  Cleveland,  with  7.04  per  cent.  Boston  leads 
the  remaining  cities  in  this  group  with  5.68  per  cent; 
the  others  have  about  4  per  cent  except  Baltimore, 
which  has  1.33,  and  San  Francisco,  which  has  only  about 
+  of  1  per  cent.  In  the  second  group  the  percentages 
range  from  10.03  in  St.  Paul  to  3.79  in  Lowell,  the 
former  being  the  only  city  with  a  higher  percentage 
than  Boston. 
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Table  V. —  Number  op  Teachers  and  Number  op 
Pupils  per  Teacher  in  Day  Schools. 

The  size  of  a  class  which  a  teacher  has  to  instruct 
determines  to  a  large  extent  the  educational  process 
of  the  schoots  as  well  as  their  cost.  Large  classes  mean 
fewer  teachers  and  less  cost  for  teachers'  salaries. 
Obviously  a  city  which  increases  the  number  of  teachers 
by  reducing  the  quota  of  pupils  per  teacher  will  by  so 
doing  increase  the  expense  of  instruction,  and  vice  versa. 

High  Schools. —  The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher, 
based  on  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging, 
ranges  from  29  in  Boston  to  IS  in  Washington  in  the. 
first  group  of  cities;  and  from  .33.6  in  Lowell  to  18.8 
in  Springfield  in  the  second  group.  The  financial  dis- 
advantage Boston  labors  under  on  account  of  its  large 
ratio  of  high  school  pupils  in  comparison  with  other 
cities  is  partially  offset  by  the  relatively  lai^e  size  of 
its  high  school  classes.  Only  one  of  the  twenty  cities 
exceeds  Boston  in  the  size  of  high  school  classes.  As 
comparisons  between  Boston  on  the  one  hand  and 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  on  the  other  hand  have  been  made 
heretofore,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  relatively  a 
larger  number  of  high  school  teachers  in  each  of  these 
two  cities  than  there  is  in  Boston,  as  the  average  number 
of  pupils  per  teacher  is  25.6  in  Chicago  and  20.2  in  St. 
Louis,  while  Boston  has  29  pupils  to  each  teacher. 

Elementary  Schools. —  In  the  first  groyp  of  cities  the 
average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  ranges  from  44.8  in 
Chic^o  to  36.8  in  Washington.  Philadelphia  with  44  is 
second  on  the  list,  and  Boston,  which  is  third  with  43,  is 
practically  on  the  same  level  with  New  York,  Cleveland, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Louis,  which  have  42.8,  42.3,  42 
and  41.6,  respectively. 

In  the  second  group  the  numbers  range  from  41  in 
Minneapolis  to  33  in  Fall  River.  Minneapolis,  however, 
should  not  be  compared  with  the  other  cities  as  the 
kindergartens  are  included  with  the  elementary  schools. 
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No  city  in  the  second  group  has  aa  large  an  average 
number  of  elementary  pupils  per  teacher  as  Boston. 

Kindergartens. — In  the£rst  group  the  average  number 
of  pupils  per  teacher  ranges  from  54.8  in  Cleveland  to 
16.2  in  Washington,  Boston  with  26  being  seventh  on  the 
list.  In  the  second  group  the  numbers  vary  from  44,2 
in  Springfield  to  18.9  in  Lowell,  only  two  cities  in  this 
group,  Springfield  (44.2)  and  St.  Paul  (40.3),  having 
larger  classes  than  Boston. 

Cost  of  Conductino  Schools. 
The  remaining  tables  deal  with  the  "  Cost  of  Conduct- 
ing Schools,"  that  term,  as  already  explained,  exclud- 
ing such  items  as  land  and  buildings,  repairs,  rents, 
furniture  and  pensions.  The  costs  given  in  these  tables 
apply  only  to  two  main  groups  of  expenditures  which 
are  common  to  all  school  systems  and  which  constitute 
the  great  bulk  of  all  school  expenditures,  namely,  salaries 
and  physical  maintenance,  the  first  term  including  all 
the  salaries  for  the  kinds  of  service  under  considera- 
tion, and  the  second  including  the  expenditures  for 
light,  water,  fuel  and  power,  books,  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals. 

Table  VI. —  Per  Capita  Cost  op  CoNDUCTiNa 
Public  Schools. 

The  total  cost  of  salaries  and  physical  maintenance 
are  shown  together  with  the  average  number  of  pupils 
belonging  and  the  cost  per  pupil  based  thereon.  While 
the  total  per  capita  cost  of  all  pupils  in  the  schools 
has  already  been  shown  to  be  a  questionable  standard 
at  best,  it  is  of  interest  when  due  allowance  is  made 
for  the  various  elements  of  school  adnainistration  which 
influence  the  per  capita  cost  and  which  often  explain 
the  seeming  extravagance  of  one  city  as  compared  with 
another.  It  has  already  been  shown  how  the  cost  per 
pupil  in  each  of  three  groups  of  schools  in  one  city 
may  be  lower  than  the  cost  in  each  of  the  corresponding 
groups  in  another  city  while  the  total  per  capita  cost 
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for  all  pupils  is  higher  in  the  former  city  than  in  the 
latter;  and  this  should  be  a  sufficient  caution  to  those 
who  make  comparisons  of  per  capita  costs. 

In  the  first  group  the  cost  per  pupil  ranges  from 
$38.75  in  San  Francisco  to  $24.49  in  Baltimore.  New 
York  ($36.87)  is  second  to  San  Francisco,  Boston  is  third 
with  $34.92  and  Washington  with  $34.85  is  fourth. 
The  high  cost  of  San  Francisco  and  New  York  as 
compared  with  other  cities  in  this  group  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  proportion  of  high  school  pupils 
to  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools,  as  the  figures 
in  Table  IV.  have  shown  that  other  cities  in  the  group 
have  higher  percentages  of  high  school  pupils.  There- 
fore the  higher  cost  must  be  explained  largely  by  the 
high  scale  of  salaries  prevailing  in  these  two  cities.  The 
high  cost  per  pupil  in  Boston  as  compared  with  other 
cities  in  this  group  is  chiefly  accounted  for  by  the  larger 
percentage  of  high  school  pupils. 

In  the  second  group  the  cost  varies  from  $37.87  in 
Springfield  to  $23.69  in  Fall  River.  Springfield  is  the 
only  city  in  this  group  which  exceeds  Boston's  cost 
($34.92)  and  Indianapolis  ($34.31)  is  the  only  city  which  " 
closely  approaches  it. 

Table  VII. —  Cost  of  Conducting  Schools,  Classi- 
fied BT  Amount  and  Percentage  of  Salaries 
AND  Physical  Maintenance. 
The  cost  of  conducting  schools  and  the  amount  and 
per  cent  of  salaries  and  physical  maintenance  are  shown 
in  this  table.  It  throws  little  additional  light  on  the 
variations  in  the  per  capita  costs  shown  in  the  previous 
table.  There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  per- 
centages of  salaries  to  total  costs.  There  are  only  two 
exceptional  cases,  San  Francisco  with  the  highest 
per  cent  of  total  cost  devoted  to  salaries,  95.9  per  cent, 
and  Springfield  with  the  lowest,  77.8  per  cent.  The 
range  in  the  other  eighteen  cities  is  from  93.3  to  88.1, 
Boston  occupying  a  middle  position  with  90.2  per  cent. 
The  great  pressure  upon  pay  rolls  is  indicated  throughout 
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as  in  only  two  cities  was  as  much  as  1 1  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  conducting  schools  spent  for  items  other 
than  salaries. 

In  eighteen  of  the  twenty  cities  the  cost  of  physical 
maintenance  ranged  from  11.9  to  6.7  per  cent,  and  in 
eleven  of  these  cities  the  variation  is  within  even  nar- 
rower Umits,  the  coat  ranging  from  7.1  per  cent  in 
Indianapolis  to  9.8  per  cent  in  Boston.   ■ 

Table  VIII. —  Amount  and  Percentage  of  Salaries 
Classified  According  to  Service. 

This  table,  with  its  sixteen  footnotes,  illustrates  the 
difficulty  which  was  experienced  in  getting  school  ofGcials 
in  the  various  cities  to  depart  from  their  customary 
classification  and  to  furnish  information  on  a  basis 
which  makes  possible  comparisons  of  some  value.  Three 
columns  in  this  table  should  be  dismissed  with  brief 
comment.  The  column  bearing  the  title  "medical 
inspection  and  nursing"  is  of  itself  of  little  if  any  value 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  as  in  practically  alt  of  these 
cities  such  expenses  are  paid  either  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  Board  of  Health,  Likewise  the  column  entitled 
"all  others"  is  of  no  practical  value  as  it  consists 
principally  of  blanks.  The  column  entitled  "janitors, 
matrons  and  caretakers"  invites  few  comparisons  owing 
to  the  differences  in  the  requirements  of  the  various 
cities.  Five  cities  spend  a  large  percentage  of  the 
total  outlay  on  this  item,  namely,  Lowell,  13;  Fall 
River,  12.2;  Cleveland,  11.7;  Chicago,  9.8,  and  Cam- 
bridge, 9.1  per  cent.  The  other  fifteen  cities  range  from 
8.1  to  4.3  per  cent,  Boston  occupying  a  middle  position 
with  6.6  per  cent. 

The  column  showing  the  percentages  of  the  salm'y 
cost  of  administration  and  supervision  should  be  used 
with  caution  as  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  two  school 
officials  who  agree  as  to  where  the  dividing  line  should  be 
drawn  between  administration  and  supervision  charges. 
The  cause  of  the  wide  variations  in  the  percentages  must 
be  sought  in  the  different  classifications  of  these  charges. 
Otherwise  one  cannot  account  for  the  .6  of  1  t,„,  ^-^rn  -• 
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for  administration  in  Washington  as  against  7.3  per  cent 
in  Baltimore;  nor  for  the  4.3  per  cent  for  supervision  in 
the  former  city  and  only  .8  of  1  per  cent  in  the  latter; 
nor  for  a  cost  of  3  per  cent  for  administration  and  super- 
vision combined  in  New  York  as  against  9.5  in  Minne- 
apolis, 8.1  in  Baltimore  and  in  Indianapolis,  and  6.3 
per  cent  in  St.  Louis.  Moreover,  the  high  combined 
charges  of  administration  and  supervision  in  some  of 
these  cities  suggest  that  salaries  have  been  charged  to 
one  or  the  other  of  these  items  which  in  other  cities 
would  have  been  charged  to  instruction.  This  consid- 
eration affects  somewhat  the  value  of  the  column  entitled 
"Instruction." 

SaiuUiy  Cost  of  AoMinisTaATioK,  Supervision  and 
Instruction. 

The  percentage  of  the  total  cost  which  is  paid  for 
administration  ranges  from  7.3  per  cent  in  Baltimore 
to  .6  of  1  per  cent  in  Washington.  Two  cities  pay  more 
than  Boston  (2.7),  namely,  St.  Louis  3.7  and  Balti- 
more 7.3  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  supervision  varies  from  7.8  per  cent 
in  Minneapolis  to  .8  of  1  per  cent  in  Baltimore.  Boston 
pays  1.4  per  cent,  the  same  percentage  as  Providence 
and  Lynn,  but  less  than  nine  of  the  other  seventeen 
cities. 

The  cost  of  instruction  rang^  from  88.3  per  cent 
in  San  Francisco  to  68.1  per  cent  in  Indianapolis. 
Boston  occupies  a  middle  position  with  78.9  per  cent, 
which  is  a  smaller  proportion  than  is  paid  by  six  and 
a  larger  proportion  than  is  paid  by  thirteen  of  the 
other  nineteen  cities. 

Table    IX. —  Percentage    of    Combined    Cost    of 

Salaries  for  Administration,  Supervision  and 

Instruction    to    Total    Cost    of    Conducting 

Schools. 

This  table  has  been  constructed  as  a  check  upon 

possible    errors    in    comparisons    due    to    fundamental 

differences  in  the  separate  classifications  of  the  ii 
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of  administration,  supervision  and  instruction  in  the 
preceding  table.  It  shows  that  the  salary  cost  of  these 
three  items  combined  ranges  from  91.7  per  cent  in  San 
Francisco  to  70.4  per  cent  in  Springfield,  Boston  again 
occupying  a  middle  position  with  82.9  per  cent.  Boston 
pays  less  than  seven  and  more  than  twelve  of  the 
twenty  cities. 

Analyzing  by  groups  it  appears  that  five  cities  in 
the  first  group  pay  a  higher  percentage  of  the  total 
cost  than  Boston,  their  rank  being  as  follows:  San 
Francisco,  91.7;  New  York,  86.3;  Milwaukee,  86.3; 
Philadelphia,  83.7,  and  Chicago,  83.5  percent.  Boston, 
with  82.9  per  cent,  pays  only  slightly  more  than  the 
other  cities  in  this  group,  Washington  paying  81.9, 
St.  Louis  and  Baltimore  81.8  each  and  Cleveland  81.6 
per  cent.  lo  the  second  group  only  Worcester  with 
83.9  and  Minneapolis  with  83.4  per  cent  spend  more 
than  Boston  on  these  items. 

Table  X. — Distribution  op  Teachers'  Salaries  in 
Regular  Day  Schools  by  Amount  and  Per- 
centage. 
High  Schools. —  The  variation  in  the  amounts  paid 
for  salaries  in  the  high  schools  is  striking,  the  percent- 
ages of  the  total  amount  of  teachers'  salaries  ranging 
from  25.5  in  Springfield  to  12.4  in  New  York.  Some 
cities  spend  on  sEdaries  of  high  school  teachers  a  large 
proportion  of  the  total  paid  for  all  teachers'  salaries. 
Thus  in  Springfield,  Lynn,  Providence,  Cambridge, 
Washington,  Boston,  Worcester,  Minneapolis  and  Cleve- 
land the  amount  spent  for  salaries  of  teachers  in  day 
high  schools  ranges  from  about  one-quarter  to  about 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  amount  spent  for  all  regular  day 
school  teachers'  salaries.  In  the  other  cities  the  amounts 
are  comparatively  small,  five  spending  between  15  and 
20  per  cent,  one  paying  15  per  cent  and  five  less  than 
15  per  cent.  Boston's  percentage  (22.8)  is  high,  being 
exceeded  only  by  Washington  (22.9)  in  the  first  group 
of  cities  and  by  only  four  cities  of  the  second  group, 
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namely,  Springfield,  25.5 ;  Lynn,  23.9;  Providence,  23.8, 
and  Cambridge,  23.6  per  cent. 

Fourteen  of  the  twenty  cities  pay  a  smaller  percent- 
age than  Boston. 

It  need  hardly  be  stated  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  Boston's  schools  that  the  total  costs  are  greatly 
influenced  by  the  larger  proportional  attendance  in 
the  high  schools,  as  shown  in  previous  tables,  and  by 
the  large  proportional  expenditure  for  the  salaries  of 
high  school  teachers,  as  shown  in  this  table.  The 
tendency  of  these  factors  to  raise  the  per  capita  cost  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  tabl^ : 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  lower  per  capita  costs  of 
these  cities,  as  compared  with  Boston,  is  accompanied  in 
every  instance  by  a  lower  proportional  attendance  in 
the  high  schools  and  a  lower  proportional  payment 
for  high  school  teachers'  salaries. 

Washington,  with  practically  the  same  per  capita  cost 
(S34.85J  as  Boston  ($34.92),  has  a  smaller  percentage 
of  high  school  pupils  (8.97)  and  practically  the  same 
percentage  of  cost  for  salaries  of  high  school  teachers 
(22.9),  and  therefore  may  be  saidlo  illustrate  the  same 
tendency.  In  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  however, 
the  high  per  capita  costs,  as  compared  with  Boston, 
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cannot  be  thus  accounted  for,  as  in  each  of  these  cities 
the  proportion  of  high  school  pupils  and  of  high  school 
teachers'  salaries  is  smaller  than  in  Boston.  The  con- 
siderably higher  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil  in  both 
high  and  elementary  schools  in  San  Francisco  and  New 
York,  as  compared  with  Boston,  largely  accounts  for 
the  higbet  per  capita  cost  of  pupils  in  all  schools  in 
these  two  cities. 

Elementary  Schools. —  The  variation  in  the  percent- 
ages paid  for  elementary  teachers'  salaries  is  less  marked 
than  in  the  case  of  the  high  schools.  The  percentages 
of  salary  expenditures  for  elementary  teachers  to  the 
total  salaries  of  teachers  in  all  day  schools  range  from 
85.7  per  cent  to  68.9  per  cent,  the  higher  percentage 
being  paid  in  Fall  River,  the  lower  in  Washington, 
Boston,  with  71.5  per  cent,  is  number  sixteen  on  the  list, 
paying  less  than  all  other  cities  except  Washington, 
Providence,  Cambridge  and  Springfield. 

Kindergartens. —  The  highest  percentage  paid  by  any 
city  for  kindergarten  teachers'  salaries  is  8.2  (St.  Louis) 
and  the  lowest  is  1.1  (Fall  River).  Boston  pays  the 
same  percentage  as  Springfield  (4.6)  and  less  than 
St.  Louis  (8.2),  St.  Paul  (6.9),  Washington  (5.7),  Cam- 
bridge (5.5)  or  Providence  (with  5.2  per  cent). 

Table  XL — Total  and  Per  Capita  Costs  of 
Instruction  in  Groups  of  Day  Schools. 
This  is  an  important  table  as  it  shows  the  per  capita 
cost  of  instruction  based  on  the  average  number  of 
pupils  belonging  in  the  principal  groups  of  schools.  It 
affords  a  better  standard  of  comparison  than  total 
per  capita  costs  based  either  on  the  total  population  or 
the  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  It  measures 
the  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil  by  the  actual  number  of 
pupils  belonging  in  the  different  groups  of  schools  and 
the  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  therein.  It 
eliminates  most  of  the  items  not  common  to  all  systems, 
and  permits  the  making  of  comparisons  which  require 
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fewer  qualificatione  than  other  standards  which  are 
frequently  used.  In  considering  the  cost  of  instruction 
two  principal  factors,  namely,  the  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  in  the  different  groups  of  schools  and  the  size 
of  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  such  schools,  should 
always  be  taken  into  account;  otherwise  erroneous  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn  in  comparing  costs  in  different 
cities. 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  found  in 
Table  V.,  which  has  already  been  considered.  The 
salary  schedules  of  teachers  cannot  be  presented,  how-, 
ever,  in  their  entirety,  because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  classification  of  the  various  teaching  positions. 
Because  of  this  defect  in  the  salary  schedules,  Mr. 
Koren  has  advised  the  commission  that  the  expense  of 
their  publication  would  not  be  warranted,  but  he  believes 
it  desirable  to  have  presented  in  the  commission's  report 
certain  parts  of  the  salary  schedules  of  different  cities 
which  seem  to  be  on  a  fairly  comparable  basis.  Conse- 
quently the  references  to  salaries  in  the  text  of  Mr. 
Keren's  report,  which  apply  to  high  and  elementary 
schools  and  which  include  certain  parts  of  the  salary 
schedules,  are  printed  below*  for  the  information  of 
those  who  desire  to  use  them  in  checking  up  the  per 
capita  cost  of  instruction  in  the  cities  under  consider- 
ation. 

•  Salaritt  in  Day  Bigh  Sdmtlt. 

"CloH  compviwDB  of  HHliuica  paid  tvMihfiT*  in  day  hi^h  tchoob  cumot  be  tnade  thrauEh- 

out,  pajtly  for  Lurk  of  definitfl  dBt&  ud  partly  for  Lkclc  of  unifoniuty  in  deaiBtiatiaE  ths 

■anum.  which  ig  below  the  muimuin  paid  in  New  York  [t5,000).  Chisaco  (t3,800),  Phila- 
delphl*  (t4,500)  ud  St.  Louii  (14,000).  The  minimum,  howerer,  ii  lower  in  Chicago 
than  in  Boaton.  Heads  of  departraenta.  on  the  otiter  hand,  app«ar  to  be  more  liberally 
provided  for  id  Boetoa  than  are  the  iacumbcntii  of  poaitioaa  of  thia  frada  in  any  of  the 
other  citiea,  except  Han  Franciaoo  (femalea)»  the  maximum  rate  alao  beinff  higher  than 
that  dgewhere  paid  aHietint  prrncipBls.  Junior  masten  ore  better  paid  in  Boiton  than 
In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  but  few  achool  sy^tenia  deflignate  any  Ei^e  of  teachers  by 
tbfi  name.     The  general  teaehioB  atafl  —  inatruetota,  aasiatanta.  etc. —  appears  to  be 

ooDceniRl,  in  San  Frszicinco  than  in  Bo«on.     The  nomenclature  used  in  dniEnatinf 

SaiatitM  in  DaJ/  ElemenJary  Sc/vwii', 

"Bpeolal  intereat  attaches  to  rar«a  of  camiTenBatiau  in  elementaiy  sohoola  beeauae  of 

ths  number  of  teachera  and  othan  involved  and  Ibe  conaequent  larce  proportion  of  total 
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So  far  as  cost  is  concerned  it  is  not  material  whether 
the  higher  cost  in  a  given  city  is  due  to  relatively  large 
salaries,  or  to  a  relatively  lai^e  number  of  teachers,  or  to 
both,  as  the  object  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  a£ford 
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a  comparison  of  Boston  schools  with  those  of  other  cities, 
and  not  to  attempt  to  decide  whether  teachers'  salaries 
in  Boston  are  too  high,  or  the  number  of  teachers 
excessive.  In  a  preceding  chapter  of  the  commission's 
report  these  questions  have  been  dealt  with. 

High  Schools. —  Proceeding  with  the  analysis  of 
Table  XI.,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  cost  of  instruction 
per  pupil  in  day  high  schools  varies  widely  in  different 
cities. 

The  highest  cost  in  the  twenty  cities  is  in  New  York 
(S76.48),  and  the  lowest  is  in  Fall  River  ($33.31).  In 
the  first  group  of  cities  the  rank  is  as  follows:  New 
York,  $76.48;  San  Francisco,  $76.26;  Cleveland,  $74.64; 
St.  Louis,  $69.10;  Boston,  $66.82;  Washington,  $66.71; 
Philadelphia,  $63.08;  Chicago,  $53.50;  Milwaukee, 
$49.62,  and  Baltimore,  $49.47;  Boston  being  fifth  on  the 
list,  with  Washington  close  behind. 

No  city  in  the  second  group  exceeds  Boston  in  cost. 
The  high  cost  in  Boston  and  in  other  cities  of  the  first 
group,  as  compared  with  the  second  group,  is  due  to  the 
larger  salaries  paid  by  the  larger  cities  contained  in  the 
first  group. 

Elementary  Schools. —  The  variation  here  is  also  great. 
The  highest  cost  in  the  twenty  cities  is  in  San  Francisco 
($32.67),  and  the  lowest  is  in  Baltimore  ($16.20).  The 
rank  in  the  first  group  of  cities  is  as  follows:  San  Fran- 
cisco, $32.67;  Milwaukee,  $27.88;  New  York,  $27.02; 
Boston,  $24.76;  St.  Louis,  $22.97;  Cleveland,  $21.47; 
Chicago,  $21.17;  Washington,  $20.88;  Philadelphia, 
$20.09,  and  Baltimore,  $16.20.  The  cost  is  greater  in 
three  and  less  in  six  of  these  cities  than  it  is  in  Boston. 

All  the  cities  in  the  second  group  pay  less  for  instruc- 
tion per  pupil  than  Boston;  and  the  average  cost  in 
the  second  group  of  cities  is  much  less  than  that  of 
the  first  group,  apparently  owing  to  the  lower  salaries 
paid  in  the  smaller  cities.  It  should  be  emphasized 
again  that  a  low  cost  of  instruction  in  elementary 
schools  reduces  the  per  capita  cost  in  all  schools,  as 
the  total  cost  of  elementary  schools  is  much  lower  than 
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that  of  the  high  schools,  while  the  number  of  elementary 
pupils  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  high  school  pupils. 
Before  concluding  the  discussion  of  the  variances  in 
the  cost  of  instruction  in  different  cities,  definite  warn- 
ing should  be  given  that  the  higher  cost  of  instruction 
in  one  city  cannot  always  be  accounted  for  satisfactorily 
by  the  fact  that  higher  salaries  are  paid  to  teachers 
while  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  smaller  in 
that  city  than  in  other  cities  where  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion is  less.  The  statistical  tables  do  not  show  why 
St.  Louis,  with  higher  maximum  and  minimum  salaries 
of  elementary  school  teachers,  than  Boston,  and  with  a 
larger  number  of  teachers  relatively  to  pay  (judged 
by  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher),  should 
have  a  per  pupil  cost  of  instruction  of  {22.97  as  against 
S24.76  in  Boston;  nor  why  Cleveland,  with  higher 
maximum  and  minimum  salaries,  and  apparently  more 
teachers  relatively  than  Boston,  pays  only  $21.47,  or 
$3.29  per  pupil  less  than  Boston.  So,  also,  Philadel- 
phia's cost  of  $20.09  per  pupil,  as  compared  with  $24.76 
in  Boston,  is  not  explained  by  the  slightly  smaller 
relative  number  of  teachers,  as  the  salaries  are  consider- 
ably higher  than  in  Boston.  No  mere  statistical  exhibit 
can  explain  these  seeming  inconsistencies.  The  explana- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  varying  percentages  of  teachers 
receiving  the  maximum  or  minimum  salaries  in  the 
different  cities. 

Table  XII. —  Numbeh  and   Salaries  of  Teachers 
IN  Special  Departments,  as  Cooking,  Sewing, 
Woodworking,  Drawing,  Music,  Physical  Train- 
ing AND  Others. 
This  table  has  little  bearing  on  the  cost  of  conducting 
schools,  the  total  amounts  involved  being  quite  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  the  combined  expense  of 
regular    day  high    and    day  elementary    schools    which 
constitutes  the  great  burden  of  our  school   systems. 
It  is  inserted  only  for  whatever  value  it  may  appear 
to  have  to  the  special  student  of  school  organizations 
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and  expenditures  and  may  be  dismissed  herein  with 
brief  comment.  It  shows  that  many  cities  maintain 
a  great  variety  of  these  special  departments,  presum- 
ably, .  as  in  Boston,  in  response  to  popular  demands. 
Whether  the  maintenance  of  these  departments  in 
Boston  is  justified  by  results  is  a  question  which  is 
'not  attempted  to  be  answered  here,  but  which  has  been 
considered  in  another  part  of  this  report.  The  prin- 
cipal item  of  cost  is  in  the  salaries  of  teachers;  and  the 
salaries  paid  in  Boston,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  not  high 
in  comparison  with  other  cities.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  average  salaries  in  Boston  are  exceeded  in  the  cook- 
ing classes  by  ten  cities,  in  sewing  by  eleven,  in  wood- 
working and  sloyd  by  six,  in  music  by  one,  in  physical 
training  by  eight,  and  in  "all  others"  by  three  cities. 
The  costs  for  drawing  are  not  given  for  Boston,  as  they 
are  combined  with  woodworking,  sloyd,  etc.  (manual 
training) . 

Table  XIII. —  Amotint  and  Per  Cent  Distribution 
OP  the  Cost  op  Physical  Maintenance  Classi- 
fied BY  Kinds  op  Service. 
This  is  the  last  of  the  tables  under  consideration.    It 

shows  the  total  cost  of  physical  maintenance  which 

includes : 

1,  light,  fuel,  water  and  power; 

2,  books; 

3,  supplies  for  manual  training,  domestic  art  and 
science ; 

4,  all  other  supplies  and  incidentals. 

The  distribution  of  the  cost  of  physical  maintenance 
among  the  various  items  which  make  it  up  is  shown  to 
be  very  uneven,  and  no  mere  statistical  exhibit  can 
account  satisfactorily  for  the  variations.  The  reasons 
in  most  cases  must  be  of  a  purely  local  nature.  Thus, 
the  necessity  for,  and  the  cost  of,  light,  fuel,  and  power, 
differ  widely  in  different  cities,  owing  to  differences  in 
the  chmate,  the  length  of  the  day,  and  the  distance 
from  the  source  of  supplies.     Moreover,  in  some  cities 
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light  is  furnished  hy  the  city  without  cost  to  the  School 
Department;  in  other  cities  water  is  furnished  free; 
and  in  one  city  (Chicago)  apparently  both  are  supplied 
without  charge  to  the  schools.  Again,  all  cities  do  not 
furnish  free  text-books,  Milwaukee  being  the  exceptional 
case;  and  in  the  quantity  of  free  text-books  furnished 
by  the  other  cities,  in  their  cost,  and  in  the  length  of 
their  use  in  the  schools,  differences  exist.  Marked 
differences  exist  in  the  quantity  and  quality,  and  there- 
fore in  the  cost,  of  the  stationery,  supplies  and  other 
incidentals  that  are  furnished.  In  short,  it  is  impossible 
to  measure  these  cities  in  respect  to  physical  maintenance 
by  a  common  standard.  The  table  is  presented,  but 
only  as  a  statement  of  facts  without  any  attempt  to 
prove  that  any  city  is  extravagant  or  the  reverse  in 
furnishing  the  items  which  make  up  the  total  cost  of 
physical  mainten&nce. 

Summary. 
The  chief  points  in  the  foregoing  analysis  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Ratio  of  Total  Enrollment  to  Total  City  Population. 
In  proportion  to  population  Boston  has  a  lai^er 

number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all  schools  than  any  city 
of  the  first  group  and  larger  than  all,  except  two  cities 
in  the  second  group.  Likewise,  in  day  schools  and  night 
schools,  taken  separately,  Boston  leads  all  cities  in  the 
first  group  and  all  but  two  cities  in  the  second  group. 

2.  Ratio  of  Average  Number  of  Pupils  Belonging  to 

Total  City  Population, 
In  proportion  to  population  the  average  nunxber  of 
pupils  belonging  in  day  high  schools  in  Boston  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  city  in  the  first  group,  and  is  only 
exceeded  by  three  in  the  second  group.  In  day 
elementary  schools  only  two  cities,  one  city  in  each 
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group,  have  a  larger  ratio  of  pupils  than  Boston.  In 
ratio  of  evening  high  school  pupils  Boston  surpasses  all 
cities  in  both  groups,  except  Lowell,  whose  ratio  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Boston.  In  ratio  of  evening  elementary 
school  pupils  Boston  also  excels  all  cities  in  the  first 
group;  and  it  leads  all  except  two  cities  in  the  second 
group. 

3.  Percentage  of  Pupih  Belonging  in  the  Two  Principal 

Groups  of  Day  Schools,  High  and  Elementary. 

The  number  of  pupils  belonging  in  the  day  hig£ 
schools  of  Boston,  in  proportion  to  the  total  number 
belonging  in  all  its  day  schools,  is  relatively  greater  than 
that  of  any  city  in  the  first  group.  The  percentage  of 
high  school  pupils  in  Boston  is  9.92;  in  two  other  cities 
of  this  group  it  is  between  7  and  9  per  cent,  in  four  it  is 
between  6  and  7  per  cent,  in  two  others  it  is  between 
5  and  6  per  cent,  and  in  one  it  is  less  than  5  per  cent. 
Seven  cities  in  the  second  group  have  a  higher  percentage 
of  high  school  pupils  than  Boston,  but  only  two  of  them, 
Minneapolis  (12.78)  and  Springfield  (11.29),  have  a 
materially  higher  percentage  than  Boston,  the  other 
five  cities  having  between  9.94  and  10.35  per  cent. 

Boston,  however,  has  in  its  elementary  schools  a 
smaller  percentage  of  pupils  than  most  cities,  seven 
cities  in  the  first  group  and  nine  in  the  second  group 
showing  a  larger  percentage. 

4,  Cost  of  Instruction  per  Pupil  in  Day  Schools,  High 

and  Elementary. 
The  c(ffit  in  Boston  high  schools  is  $66.82  per  pupil, 
which  is  less  than  that  of  four  cities  in  the  first  group, 
namely.  New  York,  $76.48,  San  Francisco,  $76.26, 
Cleveland,  $74.64,  and  St.  Louis,  169.10.  The  cost  in 
Washington  and  Philadelphia,  $66.71  and  $63.08, 
respectively,  is  not  much  less  than  in  Boston.  Three 
other  cities  in  this  group  that  show  low  costs  are  Chicago, 
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$53.50,  Milwaukee,  $49.62,  and  Baltimore,  $49.47. 
Boston,  on  the  whole,  compares  very  favorably  with  the 
cities  in  this  group.  The  cost  in  the  cities  of  the  second 
group  is  lower  than  in  Boston  and  lower  generally  than 
in  the  cities  of  the  first  group.  This  is  due  principally 
to  the  lower  salaries  paid  in  the  smaller  cities  contained 
in  the  second  group. 

The  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil  in  the  elementary 
schools  also  averages  higher  in  the  cities  of  the  first  group 
than  in  those  of  the  second  group  owing  chJefiy  to  the 
larger  salaries  paid  in  the  first  group.  Boston  occupies 
a  fair  position  in  the  first  group  of  cities,  the  cost  being 
$24.76  per  pupil,  as  compared  with  $32.67  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, $27.88  in  Milwaukee  and  $27.02  in  New  York. 
St.  Louis  ranks  next  to  Boston  with  a  cost  of  $22.97, 
while  in  the  other  cities  in  this  group  the  cost  ranges 
from  $21.47  in  Cleveland  to  $16.20  in  Baltimore.  How 
much  the  diversity  in  costs  is  due  to  variations  in  the 
percentage  of  teachers  receiving  the  minimum  or  the 
maximum  salaries  is  a  question  which  the  available 
statistics  do  not  answer. 


5.  Per  Capita  Cost  of  Conducting  Schools,  Based  on  the 
Average  Number  of  Pupils  Belonging. 

The  cost  per  pupil  of  $34.92  in  Boston  is  exceeded  by 
that  of  two  cities  in  the  first  group,  namely,  $38.75  in 
San  Francisco,  and  $36.87  in  New  York.  In  Washing- 
ton ($34.85)  the  cost  is  practically  the  same  as  in 
Boston.  Milwaukee  ($33.90)  and  St.  Louis  ($32.96) 
follow  Washington  closely.  Springfield  ($37.87)  is  the 
only  city  in  the  second  group  with  a  cost  exceeding  that 
of  Boston. 

The  probability  of  error  in  drawing  conclusions  from 
statements  of  per  capita  costs  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed  fully  in  the  introduction  to  Part  IV.  and  in  the 
analysis  of  Table  No.  VI.  The  danger  of  reliance 
upon  one  important  factor  which  contributes  largely 
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to  make  up  the  total  per  capita  cost,  namely,  the 
relative  number  of  teachers  receiving  maximum  or 
minimum  salaries,  has  also  been  mentioned  in  the 
analysis  of  Table  XI.,  which  deals  with  the  cost  of 
instruction  per  pupil. 

The  principal  reasons  for  the  high  per  capita  cost 
in  Boston,  as  compared  with  some  of  the  other  cities, 
seem  to  the  Finance  Commission  to  be  the  following: — 

The  fact  that  Boston  has  in  its  high  schools  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  than  any  city 
in  the  first  group,  and  has  in  its  elementary  schools  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  than 
any  city  in  the  first  group  except  two,  and  a  smaller 
percentage  of  kindergarten  pupils  than  these  two 
cities,  seems  to  account  for  the  excess  of  Boston's 
total  per  capita  cost  of  pupils  in  aU  schools  wherever 
it  appears  to  exceed  that  of  other  cities  in  this  group. 
The  larger  percentage  of  high  school  pupils  in  Boston 
and  the  smaller  percentage  of  elementary  school  pupils 
necessitates  relatively  larger  expenditures  for  high 
schools  (the  mo're  costly  grade)  and  relatively  smaller 
expenditures  for  elementary  schools  (a  less  costly 
grade).  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Boston's  per- 
centage of  high  school  salaries  to  total  salaries  in  all 
day  schools  (22.8)  is  higher  than  that  of  any  city  except 
Washington  (22.9)  in  the  first  group,  and  that  Boston's 
percentage  of  elementary  school  salaries  (71.5)  is 
lower  than  that  of  any  city  in  the  first  group,  except 
Washington,  where  it  is  68.9  per  cent.  Boston,  all 
things  considered,  compares  favorably  as  to  per  capita 
cost  with  any  city  in  this  group. 

In  the  smaller,  and  therefore  less  comparable,  cities 
contained  in  the  second  group,  the  cause  of  the  low 
per  capita  costs,  as  compared  with  Boston's,  is  found 
either  in  their  lower  percentages  of  high  school  pupils, 
accompanied  by  higher  percentages  of  elementary 
pupils,  or  in  the  lower  salary  allowances  to  teachers; 
or  in  both.    It  appears  that  only  two  of  the  ten  cities 
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in  this  group  have  a  materially  greater  percentage  of 
high  school  pupils  than  Boston;  that  five  have  practi- 
cally the  same  percentage  as  Boston;  and  that  the  other 
three  have  a  smaller  percentage.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  elementary  schools,  which  are  less  expensive  to 
maintain  than  high  schools,  Boston  shows  a  smaller 
percentage  of  pupils  than  any  city  in  this  group,  except 
Springfield  and  St.  Paul.  Moreover,  the  salaries  paid 
in  the  smaller  cities  are  generally  lower  than  those 
paid  in  Boston,  The  relatively  high  per  cajjita  cost 
in  Boston  can  certainly  not  be  charged  to  extravagant 
salary  allowances  to  its  elementary  school  teachers  in 
the  year  under  consideration  (1909)  {although  these 
salaries  amounted  to  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  salaries  in  all  day  schools),  as  these  salaries  were 
then  almost  universally  regarded  as  too  low  and 
provision  for  their  increase  has  since  been  made. 

To  summarize,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mission, nothing  in  the  exhibit  of  per  capita  costs  in 
either  group  of  cities  justifies  the  assumption  that  the 
Boston  schools,  as  compared  with  such  cities,  are  extrava- 
gujitly  administered. 

6.  Coat  of  Salaries  and  Physical  Maintenance  and  TheiT 
Percentage  of  the  Total  Cost  of  Conducting  Schools. 

1.  Salaries, —  With  respect  to  the  total  payments 
of  salaries,  including  teachers,  officers  and  aJl  other 
employees,  Boston  occupies  a  middle  position,  all 
salaries  combined  being  90.2  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  conducting  schools,  and  the  salary  expenditures  in 
eighteen  of  the  twenty  cities  ranging  from  88.1  to 
93.3  per  cent.  The  two  exceptional  cities  are  San 
Francisco  and  Springfield,  which  spend  for  salaries 
95.9  and  77.8  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  total  cost 
of  conducting  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  lowest  and  the  highest 
percentages  of  the  total  cost  expended  for  school  salaries 
in  the  twenty  cities,  as  compared  with  Boston's  per- 
centage of  expenditure  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Thus,  it  appears  that  for  only  one  item,  the  com- 
paratively insignificant  one  of  salaries  for  "medical 
inspection  and  nursing,"  does  Boston  pay  the  highest 
percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  conducting  schools.  In 
regard  to  all  other  items  Boston  occupies  middle  ground, 
its  position  being  neither  the  highest  nor  the  lowest 
in  the  expenditure  for  these  various  items,  as  compared 
with  the  other  cities.  There  seems  to  be  no  justifica- 
tion in  this  exhibit  for  assuming  that  the  salaries  paid 
in  Boston  are  exee^ve. 

2.  Physical  Maintenance. —  No  satisfactory  analysis 
of  the  widely  different  costs  in  the  various  citi^  is 
possible  on  account  of  the  wide  divergence  with  respect 
to  climate,  elements  of  population,  the  development  of 
public  interest  in  the  schools,  and  the  demand  for,  and 
the  supply  and  cost  of,  the  different  items  which  make 
up  the  entire  cost  of  physical  maintenance.  A  mere  statis- 
tical exhibit  of  the  facts  can  do  no  more  than  show  the 
percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  conducting  schools  which 
the  twenty  cities  spend  for  physical  maintenance,  and 
the  items  included  therein.  Springfield  leads  the  list  with 
an  expenditure  of  22.2  per  cent  for  physical  maintenance, 
but  this  is  an  exceptional  case.  The  range  in  the  other 
nineteen  cities  is  from  4.1  to  11.9  per  cent.  Boston's  per- 
centage (9.8)  is  equalled  by  one,  is  higher  than  twelve,  and 
is  lower  than  six  cities.  Nothing  in  these  figures  indicates 
extravagance  in  the  Boston  schools,  as  compared  with 
other  cities,  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  physical  maintenance. 
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Table  II. 
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Table  III.B. 

Average  Nvmiber  and  Ratia  of  PupUt  BeUmging  in  Evening  SehooU  Clateified  by 

Group*  of  SchooU  for  Tv>enly  Cities. 
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Per  Cent  Dialnbutum  of  PvpUs  in  Day  SchooU  Classified   by  Qroups  of 
Schools  for  Twenty  Cities. 
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Table  VI. 
Total  and  Per  CapUa  Coit  of  CondutUne  PvbUc  School*. 
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Am&unt  of  SaiarUs  and  lU  Percentage  of  Total  Cott  of  Conducting  SehooU, 
Claaiified  by  Service  for  which  Paid,  for  Twenty  CUiei. 
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Imtractkin.' 

Msdicsl 

tlOl.677  23 
489.541  90* 
138,613  81 
71,760  00 
92,606  30 

117.380  00 
18,760  00 
33.330  00 

9,681  22 
23,181  2S 
10.382  7S 
23,861  78 
13.816  00 

0,181  07" 

4,340  07 
9,106  62 
4,804  G2 
4,196  60i« 

854,305  31 

289.000  OS- 
81.036  80 

137.065  85 
00,147  66 
64.869  76" 
12367  89 
31.335  00 
17.080  00 
72.612  00 

105,000  00 

eo.oTO  fio 

12376  83 
14,700  00 
0.12SOO 
10,186  65" 
4,100  00 
4,860  00 
4.124  01 
5,800  Off" 

•3.032.343  45 
21.413.353  17 
6.401,621  60 
4,023,155  05 
1395,962  10- 
1,797,848  12 
1,175.650  76 
1,133340  00 
1,324,741  00 
1,294,703  00 
099,662  99 
644,821  75 
682,669  94 
682,811  77 
632,533  60 
289,858  80 
973,093  60 
386.067  89 
234.999  74 
369,443  00 

4  650  00- 

Bdti 

7400  00 

BuiFru  ■ 

5833  30 

^ 

, 

, 

, 

, 

*  Inoludes  libmUm  &nd  clurici 

*  Sdiool  nurse*  and  medioil  ii 

Boudof  HemlCh. 

*  AdmiairtrmtioD  alao  iocludn  the  Bdmi 


<«tc.)  deputmant,  *Dd  >11  el«Ti«l  ot  »U  deputDunti.  a 
Exflluiive  of  dismal  and  iadudinc  a  board  of  e: 
Salariea  of  two  "Eumiiien"  (modical)  for  the  I 

tbe  Board  of  Health. 
Paid  for  by  Board  ot  Health. 


vt  of  tb6  achool  building  and  n 
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Comparison  With  Other  Cities. 


Amauni  o}  Salariei  and  Its  Percenlage  of  Total  Cost  of  Condtiding  SekooU, 
Classified  by  Service  for  which  Paid,  for  Twenty  CiUa. 


Paid 

Fci« 

Pebck 

..«or 

Pud  Fob 

O^U 

Intioii. 

S2^ 

-s.r 

MsdinI 

IS. 

Juiiton, 

oSJ^ 

tzss.egi  00 

_ 

2,7 

78.9 

0.7 

6.6 

- 

1,420 

117  82 

— 

1.9 

S3 

!• 

— 

776 

518  43 

„ 

1.7 

SO 

— 

— 

382 

466  62 

•1.000  00 

1.4 

79 

0.1 

" 

ISO 

281  00 

„ 

3.7 

76 

0.1 

— 

280 

624  30 

0S7  70 

- 

7  3 

8" 

78 
73 

I 

- 

" 

- 

74 

535  00 

680  00 

1.4 

82 

0.5 

0.05 

B4 

061  00 

— 

2.2 

SS 

— 

— 

m 

661  29 

2,580  47 

O.S 

76 

o's 

0.2 

S3 

29S  53 

— 

1.7 

73 

— 

— 

ei 

317  00 

96,894  13 

1.7 

68 

— 

10.2 

71 

570  as 

5.844  98 

2.6 

76 

— 

0.7 

54 

078  » 

44,410  86 

1.7 

74 

0.5 

5.6 

4B 

721  43 

— 

1.4" 

81 

— 

— 

« 

6SS  51 

— 

7" 

76 

— 

12 

- 

4fl 

914  86 

— 

1,2 

76 

0,6 

13 

— 

44 

9M  96 

— 

1.8 

re 

— 

— 

24 

584  3« 

1,200  00 

1-6 

77 

— 

0.4 

39 

422  82' 

- 

0.8" 

IK 

68 

- 

= 

- 

*  Sdboal  DUT^Dg  ooly. 

■■  Then  ia  ui  OTulAppLiiiC  between  the  coet  of  instructioD  and  mpcrviskm. 

"  Saluy  of  one  "Medical  Advinr." 

u  No  deiwiimeDt. 

u  Slight  overUpping  betwena  idininiitntian  tad  luperrinDii.     In  Woraeter 

■'  Matrna  in  bath  rooms  oniy  puid  by  tchool  dcpartmentfl.     Juiiton    under    a 

-  Un  Ihu  .02  per  cent. 
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Percentage  of  Cott  of  Admmiitratiim,  Supenition  and  /nsfrudion  Com- 
bined, to  ToUd  Cott  of  CondveHng  SdumU. 


ToulCoatot 
Instniction. 


P«  Cent  of  C«t 
nf  AdmuustrAUoD 

utd  fiutrufldfra 
(o  Totcl  Com 

of  B^rie* 
aod  PhyiioaJ 

Maintenuw*- 


Ntw  Yofli. , . . 

Cti)c«r> 

PhilkdelphU. . 

8t.Lauia 

ClevcUuid 

Btltimon 

MilimuIiM , . . 
Bui  Ftonciaeo. 
Wmhlngton,. 
Mlnnuqwliii. . 
iDdiuiHpc^.. 

at.  Paul 

FbU  River.... 

Lowell 

Cunbiidce. . . 


t3.MS.269  23 

2S,71S.Tli  9e 
7,S2B.«M0  SI 
S,04S,OIO  3fl 
2.S1D,241  73 
Z.2S1.092  2S 
1,E90,344  67 
1,370.168  00 
l,G0O,fi84  00 
I.6S1.B01  49 
1.362,170  S8 
946,876  00 
890.3«2  72 
78G.M9  13 
653,167  20 
381.109  64 
361.306  47 
493,607  27 
302.605  49 
538,390  02 


•3,188,414  90 
22,191.905  02 
6.619,276  71 
4.221,670  90 
3.054,766  05 
12,717  88 
..805,808  65 
,182,925  00 
,375,151  00 
,376,876  22 
,127,844  24 
721,875  00 
.107  54 


611, 


9  77 


647310  17 
300.044  45 
ESI  .533  76 
400.024  61 
243.B8S  27 
370.439  50 
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TABLE    X. 
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Report  on  Boston  School  System. 


Amount  and  Per  Cent  DittrSnttion  of  Teaeh^n'  Salaries  in  Regular  Day 
Sehoola  CUtieifitd  by  Group*  of  SekooU  for  Twenty  Cities. 


SAI.Una    EXMHDBD  FOB 

Cm. 

Enwaded  lor 

VOMtUI^ 

Anwunt. 

Pot  Cent. 

B«toti 

12,852,597  09 
19.001.576  00 

3.884,145  48 

1.709,893  04 

1,077,287  00 
1,265,192  00 
1,204,449  2S 
964,305  73 
704,491  09 
837.10S  B7 
594,166  27 
473.295  00 
277.066  05 
235.664  96 

228,745  74 
354,638  00 

I31JUUIU 

J  J 

N      Y    k 

283 
51 

16 

740  00 
983  9S 
059  5S 

979  35 

436  86 

1  6 

1  3 

09 

Baltimore 

Miliriultee 

•29.753  34 
14.151  08 

SMFrane- 

W».l,in-.«„ 

2  5 

Woroarter 

FaU  Rivar 
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Comparison  With  Other  Citib8. 


Amount  and  Per  Cent  DUtrSnitwn  of  Teaehert'  Saiarie*  in  Regtdar  Day 
SchooU  Classified  by  Gnmpt  oj  SchooU  for  Tto&Uy  Ciltet. 


H.oe. 

E„^.„. 

Amo»«t. 

Percent. 

Amouot. 

P«C 

*B.t.          Amount. 

Percent. 

•649^5  07 

22.8 

S2,040.640  08 

71 

5              (130.526  SO 

4.6 

2,a52.8M  00 

12 

15.766.705  00 

■  82 

0                608,480  00 

3.3 

78fl.«S3  50 

14 

■4.700.182  62 

84 

4                          > 

— 

G80.T27  37 

IG 

3.120,613  05 

80 

3.4 

3oe.su  SO 

16 

■  1,383.363  30 

74 

2                153.381  S5 

8,3 

SS7M0M 

20 

1.273,144  36 

74 

6                  63,811  Oe 

a. 7 

188.667  67 

16 

B22.734  00 

80 

8                  IS,504  00 

1,6 

1SS.027  00 

14 

•619,200  00 

85 

3                          • 

— 

187,828  00 

14 

1.067,604  00 

85 

1                         — 

_ 

27S 

840  76 

22 

830,004  05 

68 

B                  68.751  61 

6.7 

20S 

023  00 

21 

748.612  00 

T7 

6                    7.880  73 

.7 

136 

836  SB 

IB 

567.668  ID 

80 

8                        — 

~ 

151 

362  60 

23 

463.403  63 

71 

0                  33.330  44 

6.2 

110 

136  77 

IS 

428.780  26 

72 

2                  41.0B8  16 

8.0 

104 

050  00 

22 

347.045  00 

73 

7                  20,300  00 

4,3 

•36 

10S60 

13 

0 

237.387  66 

86 

7                    3.580  70 

1,1 

38 

015  51 

16 

185.736  6B 

78 

8                  11.012  76 

4,7 

84 

763  50 

23 

264,720  2S 

70 

B                  10,015  43 

B.5 

54 

6B1  74 

S3 

174.054  00 

78 

1                         — 

— 

M 

680  00 

26 

247.843  00 

60 

B                  16.200  00 

4.6 

I  All  dementury  apvcUl  echoals  vfl  b 

>  Kiaderi&itcn  included  ivith  eLemen' 

>  locludci  HiJuiee  of  eicht  Normal  Bi 
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HlOH    BCHOOLB. 


ElSMBNIAmT    SCHOOU. 


fit, 

fllsi 


lilt, 


Phil>dBlphl>>.. 
St.  Louia 


BBltimoie 

Milmukm 

Ban  FnuwlKa'. 


IndiuapoU*. . . 
PioTidenoe, . . . 

St.  Paul 


Fall  River'. 

LoweU 

Cambridga. . 

Springfield  1. 


06S 

IM 

0S4 

•M 

141 

8S 

681) 

S4 

072 

H 

437 

M 

tMfi.MG  S7 
Z,3fi3.SK)  00 
785,662  SO 
680,727  37 
300,634  SO 
367,200  SO 
188,607  67 
168,027  OO 
187.628  00 
276.840  7S 
208.023  00 
136,830  69 
161.302  60 


,060  00 
,108  60 
.016  61 


60  10 
74  64 
40  47 
40  62 
70  26 
66  71 
40  00 
4S  40 
80  03 
4S  46 
60  38 
33  31 
33  32 
63  33 


S2,40S 
582.990 
221,078 
166,302 
60,230 
6fi,28S 
66,976 
32,068 


(2,040,640  OS 
'  16.766,706  OO 
•4,700.182  62 

8,120.013  OS 
•  1,383,363  30 

1,273.144  8« 
922.734  00 

>  919,280  00 

1,067,664  00 
830,09 


438,780  26 
347,0*6  00 
237,387  66 
1S6.736  80 

254.730  26 
174,064  00 
247,843  00 


>  SolariM  of  tauhen  ioDludea  prineipali,  MMben  and  cl 

■  Includea  truant  Khoola. 

■  Indudflfl  kindergarteiiB. 

•  Balarita  of  elenwaUiy  apedal  oohoolt  tra  included. 

>  Includv  kindergarten  lalarlea. 
t  Indudea  Normal  BehooL 


22  97 
21  47 
16  20 
27  88 
32  67 

20  88 

21  67 


21  37 
20  31 
18  26 

18  76 

19  43 
IS  SO 
23  37 


)dHyG00<^lc 


TABLE   XII. 
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Repoet  on  Boston  School  System. 


ff umber  and  Averpige  Annwd  SaLorUa  of  Teachen  in  Special 
DeparlTnenlt. 


ClTT. 

=«,™. 

„.„. 

Number 

ToUl 

^.r 

Td^hen 

ToUl 

4HS' 

Boirto 

38 
44 

10 
S 
2S 

le 

10 
6 

t 
I 

4 

(26,150  80 
■36.4S8  06 

10,060  00 
0.OTO00 
B.4OO0O 
10,160  SO 
13.893  00 
7.676  00 

3,376  00 

3,228  33 

880  00 
700  00 

2,887  00 

toss  IS 

002  24 

436  06 
007  00 
983  33 
040  78 

808  31 

537  72 
700  00 

87 

27 

1 

4 
24 

146.338  11 
63.643  02 

16.832  34 

1.200  00 
20.712  60 
1.300  00 

5.275  00 

3.668  00 

800  00 
4.325  00 

•621  13 

New  York" 

■,m« 

Philndelphi* 

BtLoui. 

Ct^Umd 

Bdtimor, 

MUwiukM 

8«nFt»ncI«».... 

HiDHMpdil 

Bt.p«a' 

WoroMUr 

F^RIvM 

823  42 

1.200  00 
827  06 
1.300  00 

639  50 

Cunbridm 

■„» 

ftTi-WfioW 

.»» 

>  Taken  from  the  bud«e[,  givei  ni 


)( tearlien  lot  May  31, 1909.  and  uleri 
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Comparison  With  Other  Cities. 


Table  XII. 
Number  and  Average  Annual  Saiarie*  o}  Teadiert  in  Special 


.„. 

-o™.„™,^ 

o,.™™. 

Number 

b2^ 

4as.' 

TMcbtra. 

82^ 

S- 

■8S 

t0O.M3ee 

tsisst 

. 

- 

- 

•se 

B0.020  00 

1.383  04 

■S3 

J72.880  00 

•1.374  72 

28 

31.16i  B7 

1,112  66 

43 

Se.SM)00 

1^18  Dt 

■32 

27.033  OS 

844  TS 

8 

10.885  00 

1,300  82 

IS 

10.000  00 

868  88 

11 

8.700  00 

7*0  90 

10 

B.234  00 

S23  40 

— 

— 

— 

11 

14.580  00 

1,823  63 

0 

18,600  00 

1«83  33 

18 

14.160  00 

788  33 

14 

8387  60 

668  30 

— 

— 

— 

3 

8,600  00 

1.TS0  00 

17 

13.276  00 

780  88 

4 

8.000  00 

1,600  00 

— 

— 

„ 

4 

4,640  W 

1,135  24 

13 

1.110  CD 

8S38 

1 

1.800  00 

1.800  00 

14 

14.783  38 

l,06£  W 

6 

5.270  OO 

IfiMOO 

— 

— 

— 

J 

1.300  00 

1300  00 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1.600  00 

760  00 

— 

_ 

~ 

B 

3.848  00 

493  60 

1 

1,000  00 

1.000  00 

3 

3.S50  00 

033  83 

^ 

0.B5O0O 

892  85 

B 

6.200  00 

6ft  77 

>  Dnwioi  included  with 
•  C^hI  "ibop  woi 
I  MuuaI  trmliiiiic. 
*Iiioludca  iDMUal 


woodiro^iiS.  oloyd,  01 
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Table  XU.—  Condvded. 


Cm. 

mmc. 

^^, — „ 

Number 

ToUl 
Sabris. 

Sr 

Number 
Te«b«rt 

B.l.ri«. 

BortoB 

sa 

10 
2S 
8 

7 

I1T.7S3  48 

76.160  00 

7.613  SO 
26.887  31 
8.186  00 

4.300  00 
2,000  00 
6.400  00 

12.B80S0 
1.600  00 
6,360  00 
4,083  33 
1,700  00 

3.778  00 

1.400  00 
2,050  00 
2.860  00 

2.600  00 

11.976  M 

1.418  n 

701  36 
1.163  06 
1.080  T8 

1.060  00 
2.000  00 
1,360  00 

1.600  00 
1.337  SO 

I.TOOOO 
1,269  S3 

1,400  00 

1,025  00 
1,425  01 
1.160  00 
367  14 

10 
E 

a 

.       2 
13 

3 

•33,702  8S 
37.900  DO 

NnrYorki 

PWi«Wphi» 

Bt-Lonl. 

Cl.«l«id 

BaltlBon 

MilTuikae 

S>DFnneiKo.... 
W-hinttont 

iDdiuupoUi 

St.  Paul- 

F«U  River 

28,033  22 

8,124  65 

4.740  00 
7.800  00 
2.400  00 
8,275  00 

2,760  00 

1,500  00 

1,084  88 

Cambridge 

«.« 

8,120  00 
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CoMPABJSON  With  Othbe  Cities. 


TablB  Xli. —Cmdvded. 


Number  and  Average  Annual  SatariM  of  Tauhtra  in  Special 
Thpartmmtt. 


TUIMINQ. 

.:.™. 

>■ 

AvciBce 

DHiCUltoD. 

;^ 

aSSt 

SS- 

(1.053  21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,222  SS 

JGerinaD  tMcheri, 

•1 

"is 

•1.100  00 

721  S2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,168  05 

CImy  inwle1lD«. 

3 

1,800  00 

000  00 

1.015  68 

Penmuidiip. 

' 

1,760  00 

1,750  00 

700  00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.520  00 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

S3e5i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.500  00 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

'Zl 

iGeniiMiuiii™. 

i 

3o!ooooo 

1.800  00 

, 

1.200  00 

1,200  00 

1.084  88 

a 

2.100  00 

ilooooo 

855  00 
700  00 
633  33 

- 

Undine  tMchet. 

' 

1.100  00 

1.100  00 

»50  00 

B-k.t„ 

s 

106  00 

53  60 

400  00 

Ninth  Octda  Latin. 

1 

900  00 

BOO  00 

1,020  00 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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AniQwtt  and  Per  Cent  DklrAulvm  of  the  Cott  of  Phyncat  MainUnanee  of 

Schoolt,  Claatifitd  by  Kind  of  Maintenance  for 

uAicA  Paid,  far  Ttoenly  Citie*. 


CO«T  OF  PnmoAL  Mainteiuhce. 


LlEht.  Fuel, 
Wata  uid 


MuudTraiDini 
Domeelic  Art 
and  DomeBtic 


Naw  York. . . . 

Chietco 

PhilxMidiu. . 

-    8t  Looia 

Clavebiid 

BHltlmon. , . . 
Milwaukea.  .  , 
San  FruKSfloo. 

MinDcmpoIia. . 
Indiuupolifl , . 

8t.P«uI 

WoisHteT 

Pall  River 

Lowell 

Cunbiidce. . . 

BpringfieLd. . , . 


1376,437  es 
2.103,202  28 
033,846  77 
435.323  84 


104,827  00 
'ei,372  00 
100,941  15 
131.028  11 

ee.Tss  S7 

63,730  22 
70,882  36 
S«,e2S  01 
34,756  68 
31,677  85 
48.G35  81 
32,732  67 
110,528  00 


138.237  IS 
65,917  31 

■76,730  83 
00.105  40 
64.060  00 
31,032  00 
83,506  31 
52,728  OS 
46.805  32 
46.086  2£ 
56.382  36 
36,461  46 
17,286  88 
24,401  05 
24,431  61 

1 13,288  64 
48.240  00 


,B5T  50 
,858  31 
,277  OO 


,746  37 
,44S  12 
.448  47 


24,303  G' 
12.448  4: 


icludc 


licht,  n 


d  [uel  only. 


■uppliaa  ud  iucidantalA.' 


Included  with  sU  other  ■ 
Bupplenumtary  rFftdiofl;  n 
Included  vith 


aplLea  and  ineidentolB. 
tree  tort-books. 
II  other  luppliei. 


MByGooi^le 


Comparison  With  Other  Cities. 


Ammml  and  Per  Cent  DitlrOmtum  of  Vte  Cost  of  Pkytkal  Maintenance  of 

SchooU,  Ctawified  by  Kijtd  of  Maintenance  for 

which  Paid,  for  Twenty  CUiet. 


Cost  or  Pamcii. 

P.B  Cbht  or  T, 

BE  Cost  of  Phib.c 

" 

DoDKBtic  An 

uidDonKsUo 
Scie™. 

AUothsr 

StM' 

Books. 

All  otlwr 

•12S394  87 

39-8 

18.3 

8.3 

E3.6 

■l,«0,Ta5Tl 

26 

_ 

— 

74.6 

142,100  40 

G6 

3.3 

13.9 

26.6 

■S3.SS0  44 

31 

Gfl.D 

— 

1Z.3 

1S7.528  03 

2S 

11.5 

3.7 

89.8 

■3S.36I  74 

G2 

22.2 

— 

26.3 

61.gM  03 

38 

27.6 

4.4 

20. S 

22,000  00 

62 
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PART  v.- CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


From  the  foregoing  review  of  the  school  system  of 
Boston,  and  comparison  with  other  cities,  the  Finance 
Commission  has  reached  the  following 

Conclusions. 

1.  No  thoroughly  satisfactory  comparisons 
of  costs  can  be  made  between  the  Boston  school 
system  and  thoSe  of  other  cities,  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  methods  of  school  accounting, 
in  the  presentation  of  school  data,  and  in  school 
conditions.  So  far  aa  such  comparisons  can  be 
made,  however,  they  are  on  the  whole  favorable 
to  Boston. 

2.  Boston 's  schools  have  reached  their  present 
condition  under  the  guidance  of  those  wise 
(yjunsellors,  whose  aim  has  been  the  development 
of  a  well  ordered  system  of  centralized  authority 
in  which  the  School  Committee  should  l^slate 
upon  matters  of  general  policy,  while  the  details 
of  administration  should  be  cared  for  by  paid 
officials  trained  in  educational  and  business  affairs. 

3.  The  administration  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, both  on  the  educational  and  biisiness 
sides,  is  entitled  to  the  full  confidence  of  the 
community.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the 
schools  have  they  been  conducted  in  a  more 
intelhgent  or  economical  manner  than  at  present. 
In  the  matter  of  getting  a  dollar's  worth  of  value 
for  every  dollar  spent  the  School  Department 
contrasts  very  favorably  with  most  other  depart- 
ments of  the  city.  In  fact,  other  departments 
might  well  study  this  department  with  a  view  to 
imitating  it  in  regard  to  scales  of  salary,  absence 
of  unnecessary  employees,  economical  methods 
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of  purchase,  intelligent  schemes  of  supervision 
and  organization,  merit  system  of  promction  and 
exclusion  of  politics  from  appointments.  The 
School  Department  is  not  perfect  in  these 
respects,  but  when  the  other  departments  are 
brought  to  the  same  level,  or  nearly  to  the  same 
level,  the  city  will  have  made  an  enormous  step 
in  advance. 

4.  There  is  very  little  opportunity  for  retrench- 
ment in  school  expenditures.  Although  the 
amount  expended  annually  is  large,  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  money  is  spent  are  definitely 
fixed  by  statute  or  by  schedule,  or  by  the  actual 
necessities  of  the  situation;  for  example: 

(a)  Salaries  of  instructors,  janitors  and 
subordinates  are  established  upon  carefully  pre- 
pared schedules,  which  caimot  in  justice  be 
reduced.  To  meet  them  there  is  required  each 
year  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  total  appro- 
priations. Salaries  of  officials  are  in  addition, 
and  an  analysis  shows  that  none  of  these  is 
excessive. 

(&)  Pensions,  the  cost  of  physical  educa- 
tion, of  nurses,  and  of  repairs  are  the  subjects 
of  special  statutes,  and  the  amounts  authorized 
are  not  too  large. 

(c)  Fuel,  light  and  power  are  necessities, 
which  the  Finance  Commission  believes  are 
being  provided  economically. 

(d)  Books  are  also  necessities,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  which  there  seems  to  be  no  practical 
way  to  effect  material  economies. 

(e)  Trust  funds  cannot  be  touched,  except 
for  their  own  definite  purposes. 

(/)  All  that  remains  is  the  item  of  inci- 
dentals, which  includes  supplies  of  all  kinds 
other  than  books.  This  amounts  to  only  about 
3  per  cent  of  the  total  school  expenses  and  any 
material  reduction  would  not  only  be  insig- 
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nificant  in  amount,  but  harmful  to  the  school 
system.  The  only  just  criticism  that  can  be 
made  here  is  that  the  financial  needs  of  the 
schools  have  sometimes  compelled  a  too  great 
economy  in  this  direction. 

5.  The  large  expenditures  of  recent  years  are 
due  to  an  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
previous  years  and  to  meet  real  needs.  In 
response  to  popular  demands  many  experiments 
have  been  and  are  being  made  which  have  not 
yet  fully  shown  their  worth.  Some  of  these 
experiments  may  fail;  but  all  progress  comes 
through  experiment.  There  is  nothing  which  is 
being  done  which  is  not  worth  serious  considera- 
tion and  a  fair  trial. 

6.  The  introduction  of  advisory  committees  is 
excellent,  if  not  carried  too  far.  These  advisory 
committees  are  not  elected  by  or  in  any  way 
responsible  to  the  people;  they  are  quite  lai^e, 
and  are  made  up  of  busy  men,  whose  early  inter- 
est sometimes  wanes,  and  the  real  control  falls 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  energetic  enthusiasts. 
The  responsibility  of  final  decision  in  all  matters 
must  rest  with  the  School  Committee,  and  in 
weighing  the  advice  given  the  question  of  how 
far  the  entire  advisory  committee  has  taken 
part  in  the  matter  should  be  considered.  The 
history  of  the  non-elected  primary  school  com- 
mittee from  1818  to  1854,  and  its  controversy 
with  the  elected  school  committee  which  created 
it,  is  a  warning  against  the  dangers  that  may  arise 
in  this  direction. 

Recommendations. 
The  conmiission  recommends: 

1.  That  the  names  attached  to  the  positions  of 
auditor  and  business  agent  be  transferred  one  to  the 
other,  so  that  each  office  shall  have  a  name  which 
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properly  describes  it,  and  that  the  present  confusion 
of  duties  may  be  avoided. 

2.  That  the  publication  of  two  reports,  one  by  the 
business  agent  and  one  by  the  auditor,  be  discontinued, 
and  that  there  be  substituted  therefor  a  single  report 
on  school  finances,  which  may  be  prepared  by  the  two 
officials  in  co-operation,  or  may  contain  reports  from 
each,  but  which  shall  contain  no  duplication  of  material. 

3.  That  the  schools  be  ^ven  jurisdiction  over  licenses 
of  all  minors,  of  whatever  age,  who  attend  school. 

4.  That  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  other 
highly  paid  officials  be  allowed  sufficient  clerical  assist- 
ance whenever  it  is  required  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

5.  That  clerical  assistants  to  the  principals  be 
appointed  in  the  elementary  schools. 

6.  That  books  be  not  allowed  in  the  schools  after 
they  have  been  removed  from  the  authorized  lists;  nor 
after  they  have  become  unduly  worn  or  unclean. 

7.  That  every  care  be  taken  to  exclude  incompetent 
teachers  from  the  service;  and  to  that  end  that  a  more 
complete  and  thorough  system  of  visitation  of  schools 
and  teachers  be  introduced,  possibly  through  an  enlarge- 
ment and  extension  of  the  department  under  the  super- 
visor of  substitutes. 

8.  That  the  policy  of  reducing  the  quota  of  pupils 
to  teachers  in  the  high  and  elementary  schools  be  con- 
tinued, and  that  still  further  reductions  be  made. 

9.  That  the  existing  policy  of  permitting  the  use  of 
school  buildings  for  other  than  school  purposes  be 
extended  as  funds  become  available. 

10.  That,  if  necessary,  the  Legislature  be  asked  to 
grant  a  larger  appropriation  for  school  purposes.  This 
can  readily  be  done  without  materially  raising  the  tax 
rate,  if  reasonable  economies  so  often  recommended  by 
the  Finance  Commission  be  introduced  in  other  munic- 
ipal departments.  Waste,  due  to  political  methods 
in  other  departments,  should  not  be  allowed  to  absorb 
the  money  needed  by  the  child. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


REPORT  ON  THE  BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL; 


February  26,  1911. 

Hon.  John  F.  Fitzoehald,  Mayor: 

Sir, —  On  September  24,  1910,  your  Honor  requested 
the  Finance  Commission  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  question  whether  the  Boston  Normal  School  should 
be  transferred  •  to  the  state  and  maintained  at  state 
expense,  or,  if  that  should  be  inadvisable,  to  consider 
the  question  whether  some  compensation  should  not 
be  given  by  the  state  to  the  city  for  work  performed 
on  the  state's  behalf. 

The  commission  has  caused  the  investigation  to  be 
made  by  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  Mr.  George  A.  O.  Ernst,  and  it  submits 
a  copy  of  his  report  herewith.  The  commission  con- 
curs in  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  therein 
contained. 

This  commission,  like  its  predecessor  the  former 
Finance  Commission,  has  given  much  thought  to  such 
readjustments  of  expense  between  the  city  and  the 
state  as  will  do  justice  to  the  city  and  make  the  institu- 
tions affected  more  successful.  With  this  in  mind  the 
transfer  of  the  Boston  Insane  Hospital  to  the  state  was 
recommended  and  effected,  the  city  saving  upwards 
of  $100,000  a  year  thereby  and  the  inmates  being 
better  cared  for.  This  commission  has  also  recommended 
a  transfer  of  the  Suffolk  School  for  Boys  and  the  placing- 
out  and  office  division  of  the  Children's  Institutions 
Department  to  the  state  which,  if  effected,  will  save 
the  city  nearly  $100,000  annually  and  improve  the  lot 
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of  the  children  now  intrusted  to  the  city.  But  such 
saving  of  expense  is  not  so  clear  in  the  case  of  the 
-Boston  Normal  School,  and  it  is  also  not  clear  that 
taking  from  Boston  control  of  the  educational  standards 
of  its  teachers  will  be  beneficial. 

The  commission  believes,  however,  that  Boston 
should  not  maintain  its  Normal  School  at  its  sole 
expense,  but  that  the  state  should  contribute  to  its 
support. 

The  commission  therefore  recommends  that  the  city 
retain  control  of  the  school  and  that  legislation  be 
passed  along  the  lines  of  House  bill  No.  589,  which 
has  been  introduced  by  your  Honor. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Finance  Commission, 

by  John  F.  Moorb, 
Acting  Chairman. 


February  21,  1911. 
To  the  Boston  Finance  Commission: 

Gentlemen, —  You  have  requested  me  to  investigate 
the  following  questions:  First,  whether  the  Boston 
Normal  School  should  be  transferred  to  the  state,  and 
second,  if  not,  whether  the  state  should  be  asked  to 
contribute  to  the  city  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  school. 

I  have  done  so  and  have  reached  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

1.  That  the  only  reason  for  the  transfer  is  the 
injustice  of  making  Boston  pay  the  entire  expense  of 
its  own  Normal  School  while  also  paying,  through  the 
state  tax,  a  little  more  than  one  third  of  the  expense 
of  the  state  normal  schools. 

2.  That  there  is  a  strong  popular  feeling  against 
the  transfer  and  that  this  feeling  is  shared  by  such 
educational  experts  as  Ex-Superintendent  Edwin  P. 
Seaver  and  George  B.  Martin,  former  member  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  now  treasurer  of  the  State 
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Board  of  Education,  and  that  there  is  at  present  no 
urgent  demand  for  the  transfer. 

3.  That  under  the  School  Board  as  at  present  con- 
stituted and  because  of  the  establishment  of  a  merit 
list  in  making  appointments  of  teachers,  there  is  less 
reason  than  there  may  have  been  in  the  past  to  urge 
the  transfer. 

4.  That  the  Normal  School,  if  properly  conducted, 
has  a  distinct  value  to  Boston  in  training  teachers  for 
the  especial  local  needs  of  Boston  schools. 

5.  That  under  state  auspices  the  school  would 
probably  grow  to  very  lai^e  proportions  and  that 
Boston's  share  of  the  total  cost  of  niaintenaace  would 
in  the  end  probably  be  quite  as  large  as  the  amount 
which  it  now  pays  for  the  entire  cost  of  maintenance. 

6.  That  Mayor  Fitzgerald's  petition,  now  before 
the  Legislature,  remedies  the  present  injustice  by 
asking  a  contribution  from  the  state,  meanwhile  pre- 
serving the  school  as  a  Boston  institution. 

7.  That  on  the  whole  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to 
secure  a  contribution  from,  than  a  transfer  to,  the 
state. 

The  following  are  the  facts  and  reasons  upon  which 
these  conclusions  are  based: 

1.    Historical  Survey. 

"As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school."  This  axiom, 
borrowed  from  Prussia,  was  the  text  used  by  Horace 
Mann  and  others  in  securing  the  establishment  of 
normal  schools  in  Massachusetts.  (Martin's  Evolution 
of  the  Massachusetts  Public  School  System,  page  202, 
page  170.) 

Prior  to  the  establishment  in  1837  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  the  election  of  Horace  Mann  as  its 
secretary,  there  was  little  opportunity  for  preparation 
for  teaching  as  a  profession,  although  for  many  years 
the  leaders  of  educational  reform  had  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  seminary  for  the  special  training  of  teach- 
ers.    (Id.,  page  169.) 
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In  1838  Edmund  Dwight  of  BostOD,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  offered  to  give  $10,000  if  the 
state  would  give  an  equal  sum  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers  in  normal  schools;  and  in  that  year  the  Le^s- 
lature  appropriated  $10,000  to  be  expended  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  the  training  of  teachers.  (Id., 
page  171.) 

The  first  normal  school  in  America  was  opened  at 
Lexington  July  3,  1839  (later  transferred  to  West  New- 
ton and  then  to  Framingham),  and  on  September  4, 
1839,  one  was  opened  at  Barre  (later  transferred  to 
Westfield).  A  third  was  opened  at  Bridgewater  Sep- 
tember 9,  1840.     (Id.,  page  172.) 

At  the  present  time  there  are  ten  state  normal  schools 
as  foUows: 

Nomui]  Schools.  Fint  Opened. 

Fnuningfaun July  3, 1839,  at  Lexu^ton. 

Weetfield September  4,  1839,  at  Bane. 

Bridgewater September  9,  1840. 

Salem S^Umber  14,  1864. 

Boston,  Nonnol  Art November  11,  1873. 

Woreerter September  15,  1874. 

Fitchburg September  11,  1895. 

North  Adams February  1,  1897. 

Hyannis  (Barnstable) September  9,  1897. 

LoweU October  4,  1897. 

The  Boston  Normal  School  was  established  in  1852. 
(City  Document  40  of  1852.)  It  was  among  the  first 
fruits  of  the  establishment  in  1851  of  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Nathan  Bishop,  who  was 
the  first  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Boston,  saw  the 
great  need  of  better  teachers  and  strongly  urged  a  city 
normal  school  as  a  means  of  securing  them.  (City 
Document  73  of  1852,  page  38.) 

There  was  no  thought  then  of  the  state  ever  taking 
over  the  school.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  specifically 
intended  to  be  a  city  school.  The  committee  in  recom- 
mending its  establishment  uses  this  language  (City 
Document  32  of  1852,  page  14):  "It  never  was  the 
design  and  probably  never  will  be  the  policy  of  the 
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state  to  maintain  schools  of  this  character  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  qualify  and  furnish  teachers  for  all  the 
schools  of  the  state.  But  it  was  confidently  believed 
that,  should  a  full  and  fair  experiment  be  made  under 
her  auspices,  and  the  results  answer  the  expectations 
of  the  friends  of  popular  education,  the  various  coun- 
ties and  cities  would  thereby  be  induced  to  found  similar 
schools  for  their  especial  benefit  and  under  their  own 
control," 

This  hope,  however,  has  not  been  fulfilled,  for  there 
are  practically  no  county  or  city  normal  schools  outside 
of  Boston,  although  there  are  several  training  schools. 
In  New  Bedford  there  is  a  Normal  and  Training  School, 
so  called,  but  it  is  very  small. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Boston  Normal  School 
was  to  prepare  young  women  to  become  teachers,  but 
by  force  of  circumstances  it  soon  became  almost  exclu- 
sively a  means  of  giving  girls  a  high  school  education. 
A  high  school  for  girls  had  been  established  in  Boston 
in  1826,  but  was  given  up  in  1828  for  the  singular  reason 
that  it  was  too  successful,  attracting  too  many  scholars. 
Efforts  were  made  later  to  re-establish  such  a  school, 
but  they  were  resisted.  After  the  Normal  School  was 
cstabhBhed  in  1852  it  became  evident  that  girls  fresh 
from  the  grammar  schools  were  not  fit  candidates  for 
normal  training  and  that  high  school  education  was 
necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  normal  work.  Friends 
of  further  educational  opportunities  for  girls  took 
advantage  of  this  as  a  means  of  securing  high  school 
courses  for  all  girls,  whether  they  intended  to  teach 
or  not,  and  in  1854  the  School  Committee,  with  a  view 
of  adapting  the  school  to  the  double  purpose  of  giving 
its  pupils  high  school  and  normal  instruction,  caused 
the  introduction  of  additional  courses  of  study,  and  the 
institution  became  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School. 
So  great  was  the  demand  for  high  school  education  for 
girls  that  the  normal  features  were  soon  quite  over- 
shadowed by  the  high  school  work.  To  remedy  this  a 
training  department  was  organized  in  1864.     This  did 
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not  accomplish  the  desired  result,  and  the  normal  ele- 
ment was  again  practically  crowded  out  by  the  high 
Bchoo!  work.  This  continued  until  1872,  when  the 
School  Committee  yielded  to  the  popular  demand  for 
a  special  High  School  for  Girls  and  thereafter  the  Nor- 
mal School  and  the  Girls'  High  School  were  conducted 
aa  separate  institutions.  (Annual  School  Report  of 
1873,  page  229  et  eeq.) 

This  separation  gave  rise  to  the  question  of  the  legality 
of  using  the  city's  money  for  a  purely  normal  school, 
and  the  Corporation  Counsel  having  ruled  it  illegal 
{id.,  page  258),  the  Legislature  confirmed  the  city's 
right  to  continue  it.    (Acts  of  1874,  ch.  167.) 

In  1882  the  City  Solicitor  ruled  that  the  city  could 
not  legally  provide  instruction  in  the  Normal  School 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  already  in  the  service  of  the 
city,  and  the  Legislature  thereupon  gave  the  necessary 
authority.    (Acts  of  1882,  ch.  136.) 

In  1888  the  course  in  the  Normal  School  was  extended 
to  one  and  one-half  years;  in  1892  to  two  years,  which 
is  the  present  term.     A  further  extension  is  contemplated. 

The  school  having  been  originally  established  for 
girls,  the  Corporation  Counsel  ruled  that  men  could  not 
be  admitted,  and  in  1904  the  Legislature  being  appealed 
to  authorized  the  instruction  of  men  therein.  (A(itB 
of  1904,  ch.  212.)  This  privilege  has  never  been 
freely  availed  of,  there  being  at  the  present  time  eleven 
men  in  attendance  out  of  a  total  of  230. 

From  the  beginning  the  school  h^  been  handicapped 
in  its  work,  first  by  the  overshadowing  of  the  high 
school  element,  and  _  subsequently  by  lack  of  proper 
accommodations  until  1907,  when  the  Normal  Group  of 
buildings  on  Huntington  avenue  was  completed  and 
occupied. 

2.    Efforts  to  Transfer  the  School  to  the  State 
OR  to  Obtain  State  Contributions. 
Efforts  from  time  to  time  have  been  made  to  dis- 
continue the  school  and  have  it  taken  over  by  the  state 
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or  to  induce  the  state  to  contribute  to  its  support,  but 
they  have  been  uniformly  and  strongly  resisted. 

In  1898  the  School  Committee  (Minutes  of  1898,  page 
310)  voted  in  May  (13  to  9)  to  discontinue  the  school, 
but  the  popular  protest  was  so  great  that  in  November 
{id.,  page  574)  the  vote  was  rescinded  (17  to  4).  Among 
those  who,  having  voted  in  the  spring  to  discontinue  the 
school,  reversed  the  vote  in  the  fall  was  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell,  now  President  of  Harvard  University. 

In  1904  the  School  Committee  petitioned  the  Legis- 
lature for  an  act  requiring  the  state  to  pay  to  the  city 
"such  proportion  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Boston 
Normal  School  as  the  Commonwealth  should  jiKtIy 
assume"  (House  No.  450),  but  was  given  leave  to  with- 
draw. 

In  1906  Mayor  Fitzgerald  in  his  first  inaugural  address 
said: 

"Boston  supports  a  Normal  School  out  of  its  city 
treasiu'y  and  at  the  same  time  pays  36  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  other  normal  schools  located  in  diCFerent  sections 
of  the  state.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  time 
has  not  arrived  for  the  city  to  ask  the  state  to  take  over 
the  city  Normal  School,  thus  relieving  Boston  of  a 
special  burden  for  which  it  is  doubtful  if  it  receives  any 
adequate  compensating  advantages." 

The  School  Committee  referred  this  part  of  the 
Mayor's  address  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  (Minutes 
of  1906,  page  4)  who  reported  that  inasmuch  as  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Normal  School  had  already  been 
begun  further  consideration  of  the  matter  seemed 
unnecessary.     (Id.,  page  122.) 

The  School  Board  voted  to  authorize  the  chairman 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  to  petition  the  Legislature  for 
the  passage  of  an  act  to  provide  that  the  Conmion- 
wealth  pay  to  the  city  the  sum  of  $170  for  each  pupil 
in  the  Boston  Normal  School  completing  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  (id.,  page  22;  House  No.  589  of  1906); 
also  to  reimburse  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  expense  to 
be  incurred  by  the  city  in  erecting  and  equipping  a  new 
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Normal  School  building  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$300,000.  {Id.,  page  24.)  The  Legislature  gave  leave  to 
withdraw. 

Mayor  Fitzgerald  haa  petitioned  the  present  Legis- 
lature to  make  an  allowance  to  Boston  for  its  Normal 
School  equivalent  to  the  average  cost  of  the  same  number 
of  pupils  in  the  State  Normal  Schools.  (House  No.  589 
of  1911.) 

3.  Comparison  of  Cost  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School  With  State  Normal  Schools. 

It  is  not  easy  to  compare  the  cost  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  with  that  of  Boston,  because  the  conditions  are 
different  and  the  fiscal  years  terminate  at  different 
times.  The  course  in  the  Boston  Normal  School  is  two 
years,  while  some  of  the  state  schools  have  three  and 
even  four  year  courses.  Several  of  the  state  schools 
have  dormitories  and  large  grounds  which  add  to  the 
cost. 

At  my  request  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr. 
David  Snedden,  has  made  a  statement  of  what  he  regards 
as  fairly  comparable  costs,  as  follows; 

COMPARISON  OF  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  VARIOUS  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 

I.  State  expenditure  for  nine  Bt»te  nomuJ  echools  tor  1910,  $341,708.47 
StaXie  expenditure,  less  piodel  Bchool  buildings  &nd 

grounds  and  Bummer  school 9235,736.01 

Total  attendance  for  December  1,  IftIO 1,835 

Per  capita  cost  on  total  state  outlay $186.21 

Per  capita  cost  on   state  outlay,  lees  model  school 

buikUngs  and  grounds $128.46 

n.  Bridgewater  NormtU  School  —  Total  state  expenditure . .  $53,991 .00 
State  expenditure,  less  model  school,  buildings  and 

grounds $37,300.76 

Total  attendance,  December  1,  1910 330 

Per  capita  cost  of  state  on  total  expenditure $103.61 

Per  capita  cost  on  state  expenditure,  less  model  school, 

buildings  and  grounds $113.03 

III.    Saiem  Normal  School  ~  Total  BtAteeipenmute $44,425.00 

Total  expenditure,  less  model  school,  buildings  and 
grounds $33,563.00 
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Total  attendance,  December  1,  1910 244 

Per  CBiuta  cost  on  total  atate  outlay $182.07 

Per  capita  cost  on  iitate  outlay,  lees  model  scbook, 

buildingB  and  groundH S137.S6 

rV.  BogtonA'CTTnoiScAooI  — Total  erpenditure  for  1909-10,  S39,815.55 
Total  ejtpenditure,  less  one  trwning  teacher  ($1,836), 

aod  aioounta  for  fuel,  power  and  light $36,146.50 

Average  membetship,  1900-10 21S 

Per  capita  cost  on  total  outlay $185.19 

Per  capita  cost  on  outlay,  less  one  training  teacher, 

fuel,  power  and  light $168.12 

Nora,—  The  ^i»ie  nonul  Khoob  (olher  thu  the  Nomul  Art  School)  tnis  only  ele- 
mcDtary  tcAchers  snd  thair  enM^odituns  done  mn  employed  here  aiiice  the  expeiulituna 
of  the  NotdmI  Art  School  ute  sfleeled  by  other  conditiona.  The  tolsl  eipeoditure  under 
the  fint  heftd  eicludei  the  oontribution  of  Fitchburg.  nuce  tbii  ii  merely  k  bookkeepiac 
device  providing  [or  the  contribution  ol  nichburi  toirard  (he  educition  ol  cbildnn  io 
pnctice  Khooli.  Uodar  Itema  I..  II.  snd  III.  the  eocond  total  ie  uiivtd  st  by  deductina 
coeta  of  model  school,  munt^nanoe  of  buildintf  u>d  troundi  and  tbe  lummei  ochool  in 
the  caw  of  thn  Hyuinig  Noimil.  The  unount*  thiu  urived  at  ooimpoDd  very  fairly 
with  the  eipenditme  on  the  Bnatoo  Manual  School  vben  fuel,  power  and  light,  and  the 
salary  of  one  traininfi  teacher  (S1,B36].  are  deducted.  For  purpoaaa  of  compariaon,  there- 
for*, the  eecond  p«r  capita  in  each  eaae  seemi  to  be  the  fairer  one. 

Doctor  Snedden's  figures  seem  to  indicate  that 
Boston  pays  S168.12  for  what  the  state  pays  $128.46 
at  nine  schools,  or  (113.03  at  Bridgewater  and  $137.56 
at  Salem.  Doctor  Snedden  says  that  this  excess  cost 
does  not  necessarily  mean  extravagance  in  the  Boston 
management,  and  that  probably  the  cost  would  not  be 
materially  reduced  under  state  management.  I  am 
myself  convinced  that  the  circumstances  are  so  different 
that  a  fair  comparison  can  hardly  be  made. 

4.  Gbounds  of  Opposing  the  Transfer. 
Six  of  the  state  Normal  Schools  have  dormitory 
faciUties  and  in  these  the  state  practically  contributes 
to  the  students  free  rooms,  charging  only  for  board 
and  incidentals.  Thus  the  cost  to  the  state  for  train- 
ing a  girl  in  a  Normal  School  having  a  dormitory  is 
greater  than  in  the  other  Normal  Schools.  In  its  latest 
Annual  Report  (Public  Document  of  1911,  No.  2) 
the  State  Board  of  Education  says:  "There  can  be 
hardly  any  question  that  two  years  of  dormitory  life 
under  proper  conditions  do  much  to  widen  the  outlook 
and  enlai|;e  the  social  capacity  of  those  who  are  to  be 
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teachers.  Normal  School  students  are  drawn  from  the 
middle  ranks  of  Ufe,  and  if  a  young  woman  lives  at 
home  during  the  time  she  is  preparing  for  her  profes- 
sion, and  especially  if  she  spends  considerable  time  in 
travehng  to  and  from  school,  she  is  hampered  in  her 
work  and  lacks  certain  advantages  incident  to  dormi- 
tory life. 

If  this  argument  should  prevail  in  Boston,  the  Boston 
Normal  School  under  state  auspices  might  become  very 
expensive.  There  are  no  dormitories  connected  with 
the  Boston  Normal  School;  should  it  be  taken  over 
by  the  state  there  might  be  a  demand  for  them  from 
nonresident  pupils.  This  is,  of  course,  not  an  immediate 
danger,  but  it  should  be  considered. 

There  would  undoubtedly  be  a  much  larger  attend- 
ance of  pupils  from  outside  of  Boston  if  it  became  a 
state  institution.  At  present  outsiders  pay  Boston  for 
their  tuition,  and  the  number  is  thus  restricted.  If 
the  state  should  take  the  school  there  would  be  no 
charge,  and  consequently  no  pecuniary  restraint  upon 
attendance. 

If  the  state  should  take  over  the  Boston  Normal 
School  it  is  entirely  possible  that  Boston  would  be 
required  to  furnish  the  site  and  perhaps  the  building. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  compromise  and,  as  Boston 
would  take  the  initiative,  the  state  would  probably 
be  at  least  lukewarm,  Boston  would  have  to  do  the 
yieldii^.  In  1894  North  Adams,  Fitchburg  and  Lowell 
(by  Acts  of  1894,  ch.  45)  were  each  required  to  pay 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  $25,000  in 
cash,  Hyannis  was  required  to  furnish  the  school  site, 
and  each  was  required  to  agree  in  writing  "to  hereafter 
furnish  suitable  and  sufficient  school  buildings  and 
model  and  practice  schools  in  connection  with  the 
training  departments  of  said  Normal  Schools." 

The  total  annual  cost  to  Boston,  as  shown  above, 
of  maintaining  the  Normal  School  is  about  $40,000, 
without  allowing  for  repairs,  interest  or  depreciation, 
aa  the  city  pays  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  stale 
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tax  (last  year  the  rate  being  34.18  per  cent),  and  the 
approximate  saving  by  transfer  to  the  state  would 
not  exceed  $27,000.  This  might  easily  be  oflEset  by  its 
contribution  through  the  state  tax  to  the  increased 
cost  of  an  enlarged  school. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  School  Board  in  1898  made 
a  long  report  upon  the  question  of  transfer,  and  gave 
the  following  reasons  for  opposing  it  (School  Document 
4  of  1898,  page  15) : 

1.  Because  Boston's  share  in  the  financial  support 
of  a  State  Normal  School  for  the  metropolitan  district 
would  be  as  great  as  the  whole  expense  of  maintaining 
her  own  Normal  School. 

2.  Because  Boston  would  lose  the  direct  control 
she  now  exercises  over  the  scholastic  and  the  profes- 
sional training  of  nearly  one-half  of  her  teachers. 

3.  Because  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a 
Statfe  Normal  School  would  insist  on  any  higher  quali- 
fications in  scholarship  for  admission  or  for  graduation 
than  are  now  insisted  on  by  the  city  Normal  School, 
so  long  as  the  State  School  kept  itself  to  the  business  of 
preparing  teachers  for  the  grammar  and  primary  schools 
of  its  district. 

4.  Because,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  State  Normal 
School  should  assume  the  function  of  preparing  teachers 
for  high  schools,  throwing  its  chief  energy  into  that 
work  and  becoming  an  institution  of  something  like 
collegiate  rank,  as  has  been  forcibly  suggested  by  the 
advocates  of  a  change,  then  it  would  become  necessary 
for  Boston  to  maintain  a  city  training  school,  as  many 
cities  and  towns  find  it  necessary  now;  and  this  city 
training  school  would  be  simply  the  city  Normal  School 
under  a  new  name. 

5.  Because  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  by  the 
estabUshment  of  a  State  Normal  School  Boston  could 
escape  the  necessity  of  employing  in  her  own  schools 
a  large  number  of  beginners,  nor  that  these  beginners, 
even  if  they  came  in  large  numbers  from  other  cities 
and  towns,  would  differ  materially  in  character,  culture 
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and  professional  preparation  from  the  beginners  who 
now  come  from  the  city  Normal  School. 

6.  Because  by  keeping  the  training  of  teachers 
largely  in  her  own  hands  the  city  can  move  easily  and 
meet  readily  the  demands  for  improvements  and  reforms 
in  education.  As  drawing,  music,  kindergartening 
and  physical  culture  have  been  greatly  promoted  in 
the  schools  through  the  direct  agency  of  the  city  Normal 
School,  so  will  nature  work,  manual  training  and  other 
Improvements  be  promoted,  and  have  already,  so  far 
as  limited  facilities  permitted,  been  promoted  in  the 
eame  way. 

7.  Because  the  Boston  Normal  School  was  established 
for  the  very  purpose  of  "giving  professional  instruction 
to  young  women  who  intend  to  become  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston,"  and  it  is  a  wise  policy  to 
encourage  to  a  reasonable  extent  young  women  bom 
and  educated  in  Boston  to  enter  the  pubUc-sohool 
service,  while  it  would  be  unwise  to  discourage  them. 

The  then  superintendent,  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  was  called 
upon  to  give  his  opinion  and  stated  (Minutes  of  1898, 
page  309) : 

He  "had  been  steadily  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
an  unfortunate  mistake  to  give  up  the  Normal  School. 
If  the  state  should  establish  a  normal  school  in  or  near 
this  city  there  would  still  be  a  need  of  special  training 
for  the  better  fitting  of  State  Normal  School  graduates 
to  teach  in  the  Boston  schools.  Other  cities,  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  state  normal  schools,  have 
found  city  training  schools  a  necessity.  And  a  city 
training  school  is  only  our  Normal  School  under  another 
name.  The  number  of  teachers  now  coming  from 
outside  the  city  is  considerable,  and,  taking  them  grade 
by  grade,  the  number  of  failures  among  them  is  about 
the  same  as  among  the  graduates  of  our  Normal  School. 
The  failures  come  mainly^  not  from  lack  of  scholarship, 
but  from  defects  of  temperament  and  personality. 
These  defects  when  serious  are  not  removed  by  any  sort 
of  professional  training." 
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Mr.  George  H.  Martin,  a  former  supervisor,  now 
treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Education,  opposes  the  transfer 
on  substantially  the  same  grounds.  He  gives  one 
CBpecially  strong  reason;  that  "while  in  a  general  way 
the  system  of  public  schools  in  the  state  is  uniform,  yet 
there  are  local  differences  in  the  points  of  emphasis 
which  differentiate  the  schools  of  one  community  from 
another.  These  local  differences  a  Btate  normal  school 
must  ignore.  The  city  school  can  recognize  them  and 
can  fit  itself  to  the  local  conditions  and  local  demands. 
The  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  Boston  in  a  state 
school  would  require  the  most  delicate  adjustment  of  the 
relations  between  the  city  and  the  state  and  would  open 
the  way  to  endless  friction." 

This  recognition  of  local  needs  may  easily  be  carried 
to  excess,  resulting  in  a  narrow  provincialism,  and 
consequent  injury  to  the  schools;  but  under  proper 
administration  there  need  be  no  such  danger. 

The  claim  sometimes  has  been  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Normal  School  graduates  that  Boston  having 
furnished  them  with  a  gratuitous  education  is  bound  by 
that  fact  to  furnish  them  with  opportunities  to  teach. 
The  validity  of  this  claim  is  not  recognized  at  present  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  been.  It  is  now  considered  both 
in  practice  and  theory  that  Boston  schools  are  for  Boston 
children.  Normal  School  graduates  are  given  preference 
in  employment  whenever  and  only  when  the  interests  of 
the  schools  will  permit.  The  merit  list  is  something 
more  than  a  name.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  anyone 
seriously  to  urge  that  the  fundamental  right  of  the 
community  to  secure,  and  of  the  child  to  be  taught  by  a 
superior  teacher,  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  philanthrop- 
ical  desire  to  give  an  inferior  teacher,  however  worthy, 
the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living. 

5.    State  Contribution. 

Among  those  with  whom  I  have  consulted  I  have 

found  no  active  support  of  the  transfer  to  the  state.    It 

seems  to  be  generally  accepted  that  since  the  erection 
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of  the  Normal  Group  the  matter  is  settled  in  favor  of  the 
school's  retention  by  Boston.  If,  then,  Boston  is  to 
have  any  relief  it  would  seem  to  be  through  state  con- 
tribution and  this  Mayor  Fitzgerald's  bill  now  before 
the  Legislature  is  intended  to  accomplish.  All  other 
parts  of  the  state  are  cared  for  by  state  schools.  Spring- 
field —  through  Westfield,  Worcester,  Lowell,  Fitchburg, 
North  Adams,  Framingham,  Salem,  Bridgewater,  and 
the  Cape  get  the  benefit  of  these  really  local  institutions 
at  state  cost.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  state  might  very 
well  be  asked  to  pay  a  portion  of  Boston's  expense. 
The  bill  in  its  present  shape  (House  No.  589)  authorizes 
payment  by  the  State  Treasurer  to  the  city  treasurer, 
but  does  not  make  it  clear  that  any  part  of  the  money 
when  received  shall  be  used  for  school  purposes.  It 
should  be  amended,  so  that  at  least  two-thirds  shall 
go  to  the  school  fund.  The  remaining  one-third  might 
very  well  be  used  to  reimburse  the  city  for  its  share  of 
tbe  state  tax,  otherwise  the  result  of  the  transaction 
would  be  to  increase  the  school  fund  at  the  expense  of 
other  city  needs. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  A.  O.  Ebnst. 
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REPORT  ON  MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


BoOTOK,  March  I,  1911. 

Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgbkald,  Mayor: 

Sir, —  On  November  29,  1910,  your  Honor  sent  to 
this  eommlsfion  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached 
hereto,  in  which  you  refer  to  the  small  sum  received 
by  the  city  from  the  Commonwealth  for  industrial 
schools  and  in  which  you  submit  the  following  question: 

"May  I  ask  your  commission  to  consider  whether 
by  propter  representations  the  State  Board  of  Education 
might  not  be  induced  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this 
subsidy  to  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  which  for  the  year  1909  was  about 
$100,000?" 

Your  Honor  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question 
thus  laid  before  the  commission,  as  follows: 

"The  term  'independent  industrial  school'  in  chapter 
640  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1909  woidd  seem  to  be  appli- 
cable under  a  broad  interpretation  of  the  words  to  this 
particular  school,  and  if  such  a  construction  should  be 
accepted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  city 
would  receive  next  year  more  than  $50,000." 

The  question  in  your  Honor's  letter  was  referred 
by  the  commission  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  Mr.  George  A.  O.  Ernst,  a  copy 
of  whose  report  is  transmitted  herewith. 

Since  the  date  of  your  letter,  your  Honor  has  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature  a  bill  (House  Bill  828^  seeking 
to  have  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  of  the  City  of 
Boston  "considered  an  independent  school  for  indus- 
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trial  training,"  and  thus  to  be  entitled  to  state  support, 
under  chapter  505  of  the  Acts  of  1906  and  amendments 
thereto. 

The  words  "industrial  training"  and  "industrial 
education"  have  a  very  technical  meaning  as  now 
defined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  as  at  present  conducted, 
does  not  fit  this  definition.  If  a  subsidy  is  to  be 
obtained  for  the  school  from  the  state,  its  functions 
will  have  to  be  changed  to  conform  to  the  standards  of 
the  state. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Boston  School 
Committee  now  have  authority  of  law  to  make  such 
changes,  and  so  obtain  a  state  subsidy  if  they  deem  it 
advisable.  Therefore  it  seems  that  House  Bill  No.  828 
is  unnecessary,  unless  its  purpose  is  to  make  an  excep- 
tion to  the  law  relating  to  industrial  school  subsidies, 
and  thus  obtain  a  subsidy  for  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School  as  if  it  were  an  industrial  school.  The  commis- 
sion submits  that  the  making  of  such  an  exception 
would  be  to  establish  an  expensive  precedent,  as  other 
cities  and  towns  might  ask  for  similar  exceptional  sub- 
sidies, one-third  of  the  expense  of  which  would  have 
to  be  borne  by  the  City  of  Boston.  It  is  also  to  be 
suggested  that  if  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  is 
transformed  into  an  industrial  training  school,  it  is 
possible  that  there  will  be  a  substantial  demand  for  the 
establtehment  of  another  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  to 
take  the  place  of  the  one  so  abolished. 

The  commission  answers  your  Honor's  specific  ques- 
tions, as  follows: 

1.  No  legislation  is  required  to  change  the  character 
of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  and  so  to  obtain  a 
subsidy. 

2.  The  result  of  the  enactment  of  House  Bill  No. 
828  would  establish  an  expensive  precedent,  and  lead 
ultimately  to  increased  instead  of  decreased  ei^ense  to 
the  city. 
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3.    The  commission  is  convinced  that  no  such  radical 

step  should  be  taken  except  after  careful  study  by  our 

local  school  authorities  of  the  problems  involved,  and 

with  the  full  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  F.  Moors, 
Acting  Chairman. 


Boston,  March  1,  1911. 

The  Finance  Commission; 
Gentlemen, —  In  accordance  with  your  request  I 
'  have  investigated  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School  with  special  reference  to  the  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Legislature  (House  No.  828)  accom- 
panying the  petition  of  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  by  which 
the  Legislature  is  asked  to  declare  the  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School  to  be  an  independent  school  for  industrial 
training,  and  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  towards 
its  support.     The  bill  reads  as  follows: 

SEcmoN  1.  The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  in  the  city  of  BoBton, 
shall  be  con^dered  an  independent  school  for  industrial  training,  under 
the  provisions  of  ohapUr  five  hundred  and  five  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  six,  and  acta  in  amendment  thereof,  and  as  auch 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  rmmbursed  by  the  Commonwealth  under  the  provi- 
sions of  said  chapter,  and  of  acta  in  amendment  thereof. 

Sect.  2.  There  shall  be  appropriated  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth  from  the  ordinary  revenue  for  meeUng  the  Com- 
monwealth's proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  aaid  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School,  the  sum  of  thousand  dollars. 

Sect.  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

This  bill  seems  to  be  unnecessary.  If,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Boston  School  Board  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  it  is  wise  to  change  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School  into  "an  independent  school  for  industrial  train- 
ing," that  object  can  be  accomplished  without  further 
legislation  under  laws  now  existing. 

By  chapter  505  of  the  Acts  of  1906  as  amended  (Acts 
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of  1909,  chapters  457  and  640)  to  which  the  Mayor 
refers,  any  city,  town  or  district  may  establish  an 
"independent  industrial  school"  provided  that  it  is 
"approved  as  to  location,  courses  and  methods  of 
instruction"  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
"upon  certification  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the 
Auditor  of  the  Commonwealth  that  a  city,  town  or 
district,  either  by  moneys  raised  by  local  taxation  or 
by  moneys  donated  or  contributed,  has  maintained  an 
independent  industrial  school,  the  Commonwealth,  in 
order  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  such  schools,  shall 
pay  annually  from  the  treasury  to  such  cities,  towns"  . 
or  districts  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  sum  raised  by 
local  taxation  for  this  purpose:  Provided,  that  no  pay- 
ment to  any  city  or  town  shall  be  made  except  by  special 
appropriation  by  the  Legislature." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bill  is  interpreted  as  declar- 
ing that  the  school  as  at  present  conducted  is  an  "inde- 
pendent industrial  school"  it  ignores  the  definition  of 
those  words  as  laid  down  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  is  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  theory  upon 
which  the  recent  legislation  as  to  industrial  education 
is  founded.  Its  enactment  in  its  present  form  would 
establish  a  dangerous  precedent  which  other  communi- 
ties might  follow,  and  in  the  long  run  might  prove  to 
be  very  costly  to  Boston.  It  undertakes  arbitrarily 
to  pick  out  one  school  from  one  city  in  the  Common- 
wealth, usurps  the  functions  which  under  existing  law 
are  intrusted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  of  approv- 
ing "the  location,  courses  and  methods  of  instruction" 
and  compels  a  well-nigh  revolutionary  change  in  one 
of  the  largest,  most  expensive  and  most  important  of 
the  city  schools. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  in  a  bill  now  pending 
before  the  Legislature  defines  industrial  education  as 
meaning  "that  form  of  vocational  education  which  fits 
for  the  trades,  crafts  and  manufacturing  pursuits."  The 
vocational  side  is  paramount.  The  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School  as  at  present  conducted  does  not  meet 
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this  definition,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  facts 
as  to  its  origin  and  from  the  views  expressed  by  various 
authorities. 

In  1872  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  (chapter  86) 
authorizing  cities  and  towns  to  establish  "industrial 
schools,"  giving  school  committees  power  to  prescribe 
the  arts,  trades  and  occupations  to  be  taught  therein. 

In  1883  (School  Document  No.  4  of  1883,  page  34) 
the  then  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Boston,  Edwin  P. 
Seaver,  made  an  elaborate  and  interesting  report  on 
"Industrial  Education,"  recommending  that  the  city 
"under  the  permissive  statute  now  in  force"  should 
establish  (page  45)  "at  some  central  point  in  the  city 
one  manual  training  school"  which  would  not  (page  46) 
"teach  any  single  trade  as  would  be  done  in  an  apprentice 
school;  but  its  pupils  wotdd  be  so  well  grounded  in  the 
general  principles  of  many  trades  that  the  specialties  of 
each  trade  would  be  very  quickly  learned."  He  called 
especial  attention  (page  39)  to  the  experiments  which 
had  been  made  in  "the  school  of  Mechanic  Arts  con- 
nected with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  Boston  and  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Washing- 
ton University  in  St.  Louis."  He  quoted  from  the 
catalogue  of  the  latter  school,  "special  trades  are  not 
taught;  it  is  not  assumed  that  every  boy  who  enters 
the  school  is  to  be  a  mechanic." 

In  1888  the  City  Council  passed  the  following  order: 

"Ordiered,  That  the  School  Board  be  requested  to  conuder  and  report 
on  the  expediency  o£  eetabliahing  a  system  of  manual  training  in  connec- 
tion with  the  public  schools  of  the  city." 

In  compUance  with  this  order  a  special  committee  on 
manual  training  schools  was  appointed  by  the  School 
Board,  and  in  its  report  (School  Document  No.  15  of 
1889,  page  4)  this  committee  stated  that  it  had  "always 
thought  that  a  school  in  manual  training  of  the  same 
rank  as  the  English  High  School  should  be  established," 
adding  (page  8)  "it  is  now  nearly  255  years  since  our 
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city  made  provisions  for  the  encouragemect  of  the 
professions  of  divinity,  law  and  medicine.  In  the 
opinion  of  your  committee  it  is  now  full  time  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  latent  industrial  ability  of  our 
people." 

To  this  report  waa  appmnded  an  account  by  Superin- 
tendent Seaver.of  a  visit  made  by  him  to  St.  Louis, 
Chicago  and  other  cities  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  subject  and  a  detailed  plan  for  what  he  called  a 
"mechanic  arts  high  school,  otherwise  known  as  a 
manual  training  school." 

In  1891  the  committee  on  manual  training,  of  which 
Samuel  B.  Capen  was  chairman,  stated  with  emphasis 
(School  Document  No.  1  of  1891,  page  7):  "Let  us  not 
forget  at  the  very  outset  that  we  ask  not  for  a  trade 
school,  but  for  a  manual  training  school.  Both  use 
tools,  but  the  object  is  entirely  different." 

The  school  was  first  opened  in  1893.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  had  a  short  time  before 
discontinued  the  High  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  which 
it  had  been  maintaining,  and  this  was  one  of  the  strong 
arguments  urged  for  the  establishment  of  the  new 
school. 

After  the  school  had  been  in  operation  eight  years  the 
Committee  on  Manual  Training  said  (School  Document 
No.  4  of  1901,  page  34): 

"It  is  importaDt  that  the  dUtiiictive  character  and  purpose  of  the 
school  should  be  clearly  appreheoded.  It  is  neither  a  trade  Bchool  nor  hji 
institution  peculiarly  adapted  to  pupils  of  any  particular  class  or  social 
condition.  Its  special  function  is  to  furnish  syBt«matic  instruction  in- 
drawing,  and  the  elements  of  the  mechanic  arts,  in  addition  to  a  thorough 
high  school  course  in  which  mathematical  and  scientific  branches  pre- 
dominate. The  training  wtiich  it  ^ves  ia  not  less  valuable  to  a  boy  who 
is  to  become  a  lawyer  or  a  phyucian  than  to  one  who  is  to  superintend 
a  manufacturing  establishment,  or  work  at  the  bench.  The  many-sided 
activities  of  the  scliool  tend  to  reveal  to  boys  their  dominant  powers  and 
aptitudes,  and  lead  them  to  a  happy  choice  of  occupation.  It  educates 
them  not  primarily  to  become  mechanics,  but  to  become  men  of  intelli- 
gence  and  skill.  It  encourages  industry,  arouses  ambition,  and  opens 
wide  the  avenues  to  success,  usefulness  and  iiappineaa.    In  an  age  charac- 
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terjzed  by  a  marvelloue  development  of  industriea  based  upon  scieatiGc 
and  mechanical  priuciplcfl,  when  manual  dexterity  and  a  knowledge  of 
mechanical  processes  are  essential  to  success  in  numberiess  profitable 
employments,  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  great  value  of  an  institu- 
tion which  combinee  a  good  high  school  education  with  ayslematic  train- 
ing in  the  mechanic  arts." 


The  first  Finance  Commission,  having  under  con- 
sideration the  advisability  of  enlarging  the  building, 
referred  the  matter  to  a  special  committee,  consisting  of 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Rev.  Thomas  I.  Gasson,  S.  J.,  and 
Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  whose  report  was  printed  in 
Volume  I.,  pages  72  to  80,  of  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mission.    They  said  (page  74): 

"It  is  not  a  trade  school,  nor  does  it  send  out  young 
men  who  are  likely  to  become  journeymen  in  the  various 
trades.  Its  purpose  is  to  give,  as  the  head-master  has 
well  said,  a  general  education,  with  such  training  in 
the  mechanical  arts  as  will  suggest  to  its  pupils  indus- 
triaJ  pursuits.  This  purpose  is  an  entirely  different 
one  from  that  of  an  industrial  school  or  a  trade 
school." 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  the  words 
"industrial  education"  as  used  in  the  early  days  were 
not  limited  to  purely  vocational  work,  but  were  held  to 
embrace  manual  training  in  the  cultural  sense,  and  that 
the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  was  established  and  has 
grown  up  along  lines  which  were  well  understood,  and 
which  differ  materially  from  the  present  movement  in 
vocational  and  industrial  education. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  in  its  annual  report  for 
1911  (page  51)  says: 

"There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  attempt 
to  carry  on  a  program  of  vocational  training  in  con- 
junction with  a  program  of  liberal  studies  will  result  in 
the  demoralization  of  the  vocational  side  of  the  work. 
In  the  minds  of  many  people  various  forms  of  manual 
training  are  identified  with  indiistrial  household  arts 
and  agricultural  education.  But  experience  has  shown 
that  manual  training,   while  it  is  an  important  and 
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necessary  feature  of  a  program  of  liberal  education, 
can  play  but  a  small  part  in  Che  program  of  vocational 
training." 

The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  has  clearly  met  a 
popular  demand  and  appreciation;  it  closed  its  first 
year  with  158  pupils,  but  it  soon  outgrew  its  capacity  of 
400  pupils.  A  new  building  had  to  be  erected  to 
accommodate  the  constantly  increasing  application  for 
admission.  To-day  it  has  an  average  attendance  of 
approximately  1,200  pupils. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  how  far  the  school  is  fulfilling 
all  its  possibilities,  and  as  to  whether  some  changes 
should  not  be  made  in  the  curriculum,  broadening  its 
sphere  of  usefulness;  but  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether 
eo  complete  a  change  should  be  made  as  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  school  within  the  definition  given 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

So  far  as  these  are  educational  questions  they  should 
be  passed  upon  by  the  educational  authorities,  viz.,  the 
Boston  School  Board  and  the  State  Board  of  Education; 
but  they  have  a  distinct  financial  side,  which  shotdd  not 
be  overlooked. 

Boston  pays  approximately  $100,000  annually  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  If  the 
School  Board  were  to  receive  from  the  state  one-half  of 
this  amount,  viz.,  $50,000,  the  city  must  repay  to  the 
state  from  the  general  tax  rate  approximately  one-third 
in  the  form  of  an  increased  state  tax.  The  net  result 
would  be  a  contribution  to  the  school  fund  of  about 
$35,000  by  the  state  and  $15,000  by  the  city  from  its 
other  than  school  revenue.  The  immediate  saving  to  the 
city  would  be  about  $35,000.  If  the  precedent  estab- 
lished were  followed  by  other  cities  not  only  would 
this  saving  be  entirely  lost,  but  the  expense  to  the  city 
would  be  increased  by  a  further  increase  in  the  state 
tax. 

To  fit  the  school  to  the  requirements  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  many  expensive  chaises  would 
have  to  be  made  in  the  building  and  its  appointments  as 
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well  as  in  the  courses  of  instruction.  There  would  have 
to  be  either  a  decrease  of  pupils  or  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  teaching  force,  for  the  quota  of  scholars  to  teachers 
^tablished  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  industrial 
schools  of  this  kind  is  15,  whereas  the  present  quota  is, 
under  the  rules  of  the  School  Board,  35,  or  In  fact  about 
32.  The  same  number  of  pupils  therefore  would  require 
more  than  double  the  number  of  teachers,  with  a 
consequent  doubling  of  the  salary  list.  The  present 
salary  list  is  about  $75,000  per  annum;  if  doubled,  this 
would  mean  an  additional  cost  to  Boston  of  one-half  the 
increase  (137,500),  together  with  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  remaining  one-half,  or  about  $50,000  in  all, 
which  of  itself  is  more  than  the  apparent  saving. 

The  year  after  the  school  was  opened  the  Legislature 
passed  a  law  which  is  still  in  force  (Acts  of  1894,  ch. 
471),  requiring  every  city  of  20,000  or  more  inhabitants 
to  "maintain  as  part  of  its  high  school  system  the 
teaching  of  manual  training."  The  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School  meets  this  requirement.  Should  it  be 
changed  to  an  exclusively  independent  industrial  school, 
within  the  meaning  given  to  "industrial  education"  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  statute  requirements 
as  to  manual  training  in  high  schools  might  have  to  be 
met  in  some  other  way,  at  an  additional  cost  to  the  city. 
It  has  of  course  been  established  already  in  some  high 
schools,  although  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  popular 
demand. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  it  would  seem  unwise  for  the 
Legislature  to  enact  the  bill  which  the  Mayor  has 
presented,  at  least  in  its  present  shape.  The  whole 
matter  of  the  future  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
should  be  left  to  the  Boston  School  Board  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education  under  the  law  as  it  now  exists. 
There  should  be  more  public  discussion  of  the  subject 
before  so  radical  a  change  should  be  adopted. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

George  A.  O.  Ernst. 
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OmcE  or  THE  Matob,  November  2d,  1910. 

Hon.  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman  Finance  Commission, 
Tremont  Building,  Boston: 

Dear  Sih, —  Under  chapter  530  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  for  1910  a  sum  of  money 
amouQting  to  $24,229.02  was  distributed  among  certain 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  which  had 
established  industrial  schools.  Of  this  sum  Boston 
received  only  $3,197,  being,  as  we  understand,  one- 
fifth  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  Evening  Industrial 
School.  We  are  informed  that  this  payment  was  made 
under  chapter  505  of  the  Acts  of  1906,  but  that  chapter 
640  of  the  Acts  of  1909  will  go  into  operation  from 
about  July  1  of  the  present  year.  This  act  provides 
that  one-half  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  industrial 
schools  is  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Commonwealth  and 
it  is  expected  that  not  only  the  Evening  Industrial 
School  but  the  Trade  School  for  Girls  will  come  under 
its  provisions. 

The  percentage  of  this  subsidy,  if  such  a  term  is 
applicable,  which  Boston  received  in  1910,  amounting 
to  barely  one-eighth  of  the  whole,  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion not  only  to  its  contribution  to  the  state  tax,  which 
amounts  to  nearly  three-eighths,  but  also  to  its  activities 
in  the  field  of  industrial  education,  which  we  have  under- 
stood to  be  rather  extensive. 

May  I  ask  your  commission  to  consider  whether  by 
proper  representations  the  State  Board  of  Education 
might  not  be  induced  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this 
subsidy  to  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  which  for  the  year  1909  was  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  term  "  independent  industrial  school "  in  chapter 
540  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1909  would  seem  to  be 
applicable  under  a  broad  interpretation  of  the  words 
to  this  particular  school,  and  if  such  a  construction 
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should  be  accepted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
the  city  would  receive  next  year  more- than  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

It  would  seem  that  this  question  might  properly  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  study  which  your  commis- 
sion is  making  of  the  school  system  of  Boston  in  its 
economic  and  financial  aspects. 

Awaiting  your  views,  I  remain, 
Yoiurs  very  truly, 

John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor. 
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REPORT  ON  SALARIES   OF  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS.     ' 


Apri]  8,  1911. 

Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor: 

Sir, —  On  April  1,  1911,  the  Finance  Commission 
received  a  communication  from  your  Honor  asking 
the  reasons  for  the  commission's  recommendation  to 
the  Legislature  of  an  increase  in  the  amount  the  Boston 
School  Committee  is  now  authorized  to  appropriate 
so  as  to  make  the  appropriations  sufficient  to  permit 
an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers;  and  also  inquir- 
ing as  to  why  the  commission  has  not  yet  reported  the 
results  of  its  investigation  of  the  management  of  the 
public  schools. 

The  commission  respectfully  submits  herewith  the 
information  desired. 

I.     THE  PROPOSED  INCREASE  OF  TEACHERS' 
SALARIES. 

The  commission  on  March  29,  1911,  sent  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Legislative  Committee  on  Cities  recom- 
mending legislation  which  would  increase  the  appro- 
priation for  the  support  of  the  Boston  public  schools 
in  the  sum  of  ten  cents  for  the  first  year,  and  for  each 
succeeding  year  in  the  sum  of  twenty  cents,  upon  each 
one  thousand  dollars  of  valuation  on  which  the  appro- 
priations are  based,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
School  Committee  to  provide  more  adequate  salaries 
for  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  certain  other  grades 
of  the  public  schools. 

Before  this  communication  was  sent  the  commission 
had  been  informed  that  your  Honor  had  agreed  with 
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the  School  Com^ttee  that  some  means  ought  to  be 
provided  for  increasing  salaries  of  teachers  in  elementary 
grades;  that  a  plan  had  received  favorable  consideration, 
which  would  leave  the  School  Committee  free  in  the 
present  year  to  use  the  167,000,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  needed  to  pay  its  water  tax  (but  which  your 
Honor  is  said  to  have  agreed  to  remit),  for  the  increase 
of  elementary  teachers'  salaries,  the  iostallation  of 
water-saving  devices  in  the  schools,  and  the  repair  and 
alteration  of  school  buildings  —  $40,000,  $17,000  and 
$10,000,  respectively,  to  be  used  for  these  purposes; 
and  that  it  was  also  agreed  that  further  increases  in 
teachers'  salaries  should  be  made  if  the  present  Legisla- 
ture should  authorize  an  increase  in  the  amount  the 
School  Committee  is  permitted  to  appropriate  for  the 
support  of  the  schools. 

The  commission  had  also  learned  before  it  sent  its 
communication  to  the  legislative  committee  that  the 
School  Committee,  which  is  obviously  the  best  judge  of 
the  adequacy  of  teachers'  salaries,  had  decided  to  favor 
an  increase  for  next  year  of  ten  cents,  and  for  each  year 
thereafter  twenty  cents,  on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of 
valuation  upon  which  the  appropriations  are  based,  the 
object  being  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  the  additional 
appropriation  to  an  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools  from  the  present  minimum 
of  $552  a  year  and  maximum  of  $936  a  year  to  a  minimum 
of  $600  and  a  maximum  of  $1,032,  and,  if  it  should 
appear  that  the  public  interests*  require  it,  to  make 
corresponding  increases  in  the  salaries  of  other  and 
smaller  groups  of  teachers  so  as  to  preserve  just  propor- 
tions in  the  entire  schedule. 

The  commission  attached  great  weight  to  this  decision 
of  the  School  Committee,  knowing  that  it  had  given 
the  subject  long  and  careful  study,  and  had  considered 
the  financial  condition  of  the  city,  the  justice  of  the 
teachers'  demands,  and  the  interests  of  the  children 
in  the  public  schools.  Independently  of  the  decision 
of  the  School  Committee,  the  commission  would  have 
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been  strongly  inclined  to  favor  the  increase  as  a  result 
of  its  own  investigations  of  the  school  system. 

Reasons  for  the  Commission's  Recommendation. 
1.    Existing  Inequalities  in  Compensation. 

The  commission  has  long  been  aware  of  the  inequahty 
in  the  compensation  of  the  large  number  of  elementary 
school  teachers,  who  are  paid  a  minimum  of  S552  and  a 
maximum  of  $936,  and  that  of  other  employees  of  the 
city,  including  those  in  the  Suffolk  County  departments, 
an  inequality  not  fully  appreciated  except  by  those 
familiar  with  the  actual  conditions  of  the  municipal 
service.  The  service  that  a  faithful  and  efficient  school 
teacher  renders  to  the  community  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  yet  it  would  seem  that  no  other  class  in 
the  city's  employ  is  so  poorly  paid,  considering  the 
value  of  the  services  performed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  detailed  comparison 
of  the  salaries  of  men  in  various  branches  of  the  city's 
service  and  the  salaries  of  its  women  school  teachers; 
it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  note  that  gross  inequali- 
ties exist.  A  comparison  of  the  salaries  of  the  women 
teachers  who  receive  a  minimum  of  $552  and  a  maximum 
of  $936,  and  who  constitute  about  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  teaching  force,  and  the  salaries  of  women  in 
other  branches  of  the  public  service  is  more  pertinent. 
Here  the  inequality  is  substantial.  Of  the  162  women 
clerks  rated  as  clerks,  clerical  assistants,  recorders, 
comparers,  pagers,  etc.,  in  various  city  and  county 
departments,  only  eleven  receive  less  than  $600  a  year. 
One  of  the  eleven  receives  $500,  three,  $520  each,  and 
one,  $550;  the  other  six  receive  $580,  or  $28  more  than 
the  minimum  ($552)  paid  to  the  school  teachers  in 
question.  The  other  151  women  clerks  receive  between 
$600  and  $1,500,  the  highest  pay  being  $564  more  than 
the  maximum  pay  of  the  teachers  after  eight  years  of 
service.  Forty-seven  of  the  women  clerks  receive 
more  than  the  maximum  paid  to  school  teachers,  and 
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six  others  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  teachers' 
maximum.  A  number  of  those  rated  aa  clerks  are 
engaged  in  the  simplest  kind  of  work,  such  as  copying, 
and  some  of  these  copyists  receive  between  $1,000  and 
$1,200  a  year,  the  latter  figure  being  $264  more  than 
the  teachers'  maximum. 

Of  the .  thirty-six  women  rated  as  stenographers, 
there  are  four  court  stenographers  who  receive  $2,500  a 
year  each,  but  the  salaries  of  these  four  highly  skilled 
stenographers  do  not  afford  a  just  basis  of  comparison 
with  the  salaries  of  the  school  teachers  in  question. 
Of  the  other  thirty-two  stenographers,  one  receives 
$364  a  year,  one,  $520,  and  thirty  receive  more  than 
the  teachers'  minimum  of  $552,  the  payments  ranging 
between  $580  and  $1,500,  the  lowest  being  $28  above 
the  minimum  and  the  highest  $564  above  the  maximum 
of  the  teachers. 

Of  the  eight  women  employed  as  secretaries  or  assist- 
ants, one  receives  $1,740,  two  others  over  $1,000  and 
the  rest  receive  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  None,  however, 
receive  less  than  $700  a  year,  or  $148  more  than  the 
school  teachers'  minimum. 

The  five  women  rated  as  bookkeepers  receive  from 
$780  to  $1,560  a  year,  all  being  above  the  teachers' 
minimum,  and  three  above  the  teachers'  maximxmi. 

The  twenty-four  women  rated  as  printers,  including 
compositors,  copyholders,  operators,  proofreaders  and 
linotype  operators,  receive  compensation  ranging  from 
$955  to  $1,300  a  year,  the  minimum  and  maximum 
being  greater  by  $403  and  $364,  respectively,  than  the 
compensation  of  the  school  teachers.  Eighteen  of  the 
twenty-four  printers  receive  more  than  the  teachers' 
maximum. 

The  eight  women  rated  as  visitors  receive  from  $750 
to  $1,100  a  year,  the  lowest  being  $198  above  the  mini- 
mum, and  the  highest  $164  above  the  maximum  of  the 
school  teachers.  Four  of  the  eight  visitors  receive 
more  than  the  teachers'  maximum. 

The  foregoing  shows  inequalities  indefensible  from 
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any  just  point  of  view.  The  commission  believes  that 
if  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  should  be  made  the 
standard  by  which  to  fix  compensation,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  would  be  increased  and 
that  of  many  employees  of  the  city  would  be  reduced. 
The  commission  does  not  base  its  recommendation 
for  an  increase  in  the  school  teachers'  pay  upon  the 
fact  that  other  employees  of  the  city  whose  services 
are  less  valuable  receive  greater  compensation,  nor 
upon  the  fact  that  the  salary  schedule,  fixing  the  teachers' 
pay  at  a  minimum  of  1552,  with  a  maximum  of  $936 
after  eight  years'  service,  was  established  in  1896  and 
has  since  been  maintained  without  change,  though 
the  cost  of  living  has  greatly  increased  meanwhile, 
but  it  makes  its  recommendation  upon  the  ground 
that  the  school  teachers,  under  the  conditions  con- 
fronting them  to-day,  dealing  ae  they  do  with  large 
and  widely  varying  classes  of  children,  and  performing 
a  task  which  makes  lai^e  drafts  upon  their  nervous 
energy,  render  a  service  to  the  community  of  greater 
value  than  is  represented  by  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  money  they  receive.  In  arriving  at  this  conclu- 
sion due  allowance  has  been  made  both  for  the  smaller 
number  of  days  of  actual  attendance  at  the  schools  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  working  days  of  other 
city  employees,  and  for  the  time  necessarily -devoted 
by  the  teachers  to  school  work  and  study  after  school 
hours,  in  the  holidays  and  during  vacation  time. 

2.     The   City's  Ability  to  Pay  the  Increased  Salariea. 

Believing  that  justice  requires  the  increase,  the  com- 
mission thinks  it  should  be  given  even  though  it  should 
necessitate  an  increase  in  the  tax  rate.  But  if  economy 
is  practised  the  tax  rate  need  not  be  increased.  The 
total  amount  required  to  meet  the  increase  can  easily 
be  saved  if  the  following  suggestions  are  adopted: 

A.  Dispense  with  all  Superfluous  Employees. —  This 
recommendation  does  not  mean  that  day  laborers  of 
long  service,  who  are  incapacitated  by  age,  should  be 
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removed.  The  expense  due  to  their  retention  can  be 
gradually  reduced  by  declining  to  fill  vacancies  resulting 
'from  natural  causes. 

B.  Reduce  the  salaries- of  the  city's  clerks  and 
employees  above  the  grade  of  clerks  to  a  basis  nearer  the 
level  of  the  compensation  paid  by  the  state. 

As  shown  in  the  commission's  last  annual  report  to  the 
General  Court,  these  salaries  are  60  per  cent  higher  on 
the  average  than  the  state  pays  for  similar  service. 

C.  Gradually  reduce  the  size  of  the  city's  mainte- 
nance forces  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
extend  the  scope  of  the  contract  work  correspondingly. 

3.  Possible  Economies  in  the  School  Expenditures, 
Can  the  Schoolhouse  and  School  Departments  by  the 
practice  of  economy  save  enough  to  meet  the  proposed 
increase  in  teachers'  salaries  without  increasii^  the 
appropriations  now  authorized  by  law?  If  they  can  the 
request  for  authority  to  increase  the  appropriations 
should  not  be  granted. 

A.  The  Schoolhottse  Department. 
Under  the  new  system  of  erecting  schoolhouses,  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  initial  expense  formerly 
incurred  in  using  the  method  of  firsfrKilass  construction, 
so  called,  is  saved;  and  if  the  present  system  is  main- 
tained considerable  sums  will  be  saved  hereafter,  unless 
the  new  system  shall  prove  to  be  more  expensive  than 
the  former  system  as  to  the  repairs  subsequently  required. 
Economies  may  be  effected  also  if  public  competition  for 
contracts  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  school  buildings, 
for  even  comparatively  small  amounts,  is  substituted 
for  the  present  method  of  awarding  such  contracts. 
The  report  of  the  expert  employed  by  the  commission 
shows  that  a  considerable  number  of  these  smaller  con- 
tracts were  let  last  year  without  public  advertisement 
for  bids.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  other  economies  can 
be  effected  by  the  Schoolhouse  Department,  but  the 
commission  is  not  yet  prepared  to  speak  definitely  upon 
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this  subject.  If  these  various  economies  are  effected 
the  appropriations,  and  the  tax  rate  to  a  corresponding 
degree,  can  be  reduced. 

Yet  none  of  the  economies  now  being  effected  by  the 
Schoolhouse  Department,  or  that  may  be  effected  here- 
after, can  be  utilized  to  create  a  fund  out  of  which  school 
teachers'  salaries  may  be  increased,  as  under  the  statute 
(1909,  chapter  388,  section  1)  the  School  Committee 
must  appropriate  solely  for  new  school  buildings,  lands, 
yards  and  furnishings,  an  amount  not  less  than  40  cents 
on  each  $1,000  of  the  valuation  upon  which  appropria- 
tions are  based,  and  must  also  appropriate  solely  for 
repairs  and  alterations  of  school  buildings  an  amount 
not  less  than  25  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  such  valuation; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  none  of  the 
money  appropriated  for  such  purposes  can  lawfully  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose. 

B.     The  School  Department. 

Discontinuance  of  Certain  Branches  of  Instruction. 

If  the  public  should  demand  the  abohtion  of  kinder- 
garten, cooking,  sewing,  drawing  and  music  classes, 
physical  education  and  manual  training,  a  considerable 
sum  would  be  available  for  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of 
the  remaining  teachers.  But  the  commission  has  seen 
no  evidence  of  any  general  demand  for  the  abolition  of 
any  of  these  courses;  on  the  contrary,  each  is  stoutly 
defended  by  numerous  advocates:  Moreover,  the  School 
Committee  has  no  present  intention  of  abandoning  any 
of  these  courses.  The  commission,  therefore,  regards 
the  possibility  of  thus  saving  money  and  applying  it  to 
the  proposed  increase  of  teachers'  salaries  as  too  remote 
to  be  of  any  material  value  in  connection  with  the 
question  now  under  consideration. 

Reduction  in  the  Cost  of  Administration. 

The  School  Committee  spent  last  year  $3,995,237.66, 

exclusive  of  the  cost  of  land  and  new  buildings,  repairs 

and  alterations,  rental  of  hired  school  accommodations, 
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and  teachers'  pensions.  Wherever  the  phrase  "total 
expenditures  of  the  School  Committee"  is  used  herein- 
after it  means  the  $3,996,237.66  above  referred  to. 

Taking  the  cost  of  administration  as  fairly  represented 
by  the  total  payments  to  the  various  officers  of  the 
public  schools,  their  assietants  and  the  truant  officers,  it 
appears  that  the  amount  expended  for  this  purpose  last 
year  was  $106,730.54,  or  2.7  per  cent  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures of  the  School  Committee.  This  does  not  seem  an 
unreasonable  expenditure  for  administration  and  the 
commission  doubts  whether  it  can  be  reduced  with 
justice  to  the  administrative  force  or  to  the  school 
system.  Further  investigation  may  possibly  show  ways 
of  economizing  with  safety,  but  even  in  that  event  the 
total  saving  must  necessarily  be  so  small  as  to  make  it  a 
negligible  factor  in  the  attempt  to  secure,  within  the 
present  authorized  school  appropriations,  the  proposed 
increase  of  the  salaries  of  a  large  number  of  elementary 
teachers. 

Reduction  in  the  Cost  of  Janitors'  Service. 
The  amount  spent  last  year  for  the  salaries  of  janitors 
was  $253,270.94,  or  6.3  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures 
of  the  School  Committee.  The  payments  to  janitors 
are  based  upon  rates  for  various  kinds  of  service,  under 
a  schedule  adopted  in  1904  as  the  result  of  careful 
investigation  by  the  School  Committee.  It  does  not 
give  satisfaction  to  the  janitors  now,  as  they  think  the 
rates  too  low.  Whenever  it  is  revised  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  upward  than  downward.  If  any  reduction  should 
be  made  it  would  necessarily  be  so  small  as  to  furnish 
Uttle  aid  in  the  plan  to  increase  teachers'  salaries.  The 
commission  beUeves  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
reduce  it, 

Reduction  in  the  Cost  of  Physical  Education. 

The  amount  spent  for  this  purpose  last  year  was 

$67,434.57,  or  1.6  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  of 

the  School  Committee.    As  already  stated,  this  course 

is  not  likely  to  be  abandoned.    Even  if  the  School  Com- 
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mittee  should  decide  to  discontinue  this  service,  legisla- 
tive authority  for  the  discontinuance  would  have  to  be 
prociu"ed,  as  the  service  U  required  by  chapter  295  of 
the  Acts  of  1907.  While  physical  education  remains 
a  feature  of  public  school  instruction  the  entire  amount 
authorized  by  law  to  be  expended  for  the  purpose 
(four  cents  on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  valuation) 
will  in  all  probability  be  expended.  Moreover  the  com- 
mifision  is  of  the  opinion  that  any  saving  in  the  cost  of 
physical  education  could  not  lawfully  be  applied  to 
the  increase  of  teachers'  salaries,  as  the  statute  directs 
that  appropriations  for  physical  education  shall  be 
made  "solely"  for  that  purpose. 

Reduction  in  Ote  Salarie$  and  Expenses  of  School  Nurses. 
Last  year  there  was  expended  for  this  purpose  127,- 
220.06,  or  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures of  the  School  Committee.  There  seems  to  be  no 
feasible  way  in  which  the  School  Committee  can  accom- 
plish a  reduction  of  its  expense  for  this  item.  If  the 
nurses  should  be  transferred  to  the  Health  Department 
and  the  School  Committee  should  retain  its  appropriat- 
ing power  undiminished,  the  money  now  utilized  by  the 
School  Committee  for  the  nxirses'  salaries  and  expenses 
would  then  be  made  available  for  increasing  school 
teachers'  salaries.  But  if  the  Legislature  should  author- 
ize the  transfer  it  would  undoubtedly  take  from  the 
School  Committee  the  power  given  by  chapter  357  of 
the  Acts  of  1907  to  appropriate  money  for  the  nurses. 
Thus,  the  School  Committee's  fund  would  disappear 
and  with  it  the  possibility  of  saving.  The  commission, 
therefore,  sees  no  opportunity  in  this  quarter  for  pro- 
viding a  fund  available  for  increasing  school  teachers' 


Reduction  in  the  Cost  of  Supplies  and  Incidenlals,  Includ- 
ing Text-Books. 
The  amount  expended  last  year  for  this  purpose  was. 
$210,035.03,  or  5.2  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures 
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of  the  School  Committee.  The  expenditure  for  text- 
booke  was  $65,020.49.  The  amount  which  may  be 
appropriated  for  these  purposes  is  not  fixed  by  law,  but 
it  is  confined  to  narrow  limits  by  other  virtually  fixed 
charges  against  the  general  appropriation  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  such  as  officers',  teachers',  and  janitors' 
salaries,  and  fuel  and  light.  The  necessity  for  economy 
in  the  piu-chase  of  supplies  and  incidentals  has  been  so 
great  at  times  as  to  cause  the  furnishing  of  a  poor 
quality  of  paper  to  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  and  to 
make  the  janitors  use  brooms  and  brushes  after  they 
had  become  practically  useless.  The  school  supplies, 
such  as  paper,  blotters,  ink,  pens,  pencils,  etc.,  have 
been  purchased  under  a  system  which  the  expert 
employed  by  the  commission  believes  could  be  improved 
in-some  particulars;  but  he  heartily  commends  the  care 
exercised  by  the  purchasing  agent  and  states  that  the 
prices  have  been  astonishingly  low.  The  commission 
believes  that  the  average  annual  expenditure  for  sup- 
phes  and  incidentals  should  be  increased  rather  than 
diminished,  and  that  no  reduction  in  quantity  or  quality 
should  be  made  in  order  to  provide  a -fund  for  the 
increase  of  teachers'  salaries. 

The  commission,  at  its  public  hearings,  heard  com- 
plaints to  the  effect  that  text-books  were  sometimes 
retained  in  use  for  so  long  a  period  that  they  had  become 
practically  useless.  Some  much  worn  and  dilapidated 
books  were  put  in  evidence  at  one  of  the  hearings.  The 
commission  believes  that  enforced  economy  has  in 
some  instances  prolonged  the  use  of  text-books  to  an 
extent  that  endangered,  if  it.  did  not  actually  impair, 
the  efficiency  of  the  instruction. 

The  text-books  have  been  bought  by  the  purchasing 
agent  at  the  lowest  prices  he  could  obtain  and  he  has 
been  successful  in  securing  liberal  discounts  on  old 
books  which  have  been  returned.  The  commission's 
opinion  is  that  the  purchasing  agent  has  obtained  the 
best  results  possible  under  the  system  in  vogue  as  to 
the  purchase  of  text-books;  and  it  has  no  doubt  that 
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he  has  at  all  times  performed  his  duties  faithfully, 
honestly,  and  with  strict  regard  for  economy.  Means 
of  improving  the  system  have  been  suggested,  and  the 
consideration  of  such  means  is  desirable,  as  Boston 
pays  more  for  text-books  than  some  other  cities  which, 
unlike  Boston,  purchase  on  long  term  contracts.  The 
amount  annually  expended  for  text-books  is,  however, 
BO  small  that  any  possible  saving  effected  would  not  go 
far  enough  towards  meeting  the  proposed  increase  of 
teachers'  salaries  to  warrant  a  reduction  in  the  extra 
allowance  asked  for  in  the  pending  legislation. 

Reduction  in  the  Coat  oj  Fuel  and  Light. 

The  amount  spent  for  these  purposes  last  year  was 
$157,446.77,  or  3.9  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  of 
the  School  Committee.  The  possibilities  of  economy 
in  these  particulars  are  limited  to  a  narrow  compass. 

The  School  Committee  purchases  its  coal  on  con- 
tracts, awarded  after  public  advertisement  for  bids. 
The  contracts  for  bituminous  coal  provide  for  a  chemical 
analysis  and  for  the  payment  of  premiums  or  the  deduc- 
tion of  penalties  according  as  the  quality  is  found  by 
the  chemist  to  be  above  or  below  the  standard  defined 
in  the  contract.  The  contracts  for  anthracite  coal  do 
not  provide  for  chemical  analysis,  but  do  require  the 
dealer  to  specify  in  his  proposal  the  mines  from  which 
the  coal  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  proposal  is  made  a  part 
of  the  contract.  The  expert  employed  by  the  commis- 
sion has  examined  the  coal  contracts  and  the  expendi- 
tures thereunder  for  the  four  years,  1906-09,  inclusive, 
and  he  states  that  the  results  indicate  that  the  city's 
financial  interest  has  been  well  protected. 

The  School  Committee  has  made  numerous  efforts 
to  procure  lower  rates  from  the  electric  light  company, 
but  so  far  without  success.  Unless  the  electric  light 
company  reduces  its  rates  or  the  School  Committee 
provides  a  cheaper  lighting  system  of  its  own  but  little 
economy  can  be  effected  in  the  cost  of  lighting. 

The  commission  believes  that  economies  in  fuel  and 
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light  are  speculative  and  cannot  be  counted  upon  to 
add  to  the  fund  available  for  the  payment  of  teachers' 


Th£  Need  of  Additional  Appropriations. 
The  total  expenditures  of  the  School  Committee  last 
year  were  $3,995,237.66.  Of  this  amount  $3,173,099.75, 
or  almost  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  was  expended  for 
teachers'  salaries,  and  $822,137.91,  or  slightly  above 
one-fifth,  for  other  purposes.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  economize  sufficiently  in  the  branches  which  con- 
sume one-fifth  of  the  total  expenditures  to  enable  the 
School  Committee  to  increase  substantially  teachers' 
salaries,  which  now  consume  four-fifths  of  the  total 
expenditures.  Nor  could  the  proposed  increase  in 
teachers'  salaries  be  met  by  the  additional  amounts 
made  available  by  increased  valuations  imder  the 
present  statutory  limitations  upon  the  appropriating 
power,  as  such  additional  amounts  will  be  needed  to 
meet  the  automatic  annual  increases  under  the  exist- 
ing minimiun  and  maximum  schedule,  the  demand  for 
a  more  Uberal  allowance  of  supplies,  and  the  increased 
cost  of  other  branches  of  school  administration  due  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils.  There  is  no 
practical  way  of  effecting  the  proposed  increases  except 
through  a  grant  of  legislative  authority  to  increase  the 
amounts  which  may  now  be  appropriated  under  the 
statute. 

SUMMART   OP    CONCLUSIONB. 

1.  That  the  teachers  are  entitled,  on  account  of  the 
value  of  their  services,  to  increased  compensation. 

2.  That  the  proposed  increase  of  teachers'  salaries 
cannot  be  effected  by  reductions  in  the  expenditiu^s  of 
the  School  Committee  without  detriment  to  the  school 
system  as  a  whole. 

3.  That  the  only  practical  way  to  effect  the  increase 
is  by  securing  legislative  authority  to  add  to  the  School 
Committee  appropriations  next  year  an  amount  equal 
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to  10  cents  upon  each  $1,000  of  the  valuations  upon 
which  appropriations  are  based,  and  20  cents  for  the 
succeeding  years. 

4.  That  the  increase  in  the  appropriations  need  not 
cause  any  increase  in  the  tax  rate  if  economies  in  other 
departments  are  effected,  as  previously  herein  suggested. 

II.  THE  COMMISSION'S  DELAY  IN  FILING  A 
REPORT  UPON  ITS  INVESTIGATION  OF 
THE  SCHOOLS. 
The  request  for  an  investigation  was  made  on  March 
17,  1910.  The  reason  for  delay  will  be  apparent  to  your 
Honor  upon  an  examination  of  the  long  list  of  questions 
referring  to  other  matters  submitted  to  the  commission 
by  your  Honor  after  the  date  of  the  request  for  the 
school  investigation.  '  Assuming  that  your  Honor  may 
have  overlooked, this  list,  or  may  have  failed  to  consider 
the  time  necessary  to  be  devoted  to  the  important 
questions  thus  subsequently  referred,  the  commission 
annexes  hereto  the  list  with  a  request  that  your  Honor 
note  that  reports  have  already  been  submitted  upon 
twenty  of  the  twenty-eight  questions  thus  referred  and 
that  the  time  spent  in  this  manner  has  excluded  the 
possibility  of  completing  a  task  of  such  magnitude  as  the 
investigation  of  the  public  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Couhission, 

by  John  A.  Sullivan, 
ChaiTTnan. 
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Requests 


FOR    Investigation    by    the    Mayor    op 
Boston. 


or  RnauEW. 

cJ.^uni™ik.Sr 

Subject. 

March  IT,  1910. 
May     25,1910. 

Aug.     17. 1910. 
Aug.     17. 1910. 
Aug.     17. 1010. 
Aug.     17,1810. 
Aug.     17.  1910. 
Aug.     17,1910. 

Sept,      3,  1910. 

Bept.     IT.  1910. 

Oct.       7.  1911, 
July      14, 1910. 

March  22, 1911. 

March  22, 1911. 
March  22,  I91I. 
March  22,  1911. 
March  22.  1911. 
Sept.     IS.  1910. 

Sept.     16.1910, 

Feb.      18. 1911. 

Methods  of  School  and  Seboolhouse  Departmenta. 

Certun   charges   agunst    two   officials   of    Health 
Department, 

Crettion  of  naerve  fire  siBnal  sUtion. 

ReBBonablenesa  of  the  charges  of  the  architect  lor 
services  on  leconstructiMi  of  Curtis  Hsll. 

Economic  and  sodal  prabtems  involved  in  report  of 
Transfer  (o  the  sUte  of  Suffolk  School  for  Boi-s. 

Bept,     24.  1910. 
Sept.    24.1910, 
Sept,     28.1910. 

Oat.        3,  1910. 

Feb.      IB,  1911. 
Sept,    2S,  1810. 
Nov.     19. 1910. 
Oct.       4,  1910, 

Transfer  to  Che  state  of  Consumptives'   Hospital 

defalcation. 

Relieving  Boston  of  part  of  cost  of  water  bridges 
in  or  sbDut  Boston, 

Devising  a  meaaa  for  tuing  the  unearned  inorament 

Construction  of  part  of  Washington  street.  West 
Roibury,  sa  a  sUte  highway. 

Nov,     29,1810. 
Nov.     29.1910. 

March    1,1911, 
May     10.1911. 

Contribution  of  state  to  support  of  Mechanic  Art* 
High  School.                       "^ 

Filing  of  s  schedule  of  fees  for  permila  for  erecting 
signs,  Qle.,  in  and  over  the  streets  of  the  aty  o! 

tutioDi  Department  in  particular,  and  in  genera] 
the  BubaUtution  of  goods  of  lower  grade  than  the 

Feb.       8.1911. 

Match  23.  1911. 

the  School  Department. 

Ini-esiigalion  of  the  nonpayment  of  taiet  for  the 
yearal90S  and  1909  by  the  QuincyA.  Shaw  estate. 
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REQUBSXa  FOR  INVESTIGATION  BY  THE  MAYOR  OF   BOSTON.— CoB*iudei(. 


Dati 
or  BBaniBi. 

Daw  of  Report  or 

8ubi«.t. 

M»Kh27,191l. 

April    16.  1911. 

property  of  Ihc  Muwum  of  Floe  Art*  to  tk 

'Coplej 

Much  M,  IBil. 
April      1.  IBll. 

M«eh  31.  mi. 

p^  above  their  aon^lavel. 

April      1.  leil. 

Aioil      S.  ISll. 

«>clHr>. 
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APPENDIX  IV. 


TWO  COMMUNICATIONS  ON  THE  EXTENDED  USE 
OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  ISSUED  AFTER  THE 
REPORT  ON  THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


Boston,  October  18,  1911. 
Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor: 

Sir, —  Your  Honor's  communication  to  the  Finance 
Commission  under  date  of  October  10,  1911,  calls  for  a 
statement  by  the  commission  as  to  whether  it  agrees 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  School  Committee  that 
"however  favorably  inclined  the  School  Committee 
might  be  to  more  extended  use  of  school  buildings  it  is 
unable  to  proceed  further  than  it  does  at  present  in  the 
direction  suggested  without  receiving  additional  money 
from  other  sources  than  those  now  available  for  school 
purposes. " 

In  the  report  upon  the  public  schools  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Commission  under  date  of  October  7,  1911,  the 
commission  said  (page  60):  "There  should  be  an  even 
more  extended  use  of  the  school  buildings  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  funds  can  be  provided";  and  on  page  187  it 
recommended  "That  the  existing  policy  of  permitting 
the  use  of  school  buildings  for  other  than  school  purposes 
be  extended  as  funds  become  available. "  Much  of  the 
report  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  school  expenditures, 
which,  if  studied,  could  lead  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  authorized  school  appropriations  are  none  too 
large,  even  though  strictly  limited  to  school  purposes, 
and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  the  School  Committee 
to  assume  the  extra  expense  of  heating,  lighting  and 
cleaning  school  buildings,  together  with  other  expenses 
resulting  from  the  use  of  such  buildings  outside  of 
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school  hours  for  other  than  school  purposes.  It  might 
happen  in  a  particular  year  that  the  School  Committee 
coxUd  provide  the  money  necessary  for  the  purpose  in 
question,  but  this  could  not  be  known  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
1910-11  the  School  Committee  would  doubtless  have 
been  unwilling  to  pledge  in  advance  the  money  requested 
for  such  extra  use  of  school  buildings,  though  at  the  end 
of  the  year  there  was  an  unexpended  balance  of 
$35,093.17  to  the  credit  of  the  schools  which,  under  the 
law,  was  reappropriated  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
in  the  following  year.  This  balance  would  not  have 
existed,  however,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  wholly 
unexpected  reduction  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
day  elementary  schools;  and  the  School  Committee 
would  not  have  been  justified  in  appropriating  money 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  year  for  the  extended  use  of 
school  buildings,  as  it  could  not  assume  at  that  time 
that  the  money  would  not  be  needed  for  the  support  of 
the  schools,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  a  duty  imposed 
by  statute  upon  the  School  Committee. 

In  order  to  frame  an  intelligent  program  which  can  be 
carried  out  without  danger  of  interruption  due  to  short- 
age of  funds,  it  must  be  known  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  how  much  money  will  be  available  for  the  use  of 
school  buildings  for  other  than  school  purposes.  The 
Finance  Commission  believes  that  a  definite  policy  for 
such  use  of  the  school  buildings  should  be  estabUshed, 
that  a  program  should  be  arranged  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year,  and  that  an  appropriation  should  be  made 
for  that  purpose. 

The  commission  beUeves,  however,  that  under  existing 
law  no  satisfactory  plan  for  the  extended  use  of  school 
buildings  can  be  worked  out.  The  present  difficulties 
seem  to  the  commission  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  The  School  Committee  has  no  legal  authority  to 
appropriate  any  of  the  money  now  authorized  for  school 
purposes  for  any  other  purpose,  however  meritorious. 
Therefore  a  considerable  part  of  the  program  for  the 
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extended  use  of  school  buildings  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for  out  of  funds  other  than  those  which  the 
statutes  now  authorize  the  School  Committee  to  appro- 
priate, although  other  parts  of  the  program  might  be 
carried  out  under  the  existing  powers  of  the  School 
Committee.  Moreover,  as  already  stated,  the  School 
Committee  cannot,  out  of  the  appropriations  now 
authorized  by  law,  set  apart  a  sum  for  the  use  of  school 
buildings  for  other  than  school  purposes  without  taking 
the  risk  of  leaving  insufficient  money  for  the  purpose  for 
which  school  appropriations  are  authorized,  to  wit : 
the  education  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

2.  For  some  of  the  objects  embraced  in  the  program 
for  the  extended  use  of  school  buildings  the  City  Council 
may  lawfully  appropriate  money,  but  for  such  other 
parts  of  the  program  as  are  included  within  the  meaning 
of  the  term  —  school  purposes  —  the  Council  could  not 
appropriate  money. 

3.  The  program  as  a  whole  could  not  be  carried  out 
either  by  the  School  Committee  or  by  a  department 
created  by  ordinance;  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  permit 
part  of  the  program  to  be  carried  out  by  the  School 
Committee  and  another  part  by  a  department  created 
by  ordinance  and  independent  of  the  School  Committee. 

4.  No  department  can  be  created  by  ordinance 
which  would  take  from  the  School  Committee  any  part 
of  its  jurisdiction  over  school  buildings,  as  the  School 
Committee,  under  the  statutes,  has  sole  charge  and 
custody  of  such  buildings,  and  such  an  ordinance  would 
therefore  be  in  conflict  with  the  statute  and  consequently 
void.  The  ordinance  which  was  submitted  by  your 
Honor  to  the  City  Council  under  date  of  October  9, 
1911,  and  which  is  now  pending  in  the  City  Council, 
would  be  of  no  effect  if  passed,  as  it  would  be  in  conflict 
with  the  statute.  (See  opinion  of  the  Corporation 
Counsel,  June  27,  1911,  City  Council  Minutes  of  1911, 
page  267.) 

The  commission  believes  that  the  only  practical  way 
to  Insure  the  success  of  the  experiment  involved  in  the 
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extended  use  of  school  buildings  would  be  to  secure  the 
passage  of  an  act  by  the  incoming  Legislature  to  author- 
ize the  School  Committee  to  appropriate  not  exceeding 
two  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valu- 
ation on  which  school  appropriations  are  based;  the 
sum  so  appropriated  to  be  used  for  the  extended  use  of 
school  buildings  under  rules  and  regulations  established 
by  the  School  Committee.  It  would  be  unwise,  even 
if  it  could  be  accomplished  legally,  to  have  a  divided 
jurisdiction  over  school  buildings,  the  School  Committee 
exercising  its  jurisdiction  over  such  buildings  during 
school  hours  and  another  department  exercising  similar 
jurisdiction  for  parts  of  days  and  during  vacation  time 
when  the  schools  were  not  in  session. 

An  act  passed  by  this  year's  Legislature  (chapter  367 
of  the  Acts  of  1911)  authorizes  the  School  Committee 
of  any  city  or  town  which  accepts  the  provisions  of  the 
act  to  grant  the  temporary  use  of  halls  in  school  build- 
ings upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for  such  public 
or  educational  purposes  (for  which  no  admission  fee  ia 
charged)  as  the  School  Committee  may  deem  wise, 
provided  that  such  use  shall  not  in  any  way  interfere 
or  be  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  the  halls  for  school 
purposes. 

This  act  will  become  effective  in  the  City  of  Boston 
when  accepted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  City  Council, 
if  approved  by  the  Mayor.  The  acceptance  of  this 
act  by  the  City  Council  would  settle  the  question  of  the 
right  of  the  School  Committee  to  grant  the  use  of  school 
halls  for  public  purposes  not  educational  in  their  nature, 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  additional  legislative 
authority  to  appropriate  the  money  needed  for  such 
additional  uses  of  school  buildings. 

The  problem  of  providing  money  for  the  extended 
use  of  school  buildings  has  been  considered  by  the 
Cambridge  School  Committee,  which  recently  declined 
to  appropriate  money  out  of  the  school  funds  for  such 
purposes  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  legal  authority 
to  make  such  an  appropriation.    The  new  Cambridge 
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charter,  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  that 
city  at  the  state  election  in  November  next,  contains 
a  provision  under  which  the  School  Committee  is  author- 
ized to  appropriate  the  money  needed  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  pubhc  meetings  in  the  buildings  and  grounds  under 
its  control  outside  of  school  hours  for  adults  as  well  as 
children.  (Acts  of  1911,  chapter  531,  section  20.)  The 
commission  believes  this  is  the  proper  method  of  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  the  extended  use  of  school  buildings. 
The  commission  recommends : 

1.  That  the  Mayor  petition  the  next  Legislature 
for  an  act  authorizing  the  School  Committee  to  appro- 
priate not  exceeding  two  cents  upon  each  one  thousand 
dollars  of  valuation  upon  which  appropriations  are 
based,  said  sum  to  be  used  by  the  School  Committee  for 
the  extended  use  of  school  buildings  under  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  established  by  the  School  Committee. 

2.  That  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  accept  chapter 
367  of  the  Acts  of  1911,  authorizing  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  grant  the  temporary  use  of  halls  in  school 
buildings  for  public  or  educational  purposes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 


Boston,  October  25,  Idll. 

Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor: 

Sir, —  The  Finance  Commission  has  received  your 
Honor's  communication,  dated  October  20,  1911,  con- 
cerning the  extended  use  of  school  buildings.  In  the 
report  of  the  Finance  Commission  on  the  extended  use 
of  school  buildings,  dated  October  18,  1911,  the  com- 
mission pointed  out  that  the  school  funds  could  not 
lawfully  be  used  for  many  of  the  purposes  included  in 
the  program  for  the  extended  use  of  school  buildings; 
that  is,  the  program  could  not  be  carried  out  in  its 
entirety  by  the  School  Committee  under  existing  law. 
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This  objection  seems  to  the  Finance  Commission  to 
be  decisive  of  the  questions  raised  in  your  Honor's 
communication;  but,  even  if  the  school  funds  could 
lawfully  be  used -to  carry  out  the  entire  program  for 
the  extended  use  of  school  buildings,  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous for  the  School  Committee  to  set  aside  for  this 
purpose  in  the  beginning  of  any  year  fun<^  which  before 
the  end  of  the  year  might  be  needed  for  the  more  im- 
portant duty  which  the  law  places  upon  the  School 
Committee,  namely,  the  education  of  the  children  in 
the  public  schools. 

Moreover,  the  Finance  Commission  does  not  believe 
that  any  substantial  saving  could  be  effected  if  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  should 
decrease  hereafter.  It  is  true  that  if  the  number  of 
pupils  in  a,  particular  school  district  should  be  largely 
reduced,  a  saving  could  be  effected  in  that  district  by 
reducing  the  number  of  teachers  and  the  quantity  of 
books  and  supplies.  But  no  saving  would  be  made 
even  in  that  district  in  the  fixed  charges,  such  as  the 
cost  of  administration  and  supervision,  fuel,  light  and 
,  janitor's  service.  The  decrease  in  school  population, 
however,  if  any  occurs  hereafter,  will  probably  be  fairly 
uniform  throughout  the  various  schools  and  classes  in 
the  city  and,  even  though  the  quota  of  pupils  per 
teacher  may  be  reduced,  the  decrease  in  the  school 
population  would  probably  not  be  so  great  as  to  warrant 
any  material  reduction  in  the  number  of  teachers; 
hence  no  substantial  saving  would  be  effected. 

The  commission,  however,  does  not  anticipate  any 
decrease  hereafter  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools.  In  its  report  on  the  school  system,  dated 
October  7,  1911,  page  85,  the  commission  said; 

The  decrease  of  about  1|  per  cent  in  the  number  of  ele- 
mentary school  pupils  and  of  about  }  of  1  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  pupils  in  all  schools  furnishes  no  occasion  for  alarm ; 
the  fallii^  off  in  all  probability  is  only  a  temporary  one,  and 
in  future  years  the  normal  increase  of  previous  years  may  be 
expected. 
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The  commission,  in  the  course  of  its  study,  gave 
careful  attention  to  the  possible  effect  of  parochial 
schools  upon  the  public  school  population,  but  omitted 
reference  thereto,  as  it  felt  that  the  subject  of  its  report 
was  the  public  schools  and  not  private  schools.  During 
the  commission's  study  last  summer  the  figures  showed 
an  apparent  falling  off  in  the  parochial  school  popula- 
tion very  similar  to  that  in  the  public  schools.  Infor- 
mation which  has  since  been  received,  as  the  result  of 
a  recent  conference  between  representatives  of  the 
public  and  the  parochial  schools,  shows,  however,  that 
there  was  an  increase  last  year  of  323  in  the  average 
number  of  pupils  belonging  in  the  parochial  schools. 
The  increase  in  the  previous  year  was  198,  and  there 
was  an  average  annual  increase  of  193  during  the  last 
five  years.  On  October  1,  1910,  there  were  .17,207 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  Boston  parochial  schools;  on 
October  1,  1911,  17,852  were  enrolled,  an  increase  of 
645  in  the  total  enrollment.  The  enrollment  figures 
are  always  greater  than  the  figures  showing  the  average 
number  of  pupils  belonging,  as  many  pupils  drop  out 
after  enrollment.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
decrease  of  1,934  pupils  in  the  average  number  of  pupils 
belonging  in  the  elementary  public  schools  is  not 
accounted  for  by  an  increase  in  the  same  period  of  645 
pupils  in  the  number  enrolled  in  the  parochial  schools, 
or  by  the  smaller  increase  in  the  average  number  belong- 
ing in  the  parochial  schools. 

The  Finance  Commission  believes  that  its  report 
of  October  18,  1911,  outlined  a  lawful  and  practical 
means  of  providing  for  the  extended  use  of  school 
buildings;  that  the  way  suggested  by  your  Honor  in 
your  communication  to  the  City  Council,  dated  Octo- 
ber 9,  1911,  namely,  to  create  by  ordinance  a  new 
department  to  divide  jurisdiction  over  school  buildings 
with  the  School  Committee,  would  be  unlawful;  and 
that  your  Honor's  later  suggestion  contained  in  your 
communication  to  the  Finance  Commission,  under  date 
of  October  20,  1911,  is  impracticable. 
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If  the  valuations  of  the  city,  and  consequently  the 
amounts  available  for  the  public  schools,  shall  here- 
after increase  in  greater  proportion  than  the  number 
of  public  school  pupils,  any  surplus  which  would  thus 
be  created  could  not  then  lawfully  be  used  for  a  large 
part  of  the  program  for  the  extended  use  of  school 
buildings.  Moreover,  if  such  a  surplus  shoidd  be 
created,  the  conunission  believes  that  it  should  be  used 
to  provide  more  teachers,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher,  and  by  this  and  other  methods  to 
give  the  children  in  the  public  schools  a  better  educa- 
tion than  they  now  receive. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Finance  Commission, 
by  John  A.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 
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